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ANDROMEDA. 

CHAPTER I. 

ART ON CANVEY ISLAND. 

Early in the fifth decade of the present century, 
when the quaint fairy Crinolina was waving her 
wand over merry England and transforming its 
fair women into funny reproductions of their ances- 
tresses under good Queen Bess ; when young 
townsmen wore white hats and peg-top trousers, 
and when nearly every house boasted its dismal 
array of horsehair-stuffed chairs and sofas covered 
with that most horrible invention the antimacassar 
— early, that is to say, in the married life of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, there stood in the loneliest 
part of Canvey Island, at the mouth of the Thames, 
a solitary tumble-down inn, called the Lobster 
Smack. 

Its landlord was a certain Job Endell, who had 

I 



2 ANDROMEDA 

once been a deep-sea mariner and, if report did not 
greatly belie him, a savage sea-dog and pirate ; its 
patrons and customers, few and far between, were 
such fishermen, bargees, lightermen, and riverside 
characters as were driven in their various vessels 
by stress of weather or freaks of the tide into the 
little muddy haven close to the inn door. From 
time to time the little inn resounded with the 
merriment of such wayfarers, but as a rule it was 
as deserted as its surroundings, a,nd the aforesaid 
Job Endell was the lonely monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

Now and then, however, Job had the privilege 
of entertaining a stray visitor from London, 
attracted thither by the chances of fishing in the 
river or sea-bird shooting in the creeks or along 
the sea-wall ; and at the time when our story 
opens two such visitors, who combined the pro- 
fession of Art with the pleasures of cheap sport, 
were occupying the only habitable guest-chambers 
in the inn. The little dark parlour was lumbered 
with their guns, their fishing-rods, and their nets, 
as well as with the paraphernalia of their profession 
— easels, brushes, mahl-sticks, finished and un- 
finished canvases, sketch-books, pipes, and cigar- 
boxes. 

The owners of this flotsam and jetsam had been 
in possession of the place for weeks, and, as they 
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gave little or no trouble, were satisfied with the 
simplest fare, and paid liberally enough for their 
board and accommodation, they were in high 
favour with the grim old landlord and his wife. 
They had arrived there one day during early 
summer in a small yawl-rigged yacht, which ' took 
the ground ' at low water and floated at high tide, 
and they had lingered on, sailing, boating, fishing, 
sketching, until the summer was well advanced. 

Canvey Island exists still, and so, curiously 
enough, does the Lobster Smack ; and even 
to-day, when the neighbouring shores of Kent 
and Essex are covered with new colonies and ever- 
increasing resorts of the tourist, Canvey is practi- 
cally terra incognita, and its one house of public 
entertainment as solitary and desolate as ever. 
Flat as a map, so intermingled with creeks and 
runlets that it is difiicult to say where water ends 
and land begins, Canvey Island lies, a shapeless 
octopus, right under the high ground of Benfleet 
and Hadleigh, and stretches out muddy and slimy 
feelers to touch and dabble in the deep water of 
the flowing Thames. 

Away across the marshes rise the ancient ruins 
of Hadleigh Castle ; further eastward, the high 
spire and square tower of Leigh Church ; and 
still fiirther eastward, the now flourishing town of 
Southend, called by its enemies Southend-on-Mud. 

I — 2 
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There is plenty of life yonder, and sounds of life ; 
the railway has opened up every spot, and in the 
track of the railway has followed the cheap tourist 
and the Salvation Army ; but down here on 
Canvey Island everything is still as silent, as 
lonely, and as gruesome as it was fifty or a 
hundred years ago — nay, as it was a thousand 
years past, ere the walls of Hadleigh had fallen 
into ruin, and when the loopholes of the castle 
commanded all approaches of the enemy from the 
shore or the deep sea. 

In front of the Lobster Smack, under the shade 
of a large white umbrella, a man sat before an 
easel, painting. The light came over his shoulder 
from the north, and he faced the little creek and 
the river beyond. The sun was sinking over the 
marshes and the river towards Gravesend, and the 
air was still baking hot after a blazing summer's day. 

The artist was a man of over forty years of age, 
with a grayish beard and moustache, and a black 
patch over his left eye. His face was stern and 
somewhat cynical, but when he smiled, which he 
did fi-om time to time, his expression was grimly 
good-humoured. He wore a loose painting blouse 
of white linen, thrown over his ordinary suit ; on 
his head, which was as bald as a billiard-ball, was 
cocked a wide-awake felt hat, and in his mouth 
was a short clay pipe. 
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He was painting a portrait, with the careless 
yet precise touches which showed the skill of the 
master. The subject of the portrait sat before 
him in a cane-bottomed chair, and was no other 
than Mr. Job Endell, the landlord of the inn. 

Nearer seventy than sixty years of age, with 
bushy white eyebrows, little keen black eyes, a 
face the colour of mahogany, a low forehead, an 
eagle beak, and a sharp slit of a mouth, short and 
broad, with stooping shoulders, short legs, and 
arms which seemed to have been made for a man 
twice his size, they were so long and out of pro- 
portion — such was the landlord. For the rest, he 
wore a loose flannel shirt, breeches, and long sea- 
boots, while a red flannel nightcap covered his 
gray head. 

' Getting on, master ?' observed Endell, leaning 
forward and resting his large freckled hands on his 
knees. ' I don't wish to hurry ye, but I want to 
go Benfleet ways, and pick up a rabbit.' 

' Keep still another ten minutes,' grunted the 
painter, ' and I shall have seen as much of your 
ugly mug as I need to !' He added a few 
dexterous touches, while the old man grinned ; 
then he continued, pipe in mouth : * If your 
looks don't libel you, Endell, what an old 
scoundrel you must have been !' 

The landlord grinned again, not at all offended. 
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'Allays fond o' your joke, Mister Bufton,' he 
chuckled. ' Well, I don't deny I've been a rum 
un in my time — fond of a glass, and fond of the 
gels, both the black uns and the white uns. I've 
taken my fun where I found it, and I'm game to 
take it still.' 

' Humph !' the painter returned, looking, with 
the black patch over his eye, as wicked as his 
interlocutor. ' How long did you say you've 
been living on this infernal island ?' 

' Fifteen years come Christmas, sir. I'd just 
come ashore arter my last voyage to South Ameriky, 
and, what with aguer and rheumatics and a touch 
of the yellow fever, I was pretty nigh too played 
out for living on weevelled biscuit and salt junk ; 
so, as I'd saved a bit, thinks I, " I'll lock out for 
some nice little pub where I can settle down." 
Then a mate of mine says to me, says he, "I 
knows the werry place to suit ye," and he brought 
me here, and I bought the goodwill of the crib, 
where I've resided ever since.' 

• Right sort of hole for an old cut-throat like 
you, Endell.' 

♦ There's mor'n me fond on it. Mister Bufton,' 
returned Endell, with another self-satisfied grin 
— ' gents from London, like yourself and Mister 
Somerset. They likes the quiet, and the views, 
and the sport roundabouts, and the wonderful 
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hair. There ain't such hair in all England as 
comes in from the sea over them marshes. Why, 
it set you up in no time, sir ! You're twice the 
man you was when you come here.' 

'D'ye know why I came, old man.?' 

' Why, for the good o' your health, o' course ' 

' Rot ! It was to dodge the bailiiFs and bilk the 
tax-gatherer. You took in the friendless orphan, 
you old ruffian, and found him a God-send, though 
you tried at first to poison him with bad spirits 
and coarse beer. There,' the speaker added, 
rising to his feet, ' that'll do. You can take 
away your piratical figure-head to scare the 
curlews !' 

The landlord jumped up eagerly, and then, 
coming in front of the canvas, looked at the 
picture with complete approval. 

' It's werry like me,' he remarked critically. 
' I should know it anywheres. What are you 
going to do with it, Mister Bufton.? — make a 
present on it to my old missis ?' 

Bufton cocked his uncovered eye at the landlord, 
and rapped out a cheerful oath. It is to be noted 
that this gentleman's general conversation was 
liberally studded with expletives, the greater part 
of which we shall take the liberty to suppress. 

' I'm going to keep it, Endell,' he replied, ' as a 
study for a larger picture — " Davy Jones opening 
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his Locker," " James Avery the Pirate boarding an 
East Indiaman," or something of that sort. It'll 
come in handily whenever I want something in 
the Cain line, full of blood and murder.' 

' All right, sir,' said EndeU cheerfully, as he 
trotted off towards the inn door, by the side of 
which his gun, an old Joe Manton, was lying. 

' Where's Mr. Somerset .''' the painter called 
out. 

' I ain't seen him since the forenoon, sir, when 
I see him a-going along the sea-wall.' 

' Lazy young devil !' muttered Bufton. 

By this time the old man had shouldered his 
gun, and was preparing to follow the rough foot- 
path which wound inland across the island. He 
had only gone a few yards when he stopped short 
and looked at the painter. 

' I forgot to tell ye, sir, our gel's coming back 
to-night.' 

' Girl ? What girl ?' 

'Our gel,' returned Endell, with a curious 
smile. ' She waits on the customers when she's 
here, and makes herself generally useful.' 

' Your daughter, d'ye mean ?' 

' No, sir, she's no darter o' mine, though me an' 
the missis has helped to bring her up. She's been 
staying at Rayleigh Parsonage with one of the 
young ladies, learning sewing and reading and 
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writing, and rubbish o' that sort, and now she's 
a-coming home for good. I know what you'll 
say when you see her. Mister Bufton. " I wants 
to paint that gel " — that's what you'll say.' 

' Oh, indeed ! Is she such a wonder ?' 

' I say naught as to that, mister ; all I knows is 
that she's a strapping lass, with a pair of eyes in 
her head as bold and fine as ever you see. A 
painter chap come down here last summer and 
drew her wonderful, but he wasn't a slap-bang 
painter like you.' 

As the old man spoke, his eyes fell on the form 
of a young man, dressed in a light-gray shooting- 
suit and Panama hat, who was slowly emerging 
from the marshes. 

' There's Mister Somerset,' he cried, with a jerk 
of the elbow. 

Bufton glanced towards the new-comer, and 
strolling to a form in front of the inn, sat down 
and awaited his arrival. 

A handsome, powerful-looking fellow, at least 
fifteen years Bufton's junior, with a frank, open 
face, a thoughtful forehead, fair hair and light 
moustache ; he carried a sketch-book in one 
hand and a camp-stool in the other — this was 
Charles Somerset, artist and Bohemian, like his 
friend, but, unlike his friend, a bit of a dandy. 

' Where the thunder have you been .?' growled 
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Bufton as the other strolled up — only the word 
he used was a stronger one than ' thunder.' 

'Right over to the woods above Pitsea,' 
answered Somerset. ' Oh, Billy, such a sunset ! 
Old Turner never painted one to touch it, and 
Ruskin would have drivelled pages at the merest 
glimpse of it !' 

' The sun hasn't been setting all day, and you've 
been away since breakfast,' 

' True, Billy,' returned the young man airily. 
' The remark shows your usual perspicacity. To 
be quite frank, I wanted a girl for a model, and 
I thought I'd discover if any rural beauty was 
wasting her sweetness on the desert air of Pitsea.' 

' I thought so,' observed Bufton — ' idling as 
usual, and running after the petticoats !' 

The young man seated himself on the form by 
his friend's side, and drew out a meerschaum pipe, 
which he proceeded to light. Then he smiled 
slyly, and winked at his companion. 

'Well,' said Bufton, answering the smile with 
another, ' any luck .''' 

Somerset shook his head. 

'No, Billy Bufton, A.R.A.,' was his reply. 
' Women seem nearly as scarce over there as here 
— at least, women under the age of fifty. The 
bashful village maiden of poets and painters 
doesn't seem to grow among the marshes, and as 
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it's nearly six weeks since I've seen a female 
countenance, except old Mother Endell's, I'm 
seriously thinking of chucking it and returning 
to the beauties of Bloomsbury.' 

' Look here, youngster, we came down here to 
paint, not to gallivant ! You lazy beggar ! you've 
not done a decent day's work since you arrived, 
and I've done my " Crepuscule " and two pot- 
boilers !' 

The young man laughed gaily. 

' You're different, Billy — you're a fogey, and an 
A.R.A. In a year or two, when you're, say, 
seventy, you'll be a full-blown Academician. I'm 
a young thing, and need distraction ; what's more, 
I'll be hanged if I don't have it !' 

' Bosh !' 

' It may be bosh, Billy, but it's human nature. 
I can't paint unless I'm inspired !' 

' You can't paint in any case !' 

* That's rude, Billy ; but I set it down to 
artistic jealousy. I repeat that I can't paint unless 
I'm inspired, and to inspire me I need a model !' 

'Write for Polly Castle or little Juanna, the 
organ-grinder's daughter. Either of 'em '11 come 
fast enough.' 

* Now you're immoral,' cried Somerset, shrugging 
his shoulders and proceeding in the same style of 
banter. 'Besides, I'm sick of your horrid pro- 
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fessional creatures who hire themselves out at so 
much an hour, drinks not included. I want fresh- 
ness, purity, simplicity ; and alas ! Nature doesn't 
seem to manufacture them down here.' 

The sun now hung like a great crimson ball on 
the edge of the marshes, filling the air with many- 
coloured lights and flashing brightly on the faces 
of the two men. Bufton rose and pocketed his 
pipe. 

' What rot you're talking !' he cried. ' Why, 
you couldn't draw a woman if you'd the chance ; 
you know about as much about the figure as I do 
about Hebrew ; and, mind you, it's that want of 
knowledge which plays dicky even with your land- 
scapes.' 

' Turner can't draw the figure, Billy, yet Ruskin 
says ' 



' Ruskin be ! A man who talks about 

Art without having learned its rudiments, and 
who thinks a picture is a sermon, or a sermon is a 
picture ! Take my tip, sonny, and understand 
that even a landscape painter can't get on without 
first perfecting himself in figure-drawing, and that 
the best preparation of all for him is the antique 
marble and the modern nude !' 

' Of course !' cried the other innocently, opening 
his blue eyes wide. ' That's just what I think, 
Billy ; and it's the very reason why ' 
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' Oh, hang your chafF!' said Bufton, pushing him 
aside. ' I'm going in to have some grub.' So 
saying, he entered the inn, followed by his laugh- 
ing friend. 

The two men who have just been introduced to 
the reader had been close companions for several 
years, and, despite the difference in their ages and 
temperaments, were sincerely attached to each 
other. They shared a large desolate-looking 
studio in London, a studio which was the 
abode of the elder man as well as his place for 
work. Somerset, though he had very little 
money, had wealthy relations, with one of whom 
he lived and boarded. He was not, in the strict 
sense of the word, an amateur, for he did careful 
and persistent work as an artist ; but he had 
some of the amateur's limitations, and he had not 
learned to take his profession seriously. ^ 

William Edward Bufton, on the other hand, 
was one of those born artists who seem to have 
come into the world brush in hand, with no object 
in life but to paint pictures. After years of study 
on the Continent under the best masters, years of 
the greatest penury and privation, he had mastered 
all the technique of his craft, and had returned to 
England, at two-and-thirty years of age, full of 
the highest hopes and aspirations. 

Of his genius there could be no question ; un- 
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fortunately for his pocket, it was associated with an 
eccentricity and an audacity which persistently 
alienated both critics and picture-dealers. Every- 
body admitted his power and cleverness, while 
deploring his methods. He was, in fact, an im- 
pressionist — at a time when impressionism was an 
unknown quantity — and his works were as caviare 
to the general or to the individual purchaser as 
those of Millet or Courbet or any of his compeers. 
Nowadays, of course, when pictures by ' the late 
W. E. Bufton ' are often sold for fabulous prices, it 
is hard to believe that the man who painted them 
had, when living, the utmost difficulty in earning 
his daily bread. 

To further increase his ill-luck, had come, in 
later years, great personal unpopularity. His 
opinions were so strong, so strongly expressed, 
and so destructive of the reputations of many 
fashionable artists, that he was very generally 
avoided and disliked. Until Somerset had joined 
him, he had lived alone, and practically friendless ; 
and as a consequence of this isolation he had 
acquired the habit of bursting out at intervals in 
the wildest and most intemperate manner, drinking 
deeply, frequently in the worst of company, and 
often closing the orgy by an appearance in the 
police-court. 

During his long spells of hard work he drank 
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nothing, or almost nothing, but directly the fit 
was on him, and the moment for one of his 
' sprees,' as he called them, had come, he lost all 
self-control, and not unfrequently acted as if he 
were raving mad. 

' Poor Bufton !' his fellow-artists would say. 
' No one can dispute the fact of his talent, but he 
is such a thorough Bohemian ! What a pity that 
his is such a wasted life !' 

Those who spoke thus of him only saw the man 
on his darkest and most ignoble side, and knew 
nothing of the deep and steadfast devotion with 
which, during the best part of his life, he studied, 
thought, and painted. He had the misfortune, as 
we have explained, to be in advance of his time, 
both in talent and genius. The hour for his 
apotheosis had not yet come. 



CHAPTER II. 

A VISION IN THE MOONLIGHT, 

The cloth was laid in the small inn-parlour, an 
old-fashioned chamber, furnished with a table and 
two or three wooden chairs, a high chest of oak, 
which served as a sideboard, a square of carpet, a 
broken mirror, round the edge of which was 
draped some flimsy yellow gauze, and two old 
arm-chairs, one on each side of the fireplace. 
Two or three wood engravings, cut from news- 
papers and representing battles by land and sea, 
were stuck on the walls. In every corner were 
scattered the personal impedimenta of the two 
guests, so that it was difficult to navigate the 
room without tumbling over canvases, paint- 
boxes, brushes, fishing-rods, or portmanteaus. 

A grim little old woman in a very clean cotton 
gown was placing knives and forks on the table. 
Her lace was wrinkled and weather-beaten, her 
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eyes keen and shrewd, but her expression not 
unkindly. She looked up as Bufton entered the 
room, followed by his companion. 

' Your dinner's nigh ready,' she said. 

' That's right,' cried Bufton. ' You can serve it 
as soon as you like, mother, and the sooner the 
better, for I'm infernally hungry. I say, mother,' 
he added, ' the youngster is talking about cutting 
his stick and going back to London.' 

The old woman glanced at Somerset, who had 
seated himself, humming a tune, on the sill of the 
open window. 

' Well, I don't wonder,' she said. ' The 
Lobster Smack's a poor place for the likes of 
him ! I've done my best to make ye comfortable, 
gentlemen, but Canvey isn't London,' 

' Ah, but you don't know his reason for wanting 
to go,' continued Bufton, standing with his back 
to the fireplace. ' He complains that our society 
isn't sufficiently attractive, mother, and that he 
wants something more stimulating.' 

'Don't believe him,' interrupted Somerset, 
laughing. ' All I said was that I was hard up for 
a model.' 

' Just so,' said Bufton, with a wink. ' Hard up 
for a model, with you dying to sit for him !' 

Mrs. Endell glanced from one to the other, and 
shook her head indignantly. 
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' You're a couple of radicals, alius full of your 
imperence. Me a model ! I've heerd tell o' them 
shameless hussies, and we don't take no count on 
'em down hereaways ;' and with a toss of her head 
she left the room. 

A little later the two men sat at table enjoying 
a plain but well-cooked meal of three courses : 
flounders caught that morning, a boiled leg of 
mutton, and a pudding, with cheese and water- 
cress to follow. Somerset drank ale, served in the 
tankard ; Bufton, just then on his good behaviour, 
took only water. 

The simple meal over, the men had lit their 
pipes, and Mrs. Endell was clearing away, when 
Bufton cried suddenly : 

' Oh, by the way, mother, who's the young lady 
who is soon going to join our family party ?' 

The old woman looked at him in wonder, 
peering at him sharply out of her keen dark eyes. 

• Bless the man ! what's he a-talking about.''' she 
exclaimed. ' There's no young lady a-coming 'ere 
as I knows on.' 

' Well, the " gel," as Job called her — « our 
gel," who has been staying over at Rayleigh.' 

The woman's expression changed instantly and 
ominously. Her face darkened, her eyes grew 
hard, and her mouth was grimly set. 

' Never you mind about her,' she muttered. 
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' But we do mind — at least, my friend minds. 
He's interested, frantically interested, in every- 
thing feminine.' 

Mrs. Endell's face grew still darker. 

' Endell's a fool — a born fool !' she said. 
'Whatdidhetell'ee.?' 

'Just what I've told you — that the young 
woman may be expected at any moment.' 

' She ain't expected neither,' returned the old 
woman sharply. * I've bidden her bide away till 
you've cleared out ; and I suppose you ain't 
a-going yet awhile .''' 

Somerset, who had been listening in surprise to 
the conversation, now broke in. 

' Hang me if I know what you're talking about ! 
What girl ? What young woman V 

' Never mind,' cried Mrs. Endell ; ' it's only 
more o' Mr. Bufton's imperence !' 

Suddenly as she spoke she became aware of her 
husband, who had just appeared at the open door 
and was looking into the room. She turned on 
him like a tigress. 

' What ha' you been a-saying to the gentlemen 
about a girl comin' over from Rayleigh, you old 
thief of the world .'' Alius with your silly mouth 
open, you big baby, and can't keep nothin' to 
yourself! What ha' you been a-saying.?' 

' Nowt,' returned Endeil, with a scowl — ' nowt 

2 — 2 
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but the truth, anyways, Anniedromedy's a-coming 
home.' 

' Coming home ?' repeated his wife. ' When ?' 

' To-night, for all I knows on,' answered Endell 
sulkily. ' Or maybe to-morrow. Or maybe the 
day arter. When she pleases. She's sent a 
message to say she can't stay over there no 
more.' 

So saying, with a nod to his guests, the land- 
lord disappeared, followed quickly by his wife, 
who seemed curiously excited. They retired to 
a room beyond the desolate bar, and their voices 
could still be heard in the distance, now raised 
angrily, now sunk in whispers. 

Left alone, the two friends looked at one 
another. 

'There's a mystery here, youngster,' said 
Bufton. 

' There's a gal, at any rate,' returned Somerset. 
' He called her " Anniedromedy." Sounds rather 
Greek — Perseus and Andromeda, you know.' 

' And Mother Endell for the dragon !' growled 
Bufton ; and walking towards the fireplace, he 
took a book fi-om the mantelpiece, sat down in 
one of the arm-chairs, and began to read. 

It was now quite dark. The last dim gleams of 
the almost tropical sunset had faded fi-om the 
western sky, and over the horizon, on a bed of 
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dim greenish daffodil, the summer moon had risen, 
growing more and more luminous every moment, 
as twilight deepened into night. Gazing through 
the open window, through which the air stole 
warm and heavy with the scent of sea-grass and 
weed, Somerset saw the creek filled almost to over- 
flowing with the spring tide and glancing like 
mother-of-pearl in the brightening moon-rays. 
Black against the sky loomed the silhouette of the 
little yawl, now floating and swinging at anchor, 
and out beyond, in the shadow for the most part, 
but with here and there a glimmer of reflected 
moonlight, lay the Great River. All was com- 
pletely still, save for the occasional cry of a curlew 
passing onward to join the flocks at rest on the 
marshes till low water. Brighter and brighter 
grew the moon, rising higher in the heavens, and 
shedding further ablutions of silver light, till all 
the skies seemed flooded with her beams, while the 
shimmering tide crept closer and closer to wash 
her radiant feet. 

' By Jove !' cried Somerset, enraptured. ' Come 
and look at the moonlight, Billy ; it's simply 
wonderful !' 

Bufton did not stir. 

« Shut up, and let me read,' he muttered, settling 
himself in his chair. 

' Nonsense !' persisted the young man. ' Come 
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for a stroll. It's a positive sin to be indoors on 
such an evening.' 

Bufton made no reply. As a matter of fact, he 
was tired and weary, for he had been hard at work 
in the open air all day ; for the rest, he was, like 
many another of his class, more or less insensible 
to the charms of Nature on the sentimental side. 
His genius was practical and creative, not con- 
sciously emotional. It has been much the same 
with many great artists — with Turner, for example, 
and with Millais. Though their work was highly 
imaginative, their personality was somewhat com- 
monplace. 

It was very different with Somerset. The 
blood of five-and-twenty was warm in his veins, 
and he was alive to all tender influences ; nor had 
the artistic sense deadened, as it not unfrequently 
does, his susceptibility to the glamour of the world 
surrounding him. So it happened that, without 
another word of remonstrance, he seized his hat 
and wandered out into the open air. 

He had not exaggerated when he had spoken 
of the wonderful beauty of the night. Troops of 
strange stars had gathered now in the wake of the 
luminous moon in the west, and overhead the 
Milky Way was throbbing, sown thick with lights 
as a summer field with cowslips and daisies. All 
the heaven was alive, and its rapturous brightness 
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made the earth beneath seem blacker and blacker, 
save where the water was mother-o'-pearled with 
moonlight and starlight, and edged with ripples 
of argent foam. 

Standing in the shadow of the old inn, Somerset 
looked across the creek towards the river. Far 
away across it dim red lights were twinkling on 
the coast of Kent. Shadows went and came. 
Then there was a deep sea sound from the 
distance, and a black tug went by, churning up 
the phosphorescence with its paddle-wheels and 
dragging behind it the blacker shadow of a great 
ship. Somerset stood and listened, as the sound 
grew fainter and fainter, dying away up the river. 

Familiar with every portion of the island, he 
wandered inland among the innumerable creeks, 
every one of which was full and overflowing with 
the tide. Warm summer air, scented with the 
breath of the sea-lavender, was wafted to him 
from the marshes and half-flooded saltings. A 
heron passed slowly overhead, with that strong 
waft of wing which is so swift yet seems so 
leisurely. Far away towards the Flats of Leigh 
sounded the faint, troubled cries of the curlews. 

Presently he gained the sea-wall, which protects 
the central marshes from the full force of tide and 
sea, and climbing up on its loose chalk and shingle, 
strolled slowly onward in the direction of the open 
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sea. The moon was now at his back, but its rays 
ran before him, now flashing like a torch on the 
water, now dipped in momentary gloom. On 
either side of the wall the water was slipping and 
murmuring ; it was real sea-water now, salt with 
the brine of ocean, and strong as that flowing 
round the lightship at the distant Nore. Eastward 
all was shadowy, but the lights burnt here and 
there, many moving slowly up stream. Away to 
the south-east the river broadened into an estuary, 
bordered on the one side by the dark shores of 
Essex, and on the other by the low-lying hills of 
Kent. 

The night was sultry as it was still. Over the 
land, the water, the marshes and saltings, hung a 
warm white vapour, the very breath of the sleep- 
ing earth. 

Slowly and dreamily, pursuing his own thoughts, 
the young man wandered on, and at every step he 
took the loneliness grew greater, the silence intenser. 
At last he sat down on the side of the sea-wall, lit 
his pipe, and resigned himself to meditation. 

Can we guess his thoughts.'' Let us try. 

His imagination, as was inevitable, seeing the 
nature of his education, was haunted by master- 
pieces he had seen and books that he had read. 
To him moonlight meant Art and Poetry, and Art 
and Poetry meant shapes of marble, fair painted 
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forms, and scraps of enchanted verse. Sitting 
there alone, he murmured to himself the witching 
lines of Wordsworth, only just come to his rightful 
kingdom in the realms of song. ' The world is 
too much with us !' he repeated, and as he did so 
he saw the sea ' baring its bosom to the moon,' as 
in the poem, and continued : 

""^ ' « Great Lord ! I'd rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 
And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn !" ' 

Yes, that was his fancy, the fancy of so many 
that are young and glad, and who find the world 
bereft of the old sweet supernaturalism. He 
longed to be a Greek — to live in a land haunted 
by the beautiful shapes of fancy, the wondrous 
shapes of old mythology ; and yet there he sat, a 
tired Londoner, bored to death, and longing to 
get back to the busy whirl of life. It was the 
nineteenth century, not the morning of the world ; 
it was Canvey Island, and not ancient Greece. 
The gods and goddesses had flown for ever, and 
even Puck and the quaint forms of fairyland had 
vanished too. 

Suddenly his heart leapt within him, and he 
started in surprise, almost in terror. 

Under the sea-wall, on the side on which he 
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had stretched himself, lay a creek of moonlit 
water ; across it, almost fifty yards away, rose a 
grass - covered slope leading to shadowy sea- 
meadows ; and suddenly, moving rapidly in the 
water below him, and floating up the creek, he 
saw — what? Did his eyes deceive him? Was 
he mad or dreaming? Of course it was impos- 
sible, but it seemed to his excited vision like the 
form of some living being ! Something white like 
marble ! Arms stretched out softly, and oaring 
the still stream ; a form submerged, yet dimly 
shining through the water as it swam along ; and 
above, the moonlight shining down upon it, a face 
set in black hair, which fell like seaweed over 
ivory shoulders ! 

He rubbed his eyes in amazement ; then he 
looked again. The vision was still there ! 

As he looked, the shape turned with a sound 
like human laughter, and began to swim slowly 
back the way it had come. It passed beneath 
him, gleaming in the moonlight. 

He trembled and held his breath ! He was not 
dreaming. What he saw was real, and the shape 
that was swimming past him in the warm summer 
night was the shape of a Woman ! 

Woman .or goddess ? A human creature like 
himself, or some strange visitor from the haunted 
realms of fancy ? His mind had been full of the 
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old superstition ; he had been dreaming of ancient 
Hellas, and now it seemed as if his wish had been 
granted, and some strange naiad or sea-maiden 
had come from the darkness to rebuke his un- 
belief. 

The thought was only momentary, and Somerset 
was not poet enough to deceive himself long in 
a matter to be easily determined by the senses. 
Almost instantly he began to realize the humour 
as well as the poetry of the situation, and it was 
with difficulty he suppressed an amazed whistle. 
The plain prose of the aiFair instantly appeared to 
him. A human being, to all intents and purposes 
of the feminine sex, was having a bath by moon- 
light. Who the deuce could she be .'' 

As he asked himself the question, the vision 
disappeared round a bend of the sea-wall. Quite 
certain that his proximity had not been suspected, 
Somerset rose softly to his feet, and crept forward 
in a stooping position in the direction she had 
taken. His conduct, of course, was not to be 
excused ; as a moral young man, he ought to 
have rushed away in the opposite direction ; but 
as veracious chroniclers, we are bound to record 
the truth, that curiosity prevailed over propriety, 
and he wanted to discover who the person was 
and whence she came. Besides, he was still 
afFected to some extent by the old superstitious 
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ideas which had been running through his mind. 
If she was a Spirit after all — a Goddess of the 
Sea, a Water-fairy ! 

Determined to solve the mystery, he crept to 
the bend where the swimmer had disappeared, 
and, crouching down, looked stealthily along the 
creek. 

At that moment, to his annoyance, the moon 
was hidden by a cloud, and there was comparative 
darkness. He strained his eyes, but saw nothing, 
though he heard, or seemed to hear, a sound as of 
something splashing gently in the water. Suddenly, 
with lightning brilliance, the moon swept out again 
into the open heaven, and then, O wonder ! O 
dreams of loveliness and Hellas ! he saw another 
vision which filled his soul with awe and admira- 
tion. 

Standing eighty or ninety yards away, on a 
small grassy promontory communicating with the 
sea-wall, was a form like a statue of white marble, 
dripping with silver dewdrops and glimmering in 
the full rays of the moon. Psyche emerging from 
her bath, Venus Aphrodite rising from the sea, 
could not have startled him more. To paraphrase 
the words of the sweetest of all English love 
poems, Somerset 

' Grew faint — 
She stood, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint !' 
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Yes, it was no dream, but a strange and 
startling reality. He could not discover, of 
course, in the dimness of the moonlight what 
the face was like, whether it was that of a girl 
or a woman advanced in years ; but the form was 
tall, slight, and beautifiil, and seemed without a 
flaw. 

She was bending slightly forward, half-covered, 
* like a mermaid in seaweed,' by her dripping 
hair, from which she was wringing the water with 
her hands ; and her face was averted, while her 
eyes seemed to be' searching the distant sky. She 
paused and listened. The dull sound of the 
heavy paddles of a distant steamboat broke upon 
the night, and then, suddenly, the hoarse cry of a 
heron sailing past, and startled by her presence. 
She laughed lightly, ran up into the shadow of 
the sea-wall, and disappeared from sight. 

Scarcely knowing what to do, Somerset de- 
liberated. It was quite clear to him now that 
he was taking undue advantage of an accident, 
and that he had no right to investigate the 
mystery further. The person, whoever she was, 
had no suspicion whatever that any ' peeping 
Tom ' had been watching her ; and if she did 
know she would, of course, be naturally indignant. 
Yet who on earth could she be, taking a sea-bath 
at that hour, and in a place so solitary ? Save for 
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a few straggling shepherds' huts, the island was 
almost untenanted, and the place where he stood 
was the loneliest place of all the island. He stood 
hesitating, and wondered and wondered. 

All was now silent. The vision did not re- 
appear. The moon shone on, the stars twinkled, 
but that was all. 

At last, eager to solve the mystery, Somerset 
decided to stroll on along the sea-wall ; but this 
time, determined to give the stranger, if she 
should be anywhere in hearing, due warning of 
his approach, he whistled as he went — whistled 
the gay tune of a nigger melody then very 
popular, and paused from time to time to look 
carelessly at the stars. His chivalry and delicacy 
were successful : he saw no more of the shining 
vision, and he was beginning to feel that it might 
have been all a mere fancy, when he heard a faint 
sound like a splash of oars, and saw shooting away 
along a distant part of the creek a small boat, 
rowed rapidly by a solitary form. He was too 
far away to distinguish whether the rower was 
man or woman, and before he approached nearer 
both boat and form had shot into the shadows 
and disappeared. 

Although the mystery now seemed satisfactorily 
explained, in so far that it was clear that what he 
had seen was nothing supernatural, he was still 
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greatly interested and puzzled, and, eager to retail 
his adventure to the companion of his solitude, he 
hastened back to the inn. 

He found Bufton dozing in the arm-chair by 
the fire. 

' Oh, Billy, such an adventure !' he cried, closing 
the door behind him and facing his friend with 
flushed cheek and flashing eyes. ' I've seen ' 

' What have you seen, you moon-struck idiot.-'' 
returned the cynic. 

' A vision ! an apparition ! Billy, I'm a jolly 
young Greek and not a Cockney ! And this isn't 
Essex, it's a part of ancient Hellas !' 

' Eh ? You've been drinking I' 

* I have — at the very fountain of the Muses ! 
And then — oh, Billy, " out of the Baths of Night 
came the divine one, naked and beautiful !" ' 

* What ?' growled Bufton. ' Whom are you 
talking about.''' 

' Aphrodite ! Astarte !' answered Somerset, 
smiling delightedly. ' Venus Anadyomene ! the 
Goddess of Canvey Island !' 



CHAPTER III. 

ENTER ANDROMEDA. 

At first, of course, Bufton thought that his friend 
was merely romancing, in the light-hearted manner 
of youth. To convince him that this was not the 
case, the young man described his adventure fully, 
expatiating on all the details. 

' You'd been dining, youngster,' observed Bufton, 
when he had heard everything. 

' My dear Billy, I'd only had a pint of bitter 
ale, and I was as sober as a judge. I saw exactly 
what I have described, and am entirely at a loss 
what to make of it. Save for the circumstance 
of the boat, I should be inclined to think that the 
whole thing was supernatural ; but goddesses and 
water-spirits don't go about in boats, and I'm 
convinced that what I saw was flesh and blood.' 

' Rum affair,' muttered Bufton, ' if you're not 
lying.' 
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'I'm telling you the simple truth. Who the 
deuce could the person have been ?' 

'Young bargee, perhaps, having a bath by 
moonlight.' 

' Absurd !' cried Somerset indignantly. ' I tell 
you it was a woman.' 

' Female labourer from one of the marsh farms, 
having her annual wash !' 

' There are no farms in that direction and no 
females. It's the most desolate and out-of-the- 
way part of all the island. Suppose we call in old 
Endell and consult him.^ He may be able to 
explain matters.' 

' Endell 's busy,' said Bufton, nodding his head 
towards the room-door, through which there came 
the murmur of loud laughter and gruff voices. A 
party of men from Gravesend had landed from a 
barge, and, joined by some fishermen from Leigh, 
was thronging the tap-room wJiich adjoined the 
bar. 

' I should keep Endell out of it for the present,' 
continued Bufton. ' He'll only think we're chaff- 
ing, as usual. Wait till morning, youngster ; 
your wits will be clearer, and we may hear some- 
thing.' 

So it was decided, and presently the two friends 
retired to rest in their rooms upstairs, two small 
but habitable chambers which the old woman of 

3 
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the house had made fairly comfortable. Long 
after they had retired the noise continued to come 
from below, but at last the last wayfarer was 
thrust out, the door closed and bolted, and silence 
reigned in the Lobster Smack. 

Too excited to rest, Somerset remained for 
hours en des ha Mll^, smoking and gazing out into 
the night. The window of his room commanded 
the little haven and the dark reaches of the 
adjoining river. He watched dark ships passing 
to and fro, with strange, ghostly sounds in the 
darkness ; barges and fishing-boats drifting down 
with the tide ; lights flashing and moving ; and 
over all the moon, still radiant, rising higher and 
higher towards the zenith. But his thoughts 
were elsewhere — far away in the old world of 
Fable, or down among the lonely marshes where 
his dream of the Past seemed to have assumed a 
human form and likeness. 

At last, tired and weary, he slipped into bed. 
He was just dropping off, when he heard feet 
moving and voices murmuring outside his bedroom 
door. 

' Quiet !' said a voice which he recognised as 
that of his landlord — ' quiet, or you'll wake the 
gentlemen.' 

Another voice replied in a whisper ; it seemed 
too clear for that of the old dame, but that, 
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Somerset thought, was only his fancy. The next 
moment he was fast asleep, dreaming that he was 
Adonis the hunter, or some such happy creature 
of old days, chasing the Goddess of Love and 
Beauty through the moonlit groves. Again and 
again he came near and was about to seize her in 
his arms, but again and again she vanished laugh- 
ing, despite his prayers and entreaties. 

He awoke very early, as was his custom, but 
early as he was, the sun was up before him, 
preparing the glories of a splendid summer 
morning. He slipped on his clothes, threw a 
towel on his arm, and went downstairs. No one 
was as yet astir, for neither Job Endell nor his 
wife belonged to the class which rises with the 
lark. He peeped into the tap-room and bar ; 
they were dark, and smelt unpleasantly of the 
fumes of beer and spirits. Unbolting the door, 
he slipped out into the fresh air, which was 
already warm with sunshine, only the sun was 
still low in the east. 

A stroll of a quarter of a mile brought him to 
a little inlet of the river, where he was accustomed 
to take his mcrning bath. It was about mid-tide, 
and the water, though brackish, was clear and 
refreshing. After a plunge and a short swim he 
returned to land, dressed, and went for a sharp 
walk along the sea-wall. 

3—2 
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Curiosity brought him again to the scene of his 
last night's adventure. How different it looked 
by daylight, bereft of the glamour cast by moon 
and stars ! The water in the creek was low, and 
the banks of hard mud looked black and ugly. 
All around on the marshes hung folds of damp 
mist, melting away with the warmth of the 
morning sun. 

He leaped down from the wall and stood on the 
tiny promontory where the Vision had stood on 
the previous night. It was covered with coarse 
sea-grass and loose stones, with here and there a 
tuft of white candywort and a flower of the 
dandelion. He stooped down and, Crusoe-like, 
saw, or fancied he saw, marks like the print of 
naked feet ! 

Then, still greatly puzzled, he walked back to 
the inn. By this time the landlady was up and 
astir. The front-door and the lower windows 
were wide open, and he saw Mrs. Endell moving 
about within, tidying the sitting-room. He sat 
down on the seat in front of the inn, and lit his 
pipe. 

As he did so, his attention was attracted to a 
small rowing-boat, stranded on the banks of the 
haven — a canoe-like boat with two light paddles 
lying in it, and its name, the Seamew, painted in 
white letters on the stern. It was drawn up close 
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to the tiny dingy of the yawl, which was anchored 
out in the muddy bay. 

'Hullo!' shouted a voice, and looking up he 
saw the head of Bufton projecting from his bed- 
room window, 

* Hullo, Billy ! Coming down?' 

Bufton nodded. 

'I say,' continued Somerset, pointing to the 
rowing-boat, ' whom does that belong to ? It 
wasn't here yesterday.' 

' Your Venus, perhaps,' returned Bufton, grin- 
ning cynically and disappearing. 

' I'll question the old man,' muttered Somerset, 
rising and preparing to enter the house. He had 
just crossed the threshold when he heard the land- 
lord's voice in the bar talking eagerly to someone. 
He pushed the tap-room door open, and strolled in. 

The window had been thrown open, the fumes 
of overnight had disappeared, and close to the 
window, looking out, stood a young girl, at 
whose unexpected appearance Somerset paused in 
amazement, his surprise being twofold — surprise 
at finding there a strange young person of the 
opposite sex,, and surprise at her wonderful 
personal beauty. 

Hair as black as night, yet shot through where 
the sunlight struck it with chestnut gleams ; black 
eyebrows which nearly met over the forehead. 
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giving to her face in moments of passion a 
strangely troubled and almost sinister expression 
of power and intensity ; eyes large and gray, shot 
with agate rays ; a perfect Grecian nose, with 
nostrils delicately dilated ; a full ripe mouth, 
slightly open and disclosing ivory teeth ; and an 
alabaster complexion, darkly tinted on the cheeks 
with the sunny ruddiness of a ripe pear. Such 
was the girl's face and head, and the form matched 
them in comeliness, from the white throat to the 
finger-tips, and thence to the shapely feet. Her 
whole appearance gave an extraordinary picture 
of youth and strength, combined with agility and 
grace. 

Her dress was that of a peasant girl or fisher- 
man's daughter : a dark petticoat of blue serge, 
reaching to just above the ankles ; above it a white 
jacket or short gown of cotton, open at the 
throat ; coarse woollen stockings and rough leather 
shoes. Her black hair was gathered up in a knot, 
and secured by a net or snood. 

As Somerset approached her, she looked at him 
with the utmost self-possession and the faintest 
shadow of a smile. 

' I beg your pardon,' he murmured awkwardly. 
' I — I was looking for Endell.' 

As he spoke the landlord appeared behind the 
bar. 
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'Now then, Anniedromedy,' he said, 'don't 
stand idling there ; the missis wants ye.' 

' All right,' answered the girl, in a clear ringing 
voice, and with another glance at Somerset, a 
Parthian glance which met him full in the eyes, 
she passed him by and left the room. 

Utterly amazed, Somerset stood for some 
moments looking after her ; then, glancing towards 
the bar, he met the crafty eyes of the landlord, 
who was leaning over and watching him keenly. 

' Who's that.^"' asked the young man. 

'That?' repeated Endell, with his stereotyped 
grin. 'Our gel. Anniedromedy we calls her, 
and so she were christened.' 

' Curious name,' murmured Somerset. 

' You're right, sir,' said the old man confi- 
dentially, ' and she's a curious gel. But she's a 
spanker, for all that, ain't she ? With a wonderful 
pair of eyes in her figure-head, eh ? But, harkee, 
governor,' he continued, sinking his voice: 'don't I 
let the missis catch you looking at her and 
admiring of her! She watches her as a cat 
watches a kitten, the old woman does. She 
won't let even me be extra civil.' 

' Who is she, though ? Surely not your servant ?' 

' Well, no, not exactly that, though she's got to 
make herself useful. She helps my missis a bit 
when she's in the humour, does Anniedromedy ; 
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but, bless ye ! she's a queer little devil, and does 
pretty much as she pleases,' 

' I didn't know she was here,' said Somerset, 
more and more puzzled. ' When did she come ?' 

' She came last night, sir, arter you was a-bed. 
The old woman didn't expect her, but I did.' 

Somerset started. A new light flashed suddenly 
into his mind as he exclaimed : 

' I've got it ! She came in that boat which is 
lying on the shore in front of the inn. Am I right .'' 

* Sure enough, you're right,' was the reply. 
' She rowed herself over from Leigh at high 
water, and dropped in like a ghost when me and 
the missis was at supper.' 

Somerset's next remark — or, rather, question — 
was a peculiar one. Leaning eagerly across to 
Endell, he asked in a low voice : 

' Can she — can she swim ?' 

The old man opened his eyes, and then, tickled 
by the question, burst into a hoarse chuckle. 

' Now, that's the rummest question ever I 
heerd !' he cried. 

' Answer it, for all that.' 

' Oh, I'll answer it straight enough,' returned 
the landlord. ' Swim ? Lor' bless you ! she can 
swim like a duck, she can, and slip under water 
like an eel. There ain't much she can't do in that 
line, mister, or in the boating line, or the sailing line, 
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or the fishing line. She's half mermaid and half 
able seaman, is our geh' 

At this moment the voice of Mrs, Endell, 
calling ' Job ! Job Endell !' in peremptory tones, 
summoned him away. He winked and touched 
his lips significantly. 

' Mum's the word, sir,' he said, ' especially afore 
the old woman.' 

The effect on Somerset of that meeting with the 
young girl and of Endell's mysterious hints con- 
cerning her was somewhat peculiar. Instead of 
hastening to pour his news into Bufton's ears, as 
was generally his custom, he became suddenly 
taciturn and uncommunicative. While they were 
breakfasting together in the parlour, waited on as 
usual by Mrs. Endell, he ate and drank like a 
man in a brown study, fidgeted in his chair, and 
once or twice began whistling a tune. 

' What the devil's the matter with you ?' de- 
manded Bufton, who had been observing him for 
some time quietly. 

' Eh .'' What .''' answered Somerset, starting. 
' Nothing's the matter. We're going to have 
another lovely day,' he added irrelevantly. 

There was a long pause, Bufton began making 
his preparations for work in the open air, while 
Somerset sat smoking on the sill of the open 
window. 
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' What are you going to be up to to-day ?' 
asked Bufton presently. 

The young man did not seem to hear, and the 
question was repeated. 

' Perseus and Andromeda,' murmured Somerset, 
as if to himself. 

' Eh ? What the deuce do you mean ?' 

' Nothing, Billy, only ' 

He paused, and met Bufton's astonished gaze ; 
then, as if suddenly tickled by the humour of the 
situation, he began laughing and singing the follow- 
ing doggerel : 

' Anniedromedy's her name, 

And England is her nation, 
Canvey is her dwelling-place. 
And blessed be Creation !' 

' Hang me if I can make you out !' cried Bufton. 

'Hang me if I can make myself out!' said 
Somerset, laughing. ' It's this way, Billy : I'm 
transmogrified, as I told you last night, into a 
jolly young Greek of the prehistoric period. This 
isn't Canvey Island at all — it's Hellas. Old 
Endell's a King of the Isles, and Mother Endell's 
a Sybilline oracle. As for you ' 

* Look here,' exclaimed Bufton, strolling over to 
him and putting a strong hand on his shoulder, 
' either you've made some new discovery or you're 
going off your head !' 
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' Both, Billy — both,' was the instantaneous reply. 
' I've made a new discovery, and I'm going ofF my 
head. So would you,' he added emphatically, ' if 
you'd seen what I have seen.' 

' Well, what have you seen, you moon-calf .?' 

' First you must swear, by all the gods, to keep 
my secret.' 

' All right,' said Bufton, grinning. 

' Well, then, hear and wonder. The vision 
that I saw last night has become a reality this 
morning. My Venus Anadyomcne has clothed 
herself in modern raiment, and is here — here in 
the Lobster Smack, She came hither in yonder 
shallop, as I suspected. She arrived at hush of 
night, when you were snoring. I have seen her ; 
I have spoken to her. Her name is Andromeda 
— or Anniedromedy in the Doric of the vulgar — 
and oh, Billy, I adore her to distraction !' 

Whereupon he proceeded to explain in detail 
what had taken place — his meeting with the 
strange young girl, and his subsequent conversa- 
tion with the landlord. Bufton listened quietly, 
and then observed, with a shrug of the shoulders : 

' I see — Job Endell's " gel," as he called her, 
A kitchen wench — a maid-of-all-work ! Your 
swan turns out to be a goose, as usual.' 

' Substitute the word " duck," and I'll accept 
your description. Wait till you've seen her, 
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that's all. But mind, mine is the first call. If 
she sits to anyone, she sits to me.' 

' Take my advice, and, whoever the girl is, let 
her alone,' said Bufton. ' If you don't, I shall have 
to warn her that you're a young fool who falls in 
love with every petticoat he sees. We're down 
here to study, not to gallivant, and, by Jove ! if 
you don't behave yourself, I'll soon put a stop to 
your philandering.' 

So saying, Bufton sallied forth, carrying with 
him his portable easel and other materials for 
sketching. He was soon busy at work under the 
shade of his umbrella. As for Somerset, he 
seemed at a loss what to do. He fidgeted over 
his sketch-book, toyed with his colours and 
brushes, went in and out of the room, ever with 
both eyes and ears alert towards the recesses of the 
inn where the mysterious maid was hidden. At 
last he joined his fi-iend outside, and sitting down 
on the form In front of the inn, placed his sketch- 
book on his knees and began drawing. 

The day advanced, and there was no sign what- 
ever of the new-comer. 

From time to time Mrs. Endell appeared at the 
windows or at the door, while Job was busy in 
the bar, waiting for customers who never came. 
The day was close and sultry, and a mist of 
mingled sunshine and vapour hung over the 
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marshes. Beyond the little haven, steam-boats, 
ships and barges passed to and fro continually on 
the Great River, but the sounds they brought with 
them only made the silence which followed the 
deeper and intenser. 

At mid-day the two friends partook of a frugal 
lunch in the open air, for indoors the heat was 
positively unbearable. Job brought out a small 
wooden table, and placed it in the shadow of the 
inn, Mrs. Endell laid the cloth and brought out 
the meal — cold mutton and salad, with bread and 
cheese. All the time Somerset kept his eyes on 
the door, and made frequent excuses to run into 
the house and up to his bedroom. Still there was 
no sign of Andromeda, 

' This is beastly !' he muttered, scowling at his 
companion. ' Where, oh where is my Divinity?' 

Bufton grinned mockingly. 

' Your Divinity is a female of the name of 
Harris,' he said, alluding to a well-known creation 
of the immortal ' Boz.' ' I don't believe there's 
no sich person.' 

His back was towards the door of the inn, 
which Somerset sat iacing. Suddenly he saw the 
young man's face change and brighten. 

' Don't you ? Look there !' 

Turning quickly on his seat, Bufton saw at the 
inn door the very individual whose existence he 
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had been doubting. She was standing on the 
threshold, shading her eyes with her hands and 
gazing across the haven in the direction of the 
river. She was apparently quite unconscious of, 
or indifferent to, the presence of the two men. 

Somerset, however, saw his opportunity. Hold- 
ing up a tankard which he had just emptied, he 
knocked vigorously on the table with the handle 
of his knife. The girl turned, nodded, and came 
towards him. 

' Yes, sir ?' she said quietly. 

' I was summoning Mrs. Endell,' he replied, 
looking up into her face with a self-assured smile. 
' The fact is, I should like another half-pint 
of ale.' 

The girl nodded again, took the tankard, and 
ran into the house. The eyes of the two 
men met. 

' Well ?' exclaimed Somerset triumphantly. 

' Is that the girl .?' said Bufton. 

' That, sir,' replied Somerset, with assumed 
pomposity, ' is the individual whom you have 
coarsely designated Mrs. Harris ! Tell me 
honestly what you think of her. If you are any 
judge whatever, which I doubt, of the female form 
divine ' 

' Shut up !' growled the other, as the girl re- 
appeared, carrying in her hand the replenished 
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tankard, which she placed down before Somerset. 
The young man seized the tankard, and, bowing 
smilingly to the girl, raised it to his lips, still with 
his eyes fixed on hers. With perfect self-posses- 
sion she returned his gaze, glanced quietly at 
Bufton, and then, turning carelessly away, walked 
down to the shore, and began examining the 
rowing-boat, which was drawn up high above 
water-mark. 

' " Drink to me only with thine eyeS; and I will 
pledge with mine !" ' murmured Somerset, with a 
wink. ' Your health, Anniedromedy.' 

He had sunk his voice to a whisper, so that it 
was impossible she could have heard him, but as 
he pledged her, she looked towards him with an 
amused smile. He waved the tankard towards 
her, and she turned laughingly away. 

' Isn't she splendid ?' said Somerset. 

' She's not bad,' replied Bufton. ' Mind what I 
said to you. She's a good little girl, I'm sure, and 
you've got to let her alone. If you don't ' 

He was interrupted by Mrs. Endell, who now 
came from the inn bearing some fruit — apples and 
oranges — on a willow-pattern plate. As she placed 
them down on the table she glanced towards the 
girl with an expression the reverse of amiable, and 
then at Somerset, who sat smiling into her 
face. 
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'Shall I get you some more ale, mister?* she 
asked, frowning. 

' Thank you,' replied Somerset ; ' the young lady 
has already done me that honour.' 

' Chaffing, as usual,' muttered the old woman. 
' There's no young ladies here, mister. If you 
mean the lass yonder, she's no call to wait upon 
you — that's my business. You let her alone, and 
she'll let you alone ; that's my advice to you.' 

' Come, come, mother, don't lose your temper,' 
cried Somerset, still with his provoking smile. 

' I ain't losing my temper neither !' returned 
Mrs. Endell. 'But it's no use talking to you, 
mister ; you're too full of your imperence.' She 
turned to Bufton and addressed herself to him. 
' You see, sir, she's under my care, and I've got to 
look arter her.' 

/~'A relation, I suppose .'" asked the elder 
man. 

' Well, not 'xactly a relation ; but I knows her 
people and she's under my charge, so I'll take it 
as a favour, sir, if you'll remember that. She's no 
call to be hereaway s at all just now. I was hoping 
she'd stay at Rayleigh till you and your friend had 
gone.' 

So saying, with another grim look at Somerset, 
whose sentiments towards young persons of her 
own sex she evidently distrusted, she sailed back 
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to the inn. On the threshold she paused and 
called out : ' Anniedromedy !' 

The girl looked up from the boat over which 
she had been bending. Mrs. Endell pointed into 
the house, as if to imply that the girl was wanted 
there, and disappeared across the threshold. 

' You heard what the old lady said .''' observed 
Bufton. ' She has evidently the most perfect 
comprehension of your rascally character. If you 
don't mind, you may get both the girl and your- 
self into trouble.' 

' Rubbish !' cried Somerset, springing up and 
looking eagerly towards the subject of their con- 
versation. ' There is a mystery, and I'm going to 
solve it. By Jove ! she's launching the boat. I 
suppose she's going out for a row.' 

Such seemed to be the case. The girl, putting 
out all her strength, was endeavouring to push the 
boat into the water ; but although the boat was 
very light, the shore was muddy, and the task was 
no easy one. In a minute Somerset had joined 
her, despite the remonstrances of his friend, who 
tried to call him back. 

' Let me help you,' he cried eagerly. 

She smiled and nodded, and with his assistance 
the boat was soon floated. Indifferent both to 
mud and water, Somerset stood holding the boat, 
while the girl leaped in, seated herself, and seized 

4 
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a paddle to push ofF. But the young man still 
clung to the boat, though he felt himself sinking 
ankle-deep in the muddy tide, 

' Take care, sir!' cried the girl ; ' you'll get your- 
self wet.' 

' Oh, never mind,' was the desperate reply. 
' May I ask where you are going?' 

The girl laughed and waved her hand towards 
the river. 

*I suppose I mustn't come with you?' said 
Somerset. 

She looked at him, with a little shrug of the 
shoulders, her dark eyebrows contracting, her eyes 
inspecting him curiously. Then she shook her 
head, with a glance towards the inn. 

' At least, you'll do me a favour ? That's our 
yawl floating there at anchor. I want to get on 
board, and ' 

' All right ; jump in,' answered the girl care- 
lessly. 

In a moment he had sprung into the boat, 
almost upsetting it in his eagerness, and had sunk 
down in the stern, while the girl seized the 
paddles and rowed from the shore. The yawl was 
only a hundred yards away, and they approached 
it rapidly, 

'You needn't row so fast,' cried Somerset, 
smiling, ' I'm not in a hurry.' 
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The hint was entirely thrown away, and before 
any further remonstrance could be made they 
were alongside the yawl. 

Somerset did not stir. 

' It seems a shame to leave you,' he said, 
' Shall we change places, and ' 

Another emphatic shake of the head, and 
another glance towards the inn, close to which 
Bufton was standing in company with Mrs. Endell. 

' Would you mind telling me your name ?' said 
Somerset. 

' Annie,' answered the girl. 

' Anniedromedy ?' 

The black eyebrows were again contracted, and 
the eyes flashed almost angrily. 

'Just Annie,' answered the girl, .with evident 
impatience, motioning him to step on board. 
Thus urged, he clambered on to the yacht, and 
swift as an arrow the little boat shot away towards 
the river. He took off his hat and waved it to 
his new acquaintance. She looked back and 
nodded. The frown had faded from her face, and 
her eyes twinkled merrily. 

' Annie — not Anniedromedy,' muttered Somer- 
set, ' She's Andromeda to me for all that, and if 
there's any Dragon to be polished ofF, I'm on to 
play Perseus.' 

4—2 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAID OF CANVEY ISLAND. 

Leaving Somerset to gaze after her admiringly 
from the deck of the little yawl, the girl rowed 
rapidly across the pool or basin in the direction of 
the river. 

The tide was running out, and the boat needed 
little or no propelling as soon as it was caught in 
the current. In a few minutes it swept through 
the narrow passage communicating with the 
Thames, while the girl, only leaning on her oars, 
just touched the water with the blades from time 
to time to keep the little craft steady. The sun 
was blazing down on the great river. Vessels of 
all kinds were coming and going — barges drifting 
down with the tide, brown-sailed fishing-boats 
creeping far away along the Kentish shore, home- 
ward-bound vessels crawling slowly in the wake 
of fussy little tugs. The water was low, and 
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along the shores of Canvey Island stretched banks 
of sand and mud, crowned here and there with red 
iron beacons, and haunted by flocks of screaming 
gulls. Out towards the middle of the stream 
large buoys marked the deep channel. 

Keeping near to the shore in the shallows, 
Annie suffered herself to be drifted slowly along 
in the slack ebb until she reached the grass- 
covered promontory, at the end of which stood a 
beacon, a sort of iron cage, the favourite resting- 
place of black-backed gulls and kittiwakes. Here 
she paused, and, running the boat on a dry spot, 
half mud, half shingle, drew it well out of the 
water and secured it to the shore by throwing out 
the anchor. A minute later she stood under the 
beacon, shading her eyes with her hands, and 
gazing out towards the distant Nore. 

Beyond Canvey Island the Thames spread out 
into a broad estuary, mingling its waters with 
those of the distant sea. To the left — that is to 
say, to the north-east — lay the cliffs and low head- 
lands of Essex, with the red-tiled fishing village of 
Leigh, facing muddy flats and deep pools sprinkled 
with shrimping boats, some floating at anchor, 
others stranded on the mud ; to the right, dimly 
visible through the twinkling banks of heat, were 
the hills of Kent and the mouth of the river, with 
the naval station of Sheerness ; further away to 
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the south were the island of Sheppey and the little 
low-lying town of Heme Bay ; while due east- 
ward, right before her eyes, was the great estuary 
itself, covered with vessels of all sizes and degrees, 
and rippling with a breeze blowing fresh from the 
English Channel. 

It was a beautiful scene, full of life and motion, 
yet very still and silent, like a picture seen in a 
mirror. No sound disturbed the air, save now 
and then the cry of a sea-gull or the sharp whistle 
of a passing curlew. 

Quietly and earnestly, like one seeking for some 
sign or expecting some message, the girl watched 
the great waters, glancing from shore to shore, 
from ship to ship, and as she gazed her face grew 
troubled, angry even, and her black eyebrows 
were knitted ominously over her eager eyes. 
Then, with an impatient gesture of the arms 
and a shrug of the shoulders, she threw herself 
down on the thin grass at the foot of the beacon, 
and, resting her elbows on her knees and her chin 
in her hands, gazed sullenly at vacancy. Her 
face grew darker and angrier. From time to 
time she sighed heavily, as if in pain, and as her 
eyes fell again on the dark waters and the dreary 
flats of the island surrounding her, they grew dim 
with unshed tears. 

It was late in the afternoon when she reappeared 
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at the inn. The two artists had wandered off to- 
gether for a stroll about the island, the inn-keeper 
was in the bar attending to two or three stray 
customers who had landed from a barge, and his 
wife was alone in the kitchen. The girl came in 
slowly and wearily, and, without a word, threw 
herself down on a stool by the kitchen fire. 
Seated there, she rested her chin in her hand, 
and gazed at vacancy, with the same dull ex- 
pression she had worn out of doors. The old 
woman watched her quietly, and then, breaking 
the oppressive silence, said sharply : 

' Where have you been, Anniedromedy ? I've 
been waiting for you all day to help me to tidy 
up.' Then, as the girl returned no answer, she 
continued : ' It's about time, ain't it, you made 
yourself a bit more useful ? Young gels like you 
wasn't born to idle and waste their time away, and 
I'm sick and tired of your goings on this year 
past.' 

' You ain't more sick and tired than I am,' cried 
the girl, with a flash of her dark eyes. ' I hate the 
place — I hate myself! I'd sooner drown myself 
than live on here like this.' 

'Now don't you be a fool,' returned Mrs. Endell, 
a little cowed by the angry rejoinder. 'Don't you 
forget, neither, which side your bread's buttered, 
miss. We promised to keep you till he come 
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back, and we've done it, and see as no harm came 
to you ; but you owe us mor'n two years' board 
and lodging, and the Lord knows whether we'll 
ever be paid. Joe thinks never ; and look you, 
we're poor folk and can't afford to keep a fine 
lady about the house.' 

• A pretty lady !' cried the girl, with a bitter 
laugh ; but she added, rising to her feet and 
still looking down at the fire : ' You needn't 
be frightened, though; I shan't stop here much 
longer.' 

' Now look 'ee here, Anniedromedy.' 

The girl wheeled round fiercely as if stung. 

' Don'f call me that !' she cried. 

' It's your name, ain't it .'"' asked the old woman. 

' I don't know and I don't care ; but I hate it, 
and J won't be called by it. Call me Annie, if 
you like, but not the other. It makes me sick — 
it makes me remember ! It makes me ' 

She paused suddenly, shuddering and hugging 
herself with her arms as if chilled. Her face had 
grown quite gray and colourless. 

' Come, come !' said Mrs. Endell, more gently, 
walking to her and placing a hand upon her arm. 
, Don't be contrary, my gel. You know you've 
got a friend in me as long as you behave respect- 
able and do what's told you. Just you be patient 
and bide a bit. P'raps things will right them- 
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selves before long ; p'raps he'll come back, and 
then ' 

Darker and darker grew the girl's face. 

' He'll never come back,' she said, ' and I'm 
glad of it.' 

' Don't say that, my lass ; he's the best friend 
you ever had.' 

' Friend or no friend,' was the answer, ' he's 
gone for evermore. If he was living, he'd have 
been home long ere this. It's four long years 
now, mother, since he went away, saying he'd be 
back in a year. I've waited long enough, and now 
I'm tired of waiting ; so I'm going away, first 
chance I get, to seek my fortune.' 

The old woman smiled pityingly, and shook 
her head. 

' No, no,' she cried, ' you ain't going away yet 
awhile. Time enough for that when I bid you 
pack, and it ain't come to that yet, if you behave 
yourself and make yourself useful. Don't you 
forget that I've promised to look after you and 
keep you out of trouble. Fortune, indeed ! Gels 
don't make their fortunes so easy, and even if they 
did, you ain't free to do as you please.' 

' I am fi-ee !' cried Annie. ' You can't keep me 
if I want to go !' 

* I can, though,' replied Mrs. Endell, ' and the 
law will uphold me. You're left under my care 
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till the man that owns you comes back to claim 
you!' She added more gently, seeing that the girl 
was about to retort passionately : ' Come, lass, 
don't be foolish. You know well enough you've 
got a good home here, and have always been used 
kindly. I've held my tongue, and so has Job, 
about you. Folk think you're a free, unbespoken 
gel, and neither wife nor widdy, though the Lord 
knows you're one of them two, and maybe both. 
If they knew what we know, they'd be talking, 
and we don't want that.' 

Her voice sank to a whisper as she spoke, and 
when the girl answered her it was also in hushed 
tones, almost of entreaty. For some time they 
conversed thus together, and presently the girl 
grew quieter and more resigned, until at last, quite 
subdued to the other's will, she began to assist her 
in the housework. 

Later on in the day, while Somerset and Bufton 
were still absent, Annie entered the rooms upstairs. 
The bedroom occupied by Bufton resembled its 
owner, in its carelessly arranged and untidy 
character ; clothes, books, and artistic materials 
were scattered about everywhere, and pipes and 
cigar - boxes covered the mantelpiece. Quite 
different was the room adjoining, where Somerset 
slumbered nightly. The contents of an elegant 
dressing-bag were arranged before the mirror — 
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ivory-backed brushes, with the monogram ' C. S.,' 
bottles of scent, packets of perfumed soap. 
Everything was daintily and neatly arranged, for 
Somerset was an elegant and a luxurious young 
gentleman. On a small table near the window 
were some books, tastefully bound, and among 
them, in a double frame of yellow plush, two 
photographs — one of Somerset himself in boating 
flannels, the other of a young lady. 

Full of feminine curiosity, Annie examined the 
photographs very carefully. That of Somerset was 
a capital likeness, with the happy, open face and 
bold eyes of the original. While she looked at it 
it seemed to smile at her roguishly, as the man 
himself had done, and in answer to the smile her 
own eyes sparkled and her face flushed eagerly. 
Then she turned to the other picture, and her 
expression grew less amiable. The young lady 
was certainly very pretty — a blonde, with blue 
eyes and golden hair. 

She was wondering to herself who the young 
lady could be — the young man's sister or his 
sweetheart — when she heard voices below, and 
then someone running lightly up the stairs. She 
had just time to put down the photograph frame 
and to reach the door, when she found herself 
face to face with the tenant of the room. He 
drew aside, smiling, to let her pass, which she did, 
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with her face burning, her eyes averted. He 
laughed. She did not turn. Then he called to 
her in his clear, boyish voice, and she turned and 
looked him in the face. 

' Would you mind asking Mrs. Endell,' he said, 
' to send me up some warm water ?' 

She nodded, and turned to go. 

' Stop a bit,' he continued, laughing. ' You 
needn't be in such a hurry.' Then, as she hesi- 
tated, he continued : ' It was rather a shame of 
you to leave me perched out yonder on the yawl. 
I thought you would have come back to fetch me 
and take me ashore. As it was, I had to wait 
there till I was relieved by a sweep of a bargee.' 

There was something so frank and so good- 
humoured in his nature that it was impossible to 
be angry with him for his impudence, or to refrain 
from answering his smile. Their eyes met, and 
Annie vanished, carrying the message to the 
kitchen. The old woman received it with an 
angry toss of the head, 

' Sit ye down there,' she said. ' I'll take Mr. 
Somerset his hot water.' 

Annie smiled and shrugged her shoulders. Her 
fit of gloom seemed to have quite passed away. 
She had heard the first note of the charmer, and 
was quite in the mood to wait and listen for 
more. 
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Several days passed, during which the young 
man saw little or nothing of his new acquaintance. 
When they did meet, Mrs. Endell was always 
close at hand, jealously watching her charge, and 
spiriting her away at the slightest overtures at 
conversation. Somerset, however, being a past 
master in this sort of business, was only biding 
his time. He was determined to know more 
of Annie — or ' Anniedromedy,' as they called 
her — and he was not easily beaten or daunted. 
The chance he was waiting for came at last, 
early one morning, about a week after their first 
meeting. 

He had wandered away to take his early plunge, 
and was turning back to the inn for breakfast, 
when he saw the girl in the distance, her face 
turned inland in the direction of Benfleet. She 
was strolling slowly and carelessly along, carrying 
on her arm a small basket, and the road she 
followed wound right across the island, to a farm 
which was situated a couple of miles away, near to 
the Benfleet Woods. 

Without a moment's hesitation Somerset gave 
chase, just keeping his quarry in sight till the inn 
was hidden behind the sea-wall, and there was no 
likelihood of espionage in that direction. Then 
he spurted, and, being a swift pedestrian, soon 
overtook the girl. She heard his footsteps behind 
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her, looked back, saw him approaching, and walked 
quickly away. 

In another minute he was close to her, raising 
his hat politely, and giving her ' Good-morning.* 
With head averted, she returned his greeting, and 
he noticed, with the keen eye of a sportsman, that 
her white neck was suflfiised with crimson, a sign 
that she was blushing nervously, or, as it might 
be, flushing indignantly. 

' May I ask where you are going ?' he inquired, 
keeping pace with her as she hurried on. 

She answered that she was going on an errand 
to the farm. 

'May I accompany you?' he asked, with his 
most insinuating smile. 

She turned, and looked him full in the face. 
The blush, if blush it had been, was gone, and 
her gaze was quite calm and self-possessed. 

' I'd rather you didn't,' she said, with de- 
cision. 

* I'd rather I did,' he returned, not in the least 
abashed. ' You see,' he continued easily, ' I've 
been longing to have a talk with you ever since 
we first met. It's so av/fuUy dull down here with 
no one to talk to, and I was thinking of packing 
up my traps and returning to London, when you 
appeared, like a bit of new sunshine.' 

She did not reply, but her pace slackened and 
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her face grew thoughtful, as they strolled on side 
by side. 

'Do you come from London, sir?' she asked 
presently. 

' Indeed I do,' was the reply — ' from the part 
of it they call Bohemia. Perhaps you've heard 
of it?' 

' No,' she answered, with a shake of the head. 
'I've only been in London once, and that was 
years since, when I was little. I've often thought 
I'd like to live there.' 

' I don't think you'd like it,' said Somerset. 
' To a country girl like you ' 

To his surprise she interrupted him impatiently, 
saying : 

' I ain't a country girl ; I hate the country ! / I 
hate Canvey Island most of all ! It's right enough, 
perhaps, in summer-time, but in winter, when the 
fogs come, and the sun scarcely shines, and there's 
nothing to look at but the black marshes and the 
river, and the rainy sea out yonder, it's like being/ 
dead and buried.' 

' Have you lived here all your life ?' 

' Not much !' cried Annie, with a toss of the 
head. ' I came here four years ago, and I've never 
left it, except to stop now and then with the young 
ladies at Rayleigh.' 

'And before you came here?' 
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Her face darkened, her black eyebrows were 
contracted, while the old look of desolation came 
into her face. She made no answer. 

* If you were not born in the country,' he per- 
sisted, 'where were you born.'' Not in London, 
surely ?' 

' You want to know too much,' she said, turn- 
ing her face away, and speaking to him over her 
shoulder. 

' I am rather inquisitive,' he returned cheerily. 
' You see, you interest me. Such a pretty girl as 
you ' 

Her eyes flashed at him, as she exclaimed: 

* Now you're chaffing ! I'm not fool enough to 
think I'm pretty — and even if I was, it wouldn't 
matter.' 

' Beauty always matters, and I can assure you, 
speaking purely as an artist, that I'm neither 
chaffing nor flattering. You're as handsome as 
your namesake must have been, I assure you 1' 

' My namesake ? Who's she ?' 

' Why, Andromeda — the Greek maiden who 
was rescued by Perseus from the Monster. The 
name is rather an unusual one, and I should like 
to know how you got it.' 

'My name's Annie!' returned the girl em- 
phatically ; ' I hate the other !' 

'Why.?' 
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' Because !' was the irrelevant reply, emphasized 
by compressed lips and flashing eyes. 

They wandered on side by side. Presently 
Annie paused, glancing back in the direction of 
the inn. 

' I think you'd best go,' she said. ' Your break- 
fast's waiting, sir.' 

' I'm not hungry,' he replied ; ' and if you don't 
mind, I'd rather keep you company.' 

' Oh, I don't mind,' said Annie, with a little 
shrug of the shoulders. * But if they see you and 
me walking together, they'll be scolding. Mrs. 
Endell doesn't like me to talk to gentlemen.' 

'Whom does she expect you to talk to?' 
demanded Somerset, laughing. ' Only to water- 
side characters and bargees.'' Besides, what right 
has she to shut you out from civilized society and 
polite conversation like mine."* That's the worst 
of these superannuated country folk ! They think 
a man can't look at a young person of the other 
sex without making love to her.' 

Their eyes met, and the girl laughed. 

'Some men can't,' she said — 'or, at least, pre- 
tending.' 

' I'm different.' 

' I'm sure I hope so, sir,' she returned simply. 
' Love - making's all nonsense. Folk can be 
friendly without that, and I'm sure it's a pleasure 

5 
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to talk now and then to someone who looks like 
a Christian.' 

With talk like this -they beguiled the way, and 
presently came within sight of the farm for which 
Annie was bound — a small, low-lying cluster of 
buildings situated in the centre of marshy fields, 
on which forlorn cattle were amphibiously grazing. 
Annie's restraint and embarrassment had vanished, 
and she talked quite freely about herself and her 
solitary life, only darkening and resuming some- 
thing of her former gloomy manner when Somerset 
questioned her about her birth and antecedents. 

Close to the farm they parted, the girl refusing 
to accept his escort any fiirther. More puzzled 
than ever about his new acquaintance, Somerset 
strolled back to the Lobster Smack for breakfast. 



CHAPTER V. 

THOUGH CONVERSATIONAL, IS RETROSPECTIVE. 

Naturally of an inquiring mind, and being 
peculiarly interested in the person whom he had 
encountered under such romantic circumstances, 
Somerset determined to go to the fountain-head 
for information. That fountain-head was Job 
Endell, and the way to make it flow freely was to 
pour ardent spirits into it. So that very day 
Somerset beguiled the old sea-dog on board the 
little yawl, took him down to the tiny cabin, 
where there was a supply of excellent whisky, and 
when, under the influence of several drams, Job 
was beginning to grow talkative, prepared for his 
cross-examination. 

' You don't keep stufF like that ashore, Job,' 
he said, refilling Job's glass from a fest-ebbing 
bottle. 

Job grinned and shook his head. 

5—2 
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' We've no call for it, mister,' he replied. ' The 
customers who come our way ain't of much 
account, and don't know good drink from bad. 
It's a poor place, Canvey Island, a rotten poor 
place, and if it wasn't for stray gentry like you 
and Mister Bufton, 'twouldn't hardly be worth 
my while to keep the place going. Lord ! when 
I think of the times I've had, and the things I've 
seen, afore I settled down in this 'ere wilderness, I 
feel inclined to curse and swear.' 

' I don't wonder.' 

' Why, just look round you, sir. What is there 
to see, year's end to year's end? Only mud and 
sand and brackish water, the marshes this side, 
the river that side, and the ships a-going past like 
ghosts, outward and homeward bound — shut up 
with the old woman like a toad-in-the-hole, and 
me still hale and hearty, as fond of a bit of fun as 
ever.' 

' No doubt it's dismal enough,' said Somerset, 
lighting a cigar. • If you find it so, what must 
that young girl think who lives with you and the 
mistress !' 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 

'Well, you see, she's only a gel, and gels is 
different,' he remarked ; then with a wink of the 
eye, and a crafty look, he added : ' I see you've 
taken notice on her, Mr. Somerset.' 
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' Of course I have,' said Somerset, smiling. 
* Petticoats are scarce hereabouts, you see.' 

Job leaned forward with his hands on his knees, 
and grinned significantly. 

' You'd better not let the old woman see you 
looking at her! She looks arter her wonderful 
sharp, does the old woman, and so does I for that 
matter, for a bargain's a bargain. You see, sir, 
Anniedromedy's under our care, and we've got to 
see no harm comes to her.' 

' A relation, I suppose V 

' Well, she's a sort of a kind of a relation of the 
missis's, not of mine.' 

' Lived with you long ?' 

' Four or five years, on and ofl?",' answered Job^^ 
dryly. ' If you'll promise to keep it dark, I don't 
mind telling you a secret. Well, it's this way. 
Anniedromedy's a sort of a orphan — without 
father or mother ; what's more, no one knows, 
and no one ever will know, what stock she sprung 
from. She was born out there at sea, and they 
christened her arter the ship on which she was 
found. Anniedromedy was the ship's name, and , 
Anniedromedy's hers, though we calls her Annie/ 
for short, as you're aweer.' 

' What you tell me is awfully interesting,' said 
Somerset, disguising his eager curiosity under a 
careless languor. ' Fill up your glass.' 
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' No, no ; I've had enough, mister,' returned 
Endell, chuckling. 

' Nonsense ! A seasoned old salt like you ! 
Why, there isn't a headache in a whole hogshead 
of this whisky !' 

' Well, just another thimbleful, and then I 
must get ashore. You was asking about Annie- 
dromedy, and wondering no doubt how she came 
to Canvey Island. Well, 111 tell ye ; but mind, 
not a word of this to the old woman.' 

' Of course not.' 

'Nigh on twenty years ago, when I was still 
going afloat, and the missus was keeping a lodging- 
house for sailors over there in Gravesend, a 
relation of hers, sort of a second cousin, one Matt 
Watson, come home arter a long woyage. He'd 
been to South Ameriky, and round the Horn, and 
then, coming back, had been shipwrecked on the 
shores of Patagonia. He was only a lad then, was 
^att, but a born devil as ever you see, fearing 
nothink under the sun, as black as a Cuban, and 
as ready as any furreigner for to draw a knife.' 

'Well.?' 

' Well, sir, this 'ere Matt Watson had a sister — 
a single woman, living along shore at Northfleet, 
and this sister o' course was a pal of my missus's. 
One morning, just arter Matt come back, the 
missus goes over to make a call, and she finds 
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Matt's sister — Liza was her name, Liza Watson — 
a-sitting by the fire and nussing a kid — a little 
black-eyed babby about a year old. " Lord save 
us !" said the missus. " Who's kid's that ? not 
yourn.?" Liza laughed. "No, it ain't mine," 
she says ; " it's Matt's." " Then," says my 
missus, "you don't mean to tell me as Matt is 
married !" Liza, she laughed again. " No, he 
ain't married," she said ; " but all the same, this is 
Matt's kid, and I'm a-goin' to keep it for him !" 
Now, I needn't tell you, sir, for you knows my 
old woman, that she was alius werry particular! 
She bridles up and cries out that Matt ought to be 
ashamed of hisself, and at that moment in comes 
Matt hisself, grinning like a monkey.' 

' Go on,' said Somerset, ' I begin to understand. 
The child was ' 

'Jest you give me time,' said Endell, with a 
tipsy chuckle. ' In comes Matt, swaggering, his 
eyes like coals, his black hair tumbling over his 
head, his sailor's knife in his belt ; and when the 
missus turned on him and began abusing of him, he 
laughed and smacked her on the shoulder. Then 
it come out that the young devil had sailed back 
on a ship loaded with cattle from South Ameriky 
and carrying a few steerage passengers homeward 
bound ; and among them passengers was a young 
woman who shipped at Buenos Ayres, who was 
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dreadful bad with some sort of a fever, and who 
died one night, giving birth to that kid. No one 
knowed who she was, except that her name was 
entered in the ship's books as Mary Costello, 
nor where she come from, or where she was going, 
and she'd only a bundle with her with a few 
clothes and no money ; and when they sewed her 
up in her canvas shroud and dropped her over the 
vessel's side, there was a hend of her. But the 
puzzle was what to do with the babe she'd left 
behind her^ 
"^ ' A little girl V 

' Right you are — a littlfesgel ; and, to cut a long 
story short, that little gel was~Anniedromedy.' 
' I guessed as much.' 

' They was a rough lot aboard that ship, but 
they had the little un christened, and the name 
they give her was the name of the ship as she was 
born on, the Anniedromedy. Another poor woman 
"nussed her and looked arter her till they come to 
Plymouth, and landed the cargo and passengers 
->and paid oiF the crew. Then the puzzle was what 
to do with the little un. She'd no home, and no 
friends, and no belongings, d'ye see — and Lord 
knows what would ha' become on her if that wild 
devil Matt Watson hadn't up and volunteered to 
take her and adopt her, and give her to his sister 
to be brung up by hand>' 
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* He did that !' exclaimed Somerset. ' He must 
have been a good fellow !' 

' Good in his 'art, sir, good in his 'art,' 
murmured the old man patronizingly. 'Alius free 
with his pay, and kindly to women-folk, though a 
savage chap when he lost his temper among men. 
Now, you'll never guess what first drawed him to^ 
the little kid, and made him take the fancy to 
bring her up. It was this, Mister Somerset. 
Arter the poor mother was put overboard, and 
they was looking at the lettle gel, one of the 
women larfs and says, " Why, she's the very moral 
of yourself, mate, an' you might ha' been her 
daddy !" And sure enough 'twas so ; for she'd 
black eyes like his, and blacker eyebrows, and 
she was dark and wild-looking as a little imp 
o' the sea. Well, somehow that pleased Matt, 
and he took to the kid from that minute forrard, 
and from that day to this he's been her best 
friend.' 

The old man rose a little unsteadily, and, 
muttering something to himself about the 'old 
woman,' made his way on deck. Somerset followed, 
his curiosity only whetted by what he had heard. 
The tide was out, and the little yawl had taken 
the ground, so that it was just possible to scramble 
over her side and walk ashore across the mud. 

' Finish your story, Job,' said Somerset, as they 
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stood on deck. * What became of the child after- 
wards?' 

^ ' Why, she grew, and she grew,' answered the 
old man, ' till she come to be what you now see 
her. Liza Watson reared her, and Matt he paid 
the piper, coming and going from his work at sea. 
Then, close on five year ago, when Anniedromedy 
was a dark slip of a gel, Liza died sudden, and 
Matt, he come ashore arter a long voyage the 
werry day o' the burying, and finds Anniedromedy 
a-crying in the empty lodging. Just about that 
time I'd inwested my savings in the Lobster 
Smack, and one day, as I was a-sitting at the door 
smoking my pipe, up comes Matt Watson, and 
the gel foUering him, looking full o' trouble. He 
nods to me, and he goes in and talks to the missus. 
They was a long time talking together, and when 
I went in to look arter them, I found 'twas all 
settled that Anniedromedy was to stay under my 
old woman's care, while Matt went back to sea.' 

' Then you were not consulted ?' 

' Oh yes, I was,' answered Endell, with a wink, 
' when it come to business. We couldn't a.fford to 
board and lodge a stranger for nothing, and I 
settled the terms, money down. But, mind you, 
Matt didn't go afloat again for nearly a year arter 
that, and afore he sailed away there was rum 
doings down here and up in Gravesend. Don't 
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ax me any more, though, for I ain't a-going to 
tell you. All the rest consarns only Annie- 
dromedy, myself, and my old woman.' 

He was scrambling over the yacht's side when 
Somerset detained him by placing his hand on his 
shoulder. 

' Only one question, Job. Where's that sailor 
fellow now?' 

Endell looked up with a doleful shake of the 
head. 

' That's the puzzle, mister,' he replied. ' It's 
over four years since he went away on his last 
woyage, and since that time we've heard no word 
on him. I doubt he's dead and drownded, though 
the missus she alius holds he'll come back. I wish 
he would, and pay me what he owes me. Mean- 
time, you see, here's the gel on our hands, and 
Lord knows what we're to do with her, seeing 
she's neither kith nor kin of ours.' ^ 

Avfa.y he floundered across the mud, leaving 
Somerset thoroughly puzzled and amazed. 

The young man had tapped the fountain indeed, 
and discovered nearly everything he desired to 
know. When all was told, however, Annie her- 
self remained as great a mystery as ever. The 
child of an unknown woman, born miserably on 
shipboard, christened unconventionally on the deep 
sea, adopted by a savage sailor-lad, brought home 
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to England like a monkey or a parrot, to be reared 
in a lodging alongshore, and then finally left, a 
maiden all forlorn, on Canvey Island. It was a 
strange tale, rendered still stranger and more 
wonderful by the singular beauty of the girl. 

The reader has doubtless gathered by this time 
that Somerset was a highly volatile young gentle- 
man, prone to follow his own amusement with a 
somewhat reckless disregard of consequences. In 
following and opening up an acquaintance with 
the young girl of the inn, his idea was merely to 
pass the time, and to enjoy a little innocent 
flirtation. It never occurred to him that the 
consequences might be serious ; for, to do him 
justice, he was not vain enough to fancy himself 
a lady-killer, or a man capable of awakening a 
grand passion. 

Nor was he, with all his frivolity, addicted to 
coarse and degrading amours. He was simply a 
good-looking and somewhat feather-brained young 
fellow, who took life lightly, and knew little or 
nothing of its stormier emotions ; romantic, of 
course, in an easy-hearted way, but very little 
inclined to lose his heart irretrievably* In fact, if 
the truth must be told, his matrimonial arrange- 
ments had been already made for him in connec- 
tion with a near branch of his own family, and he 
had no intention whatever, at the time of which 
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we are writing, of disturbing those arrangements 
in any way. 

Nevertheless, little as he suspected the danger, 
he was playing with fire. He happened to come 
into the girl's life at the very moment when she 
was most eager and willing to give such a visitor 
welcome, and whatever he might be, she was 
made of perilous stuff, to its inmost essence com- 
bustible. 

Like most young girls brought up in solitude, 
she had been dreaming for many a day of a 
Fairy Prince, young, ardent, adorable, who would 
awaken her with a kiss, and lead her away into 
the world of happy fable. 

The moment she first saw Somerset her heart 
leaped up to give him greeting, for nothing quite 
so sunny had hitherto crossed her path. His bold 
advances to her completed the conquest. Her 
passionate nature, long in revolt against its sur- 
roundings, began to stir and quicken within her. 
Time alone could decide whether the event for 
which she had longed was to be fatal to her or 
beneficent. All she yet realized was that the 
wonder-working moment had arrived. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IS ALSO RETROSPECTIVE. 

There was in the life of Andromeda a secret 
which has yet to be told, but which must be 
reserved for full narration later on. For one 
reason and another, it was carefully kept by the 
old couple with whom she dwelt, even Job Endell, 
garrulous and loose-tongued as he was, drawing a 
careful veil over one portion of her romantic story. 
For the rest, what the old man had told to 
Somerset, under the soothing influence of his 
favourite cordial, was true in the main. The 
girl, when an infant, had been brought home 
from sea by a wild young sailor, and confided 
to the care of his sister ; afterwards, on the sister's 
death, to be passed over into the keeping of Endell 
and his wife, who undertook, for a substantial con- 
sideration, to look after her while her sailor guardian 
was away afloat. Money had been paid liberally 
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to them in advance, for Matt Watson was open- 
handed, in the manner of his class, and, having no 
blood relation of his own to drain his substance, 
was both eager and willing to pay for the support 
of the little foundling. 

But four years had passed, and he had not 
returned ; the money he had left was long ex- 
hausted, and the presumption appeared to be that 
he had died at sea or at some foreign port, whither 
he had sailed as able seaman. 

At the time of his departure, Annie, as we shall 
henceforth call her, was just sixteen, slight, and 
thin, and showing few traces of that singular 
beauty to which she had attained on her first 
meeting with Somerset, Black -eyed, tawny- 
skinned, quick of temper, she still bore a strange 
likeness to the man who had elected to maintain 
her. 

Her senior by many years, the man had always 
exhibited towards her a strange and ever-growing 
affection. Though he saw her seldom, being con- 
stantly away on voyages more or less protracted, 
he had never returned home without bringing 
manifold gifts and tokens picked up abroad — silk 
stuffs from India and China, quaint barbaric 
trinkets, strange birds, and other such presents 
as sailors bring home to their friends and sweet- 
hearts. His visits were naturally associated in 
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the child's mind with all sorts of pleasure, and 
she grew to regard the wild and kindly visitor 
as a kind of foster-father, to whose devotion and 
kindness she might always look forward. Often, 
however, she was terrified by his savage ways and 
fits of violent passion. He drank deeply when 
ashore, and when in liquor was about as amiable 
as a wild beast. 

A few months before Annie attained her six- 
teenth year. Matt Watson returned from the fur 
East just in time to follow his sister to the grave. 
He found the girl plunged in genuine grief, for 
Liza had been kind, though somewhat coarse and 
domineering, and her care for the child had been 
that of a rough foster-mother. At a loss what to 
do, he had consulted Mrs. Endell, and had finally 
arranged that she should shelter Annie for the 
time being. 

His sister dead and buried, and Annie con- 
signed to Mrs. Endell's care. Matt Watson re- 
mained for several months on shore, dividing his 
time in sailor fashion between Gravesend and the 
Lobster Smack. He had saved a good sum of 
ready money, the bulk of which he placed in 
Mrs. Endell's hands for Annie's maintenance, 
reserving the residue to spend among the rough 
companions he encountered in his favourite haunts. 

He was now over thirty years of age, or nearly 
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fifteen years Annie's senior — a short, strongly-built 
man, with muscular chest, long, powerful arms, 
and somewhat stunted lower limbs. With his 
swarthy, weather-beaten face, long black ringlets, 
rough black beard and moustache, black, deep-set 
eyes, he looked more foreign than English, and 
his strange and somewhat sinister appearance was 
emphasized by the tattoo-marks on his sinewy 
hands and arms and hairy breast, and by large 
golden rings suspended to his ears. His voice 
was gruff and deep, his gestures violent, his 
manner reckless and domineering. 

Rough and aggressive towards others, to Annie 
he was gentle and even shy. He would sit and 
gaze at her with a sense of kindly ownership, his 
grim features softened, his white teeth gleaming 
in a smile. ' My gel,' he called her. He spoke 
little, but now and then, when he had been 
drinking, he would draw her to him and fondle 
her approvingly. Gradually, through some 
natural instinct, she began to avoid his caresses. 
His coarse affection repulsed her and filled her 
with a secret dread. 

The dread increased when Mrs. Endell began 
to throw out hints that she might some day 
marry her benefactor ; that, indeed, marriage 
ought to be the best solution of the difficulty 
which made her, with no blood-claim upon him, 

6 
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a burden on his hands. Although as yet too 
young and simple-minded to realize what marriage 
meant, the girl shrank terrified from the prospect 
of a closer personal relationship with one who 
repelled her so completely on the physical side. 

The time at last came when it was necessary 
for the man to return again on shipboard. He 
had been offered the berth of mate on a large 
sailing-vessel, bound for the Fiji Islands and 
thence to the western shores of South America, 
and he was certain to be absent at least eighteen 
months, and possibly longer. 

The date of his departure once fixed, he became 
unusually morose and taciturn. Day after day he 
came to the Lobster Smack, and would sit silent 
in the kitchen for hours, gazing at Amiie. Some- 
times he was closeted with Mrs. Endell, for the 
purpose of mysterious conversation. At last the 
cause of his curious conduct was made manifest. 
/One morning, to Annie's amazement, Mrs. Endell 
informed her that Matt Watson desired, before 
departing, to go through the ceremony of marriage 
with the orphan girl. 

At first all Annie's nature rose in revolt against 
the proposition. Marry Matt Watson! Marry 
the man who, although no blood relation, had 
been all her life a foster-father to her! She 
shrank in shame and terror at the very idea. 
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Gradually, however, as the old woman talked 
to her, she listened more attentively. After all, 
Mrs. Endell argued, the ceremony would be only 
a matter of form, and seeing that she owed every- 
thing to the free-handed sailor, it was right that 
she should humour him in his wish to make her 
his wife. What other prospect had she in the 
world.'' "Without friends or money, how could 
she hope to make her way in the world? And 
how, moreover, could she expect the man to 
continue to support her if she had no lawful 
claim upon his kindness ? 

' You see, deary,' said the old woman, ' it's the 
poor chap's fancy to make sure of you before he 
goes away to sea. If you're married to him afore 
he goes, he'll know there's a little wife awaiting 
him when he comes back ; and after all he's done 
for you, after the years and years he's been your 
only friend, it ain't much to ask by way of pay- 
ment. He's a good sort, is Matt. He's proved 
that, ain't he ? So just you take my advice and 
do what he asks you, and I don't think you'll ever 
regret it, my gel.' 

What could the child say ? She could not deny 
to herself that she owed everything in the world 
to her benefactor, and though she shrank from 
him as a possible husband, he had proved himself 
almost her only friend. She yielded the more 
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easily because the man, with curious and awkward 
timidity, forbore to press his own suit, while 
appearing to plead silently for the wished-for 
proof of her grateful affection. Had he pursued 
her roughly and aggressively, she would have 
struggled with her last breath against him. Pity 
and gratitude prevailed, and she consented at last 
to go through the formal marriage ceremony. 

So it came to pass that Matt Watson, mariner, 
and Andromeda Costello were married by special 
license in Gravesend, the very day before the man 
joined his ship and sailed away. The affair was 
kept very quiet, and when the Endells and Annie 
returned to the Lobster Smack, no one suspected 
that the dark, childlike slip of a girl was actually 
a married woman. It was settled, moreover, that 
the secret should be kept carefully until the sailor's 
return to claim his bride. 

At the end of a year a letter was received from 
the wanderer, enclosing a money draft and sending 
loving greetings to his ' little girl ' at home. By 
this time the whole business of the marriage 
seemed to Annie like a gruesome dream, faint and 
almost forgotten. She had grown in health and 
strength, and at seventeen was beginning to give 
signs of unusual personal beauty. Her heart was 
light ; the man she was bound to was far away, 
and might perhaps never return, and with the 
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eagerness of girlhood she turned her thoughts 
away from the only recollection that was a shadow 
on her young life. 

Months passed on, spring and summer came 
and went, and there was no further sign or 
message from the sea. The second year passed 
and the wanderer was still absent, still silent. 
The third year and part of the fourth came, and 
there seemed little or no likelihood that the, 
missing man would ever return. 

***** 

' Tell 'e what it is,' said Job Endell to his wife 
as they sat together in the kitchen late at night, 
about a week after Annie's return from Rayleigh 
— ' tell 'e what it is : that gel's gettin' too much 
for you and me. She gives herself airs like a lady, 
ever since she was picked up by them young ladies 
up at the Rectory.' 

'You let her alone, my man,' returned the 
partner of his bosom. 'She's all right enough, 
if you don't meddle.' 

' I dessay. Then I'm to keep her on my hands 
all her life, I suppose ? Don't you believe it. If 
she don't find out some way of earning her own 
living, or get married again ' 

' You know well enough she can't do that,' 
cried Mrs. Endell sharply. ' Isn't she a wedded 
woman i*' 
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' Much o' that !' said the landlord, with an ugly 
grin. * Matt Watson's a dead un — has been a 
dead un any time these three year. D'ye think if 
he was alive he wouldn't have come back long 
afore this ? Unless,' he added, chuckling, ' he's 
changed his mind about Anniedromedy, and settled 
down with some black donna in Fiji or South 
America.' 

' You're a fool. Job Endell !' returned the old 
woman. 

' Oh, indeed. Am I a fool ? — and why ?' 

' Because only one thing would keep poor Matt 
from coming back to the gel he loves and has 
married, and that one thing's the end which comes, 
soon or late, to all of us. Ah, dear ! ah, dear ! I 
begin to think that he's dead and drownded, arter 
all." 

' O' course he is.' 

' And if that's so, what's to become of that poor 
lass ? Not twenty years old, and a widdy woman 
already.' 

Job grinned again, and winked diabolically. 

' She's a handsome gel, a strapping gel, and it'll 
be her own fault if she remains a widdy. What's 
to prewent her taking the first chance as comes her 
way ? Nothink as I knows on. But she turns up 
her nose at folk in her own spear of life ; a man as 
gets his bread by the sweat of his brow ain't good 
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enough for her. She's set her 'art on catching a 
swell, or somethink else out of the ordinary. 
Well, I've no objection, only I wish she'd look 
sharp about it,' 

'She talked t'other day,' said the woman 
thoughtfully, ' of going right away from here. I 
s'pose we couldn't force her to stay if she'd a mind 
to go ?' 

'I don't know about that,' returned Endell. 
' But didn't I tell 'e her head was turned ?' 

Upstairs in a little attic bedroom the subject of 
their conversation was lying awake, and watching 
the white rays of the summer moon as they crept 
through the narrow window and flooded the floor 
with silver. Her bed was hard and narrow, the 
room she occupied wretchedly furnished ; but on 
a coarse table by the bedside were some wild- 
flowers — marigolds from the marshes, and daffodils 
from the Benfleet shallows, in a jug of spring 
water, and the nightdress she wore, though of 
coarse stuff, was of virgin whiteness. Her black 
hair fell loose upon the pillow, framing her fair 
face in jet, and her eyes shone brightly, full of the 
joy and the brightness of her young life. 

She had tried in vain to sleep ; yet, though 
she was awake, her thoughts were far away — in 
Dreamland, following her Fairy Prince. Hour 
by hour she had been yielding more and more to 
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the charm he had woven round her, and now she 
was ready to obey the lifting of his finger, if he 
only cared to beckon. 

Her face darkened, her eyes grew mid and 
troubled. 

A dark shadow was passing before her — the 
shadow of the man who was far away, living and 
waiting, or lying at the bottom of the deep sea. 
She saw him again, monster-like, with those 
strange marks upon his arms and breast, the 
rings in his ears, the wild locks falling round 
his swarthy face. He looked at her and smiled, 
showing his white teeth. With a sob, she hid 
her face on the pillow, putting out her hands 
as if to thrust him away. 

And down below, in another chamber, her Fairy 
Prince was sound asleep, dreaming the lightsome 
dreams of a soul as yet untouched by great love or 
sorrow. Although he had woven the charm, he 
was quite unconscious that he had done so. To 
him Annie of Canvey was merely a pretty girl, 
with whom it was pleasant to beguile a summer 
hour. Little did he fancy that Chance or Time, or 
that Love which influences both so strangely, would 
ever bind her to him in a chain which only Death 
might sever. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE FAIRY PRINCE. 

At breakfast one morning Bufton announced his 
intention of returning to London without delay. 
He had finished his most important picture ; he 
was longing again for the dingy pastures of 
Bohemia ; and there were, moreover, certain urgent 
private affairs which demanded his immediate 
attention. 

' And you're coming, too, youngster,' he asserted. 
' I don't mean to leave you behind me. From 
what I've seen and heard, you've been here too 
long already, so pack up your traps at once, and 
prepare to follow your leader.' 

' Where is the hurry ?' said Somerset. ' London 
is empty ; all the world is away shooting or yacht- 
ing, and the cry of the early milkman rings through 
the desolate squares and houses with the blinds 
drawn down. I'm very comfortable here, and 
mean to remain.' 
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* No, you don't ; you mean to go, unless you're 
a howling cad, which I hope isn't the case.' 

'What do you mean?' cried the young man, 
darkening. 

, ' I mean this, sir,' returned Bufton, leaning 
forward and fixing the other with his baleful, 
blood-shot eye. ' Every day you remain here 
you are doing more and more mischief. I've 
been watching that girl. I thought at first it 
was only a lark — on her side as well as yours — 

but, by ! she's taking you seriously, and if 

the thing goes on there'll be the devil to 
pay!' 

Somerset forced a laugh, but it was clear that 
the suggestion made him exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. 

' Then you think I'd better levant ?' he muttered. 

* If you don't, I'll warn the old woman to turn 
you out neck and crop. She doesn't suspect the 
length to which things have gone, but I can open 
her eyes in a jiffy.' 

' My dear Billy,' said Somerset, resuming his 
usual light manner, ' things have not gone to any 
serious length, I assure you. I admire the girl, I 
like to talk to her — in fact, we're quite friendly 
and chummy — but upon my soul that's all. The 
fact is, she's a thoroughly sensible little woman, 
and not at all addicted to spooning. Neverthe- 
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less, if you in your supreme wisdom think it 
advisable, I'm quite willing to cut it.' 

' Very well,' replied Bufton dryly ; ' we're off 
to-morrow.' 

' Then we'd better take the yawl as far as Erith, 
and leave it there till we want it again. I wish 
we could have stayed another week, for I've almost 
persuaded Annie to sit to me for her portrait. 
However, to show you I'm not a cad, have it all 
your own way.' 

The greater part of that day was spent in 
preparing the little yacht for departure. They 
had used her very little during their stay at the 
inn, and she needed overhauling. Somerset, 
in his shirt-sleeves, busied himself on board, 
while Bufton on shore began packing his im- 
pedimenta. 

The news of their imminent departure caused 
little surprise to the innkeeper and his wife. Job 
was a little sorry, for the presence of his visitors 
meant many a glass of his favourite tipple, 
to say nothing of much pleasant conversation. 
Mrs. Endell, on the other hand, felt relieved ; for 
she had foreseen from the first, with a woman's 
keen instinct, that Somerset was a dangerously 
fascinating person. 

And Annie ? If her spirit was troubled by the 
prospect of parting with her new acquaintance, 
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she gave no sign whatever of either annoyance or 
regret. On the contrary, she was unusually lively 
that day, singing about the house, and laughing 
aloud on the slightest provocation. 

•What did I tell you?' whispered the old 
woman to her husband. 'She ain't fool enough 
to care about gentlefolk.' 

Job grinned and shook his head, without 
troubling himself to reply. 

It rained heavily that evening, after several 
weeks of summer sunshine. Between eight and 
nine o'clock, when the two artists sat smoking 
their pipes in the sitting-room after dinner, 
Mrs. Endell came to her husband, who was busy 
among the bottles in the bar. 

' Where's Anniedromedy ?' she asked. ' I've 
been looking for her all over the house, and I 
can't find her.' 

' I ain't seen her,' replied Job. ' She can't be 
out of doors in this weather.' 

' She was here right enough just before I took 
in the gentlemen's dinner,' exclaimed his wife. 
' Take a look at the door, and see if you can find 
her." 

Job went to the front-door, and looked out and 
around. The sun had set, and a black pall of 
smoky cloud was drawn over the sky ; the rain 
was pouring down in torrents, and thick folds of 
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damp mist were hanging over the marshes and the 
river. 

' Anniedromedy!' he called, but the only answer 
he received was the loud murmur of the rain and 
the whistle of the rising wind. His wife joined 
him, and they stood at the door together. 

• No sign on her,' muttered Job ; ' she must be 
somewhere about the house.' 

However, they looked everywhere, and could 
not find her. An hour later, as they sat anxiously 
waiting in the kitchen, in she came, bareheaded, 
and soaked through and through. The moment 
she entered Mrs. Endell sprang up excitedly, and 
demanded where she had been. 

' Out on the sea wall,' she replied sullenly. 

' Lord save us ! in such weather ! Be ye going 
mad.?' 

The girl laughed curiously, and strolling over 
to the fire, stood looking down into it, while her 
thin raiment steamed with the warmth. 

' I ain't sugar, mother,' she said, * to melt with 
a drop of rain. There's going to be a storm. It's 
lightning out yonder at the Nore, and you can 
hear the growling of the sea.' 

Mrs. Endell glanced at her husband, who 
shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

' You're a queer girl,' he cried. ' Well, you'd 
best be off to bed.' 
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'I ain't tired,' answered Annie, seating herself 
on a stool by the fire. 

' Do as I tell you. If you sit up with them 
things on, you'll maybe catch your death.' 

'No fear of that, mother,' answered the girl, 
with another short laugh ; ' and if I did, p'r'aps 
you'd think it was good riddance. All right,' she 
added in answer to another angry exclamation, 
' I'll go directly ; I'm snug enough here by the 
fire.' 

Just then the bell of the sitting-room rang, and 
Mrs. Endell answered the summons. She returned 
immediately with the intimation that the gentle- 
men wanted her husband to join them in the 
parlour. Off Job went, and found his guests 
seated in a cloud of smoke, with a bottle and 
glasses before them. They requested him to sit 
down, while Somerset poured him out a glass of 
whisky. 

' This is our last night at the Lobster Smack, 
as you're aware,' said the young man. 'To- 
morrow, Job, we shall vanish away into the great 
world, and you'll forget that we have ever been.' 

' No, no, Mr. Somerset,' replied the old man, 
leering and chuckling, ' I shan't forget you in a 
hurry, nor Mr. Bufton neither. Your 'ealth, 
gents, and I 'ope you'll soon be back to Canvey.' 

He tossed off his glass and smacked his lips. 
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' Canvey will never see one of us again,' said 
Bufton dryly. ' I don't know about myself, but 
this youngster here has other fish to fry. He's 
going to be married !' 

' Shut up, can't you !' cried Somerset, flushing 
angrily. 

' Why should I shut up? It's the fact, isn't it?' 

' That's my business. And I'll trouble you to 
mind your own aflfairs !' 

Bufton grinned diabolically, and winked with 
his Cyclopean eye at Endell. 

' He's bashful, you see, and doesn't like it to be 
talked about ; but I know how interested you 
must be in his future, and I want you to remind 
him to send you a bit of cake. It's no use 
swearing, youngster ; you know I'm only speaking 
the truth. After all, what is there to be ashamed 
of ? Most men marry, don't they, Job .'' And 
philosophers tell us it's better to get the operation 
over early.' 

He ceased with a grim laugh, while Somerset, 
pale with annoyance, sprang to his feet and stood 
looking out of the window. The landlord lingered 
a few minutes longer, and then, with more good 
wishes, left the room, closing the door softly 
behind him. 

The moment he had gone Somerset wheeled 
round and faced his tormentor. 
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' I know why you did that,' he cried, between 
his set teeth. 

' Of course you do,' returned Bufton quietly. 
' You'd be a fool if you didn't.' 

' You want the girl to know it. You want to 
make her think ' 

' I want the little fool to know the truth,' in- 
terrupted Bufton quietly. ' I don't want her to 
fret her heart out after you're gone away.' 

' How kind we are ! how considerate !' sneered 
the young man, walking angrily up and down the 
room. ' To think of it ! Billy Bufton posing as 
a moralist ! Billy Bufton putting on the airs of a 
parson ! Why, confound you ! you ought to wipe 
your own slate clean before you presume to set me 
sums in good conduct.' 

Bufton leaned back in his chair and laughed 
good-naturedly ; then his face grew serious again, 
and he said : 

' I don't set up for a saint, but on the other 
hand, I do my bad deeds in the open. I don't lie, 
and cheat, and pretend to be better than I am. I 
don't attempt to gammon anyone into the notion 
that I'm a wingless angel, as you do. I don't, 
above all, pose as a moralist or a parson ! No, my 
son, I judge things by the standard of common- 
sense ; and if you did the same, you'd see that 
you're not playing a square game.' 
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' How, pray ?' 

'Because, in the first place, you've flattered a 
certain person into the belief that your admiration 
for her is serious, and that your ulterior views 
might be matrimonial ; whereas you have been 
aware all the time that nothing can ever come of 
the flirtation. It wouldn't matter, I dare say, if 
the girl belonged to the ordinary chuckleheaded 
species. She doesn't — she's different. She's a 
good little girl, and too much in earnest.' 

Somerset continued to pace to and fro, while 
Bufton sat quietly watching him. At last he 
paused, saying: 

' I dare say you're right, Billy, but upon my life 
I never meant any harm. It's a hard thing that 
a fellow can't be civil to a pretty girl without 
having his attentions so abominably misconstrued.' 

' Gammon !' growled the cynic. ' I've heard 
that story before. Civility's one thing and 
spooning is quite another. The sooner you get 
back to Bloomsbury the better.' 

While the two friends were thus exchanging 
compliments, Job Endell had carried his report out"" 
to the kitchen, where Annie was still sitting in 
company with the old woman. The announce- 
ment of Somerset's engagement and approaching 
marriage was soon made, and was heard by Annie 
with seeming indifference, only the deep sullen 

7 
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flame in her eyes giving any indication of emotion. 
Presently she rose and announced her intention of 
retiring for the night. A few minutes later she 
was in her little room at the top of the houser*'^ ''^'^ 

The rain was beating fiercely on the pane, and ' 
the wind was whistling shrilly as she walked to the 
window and looked out. Beyond her and around 
her all was darkness and desolation. The storm 
had come, but a more terrible storm was rising in 
her heart. 

Until the announcement of Somerset's departure 
she had scarcely realized how much his bright 
presence had meant to her. His sunny smile, his 
winning ways, his elegant and courtly manners, 
had been a revelation to her of the world in which 
she had never lived, of a world where men were 
fair and gentle, and not rough and wild, and where 
fairy princes were still possible. AH her instincts, 
for some mysterious reason, were refined ; the only 
human creatures she had envied were the ladies 
who wore delicate raiment, and were soft-spoken, 
and lived in an atmosphere of gracious gentleness. 
How she had longed to be one of them ; to 
escape from her coarse surroundings, and to ex- 
change her homely associations for the light, the 
life, the music, of good society ! AH the men she 
had known were clowns and boors, or semi-savages, 
like the man who had brought her from the Sea ; 
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nearly all the women were coarse creatures, vulgar 
shrews and viragos for the most part, subject to 
ignorant prejudices and ignoble passions. As long 
as she could recollect, however, she had felt herself 
to be different, loathing everything that was coarse 
and common, yearning towards everything that 
was refined and pure. Yes, God had meant her, 
she thought, for a ' lady,' though a fatality had 
cast her into the social mire. 

Feelings like these had been strongly fostered at 
Rayleigh, where she had gone at her own request 
to learn dressmaking, and where she had attracted 
the attention of the young ladies at the Rectory. 
Ever eager to escape from her surroundings, she 
had clutched at every opportunity of self-education, 
and had endeavoured by sedulous imitation to 
refine her manners and her speech. The young 
ladies had lent her books — semi - religious 
romances for the most part — and these, with other 
tales less orthodox and more enthralling, had 
developed her dreams and fancies still more. 

With all this she had remained a true child of 
the Sea, vigorous, fearless, full of health and 
power. She could row and sail a boat, swim 
like a duck, and was familiar with the winds and 
tides. 

Then, just as the weight of loneliness lay most 
heavily upon her, and she was longing to escape 

7—2 
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for ever from her desolate environment, she had 
come face to face with Somerset, the very incarna- 
tion of her ideal. Had he passed her by without 
notice, it might have been different ; but her 
beauty had drawn her to him, and his flattering 
tongue had completed the conquest of her heart. 

And now he was going away, possibly for ever ! 
And they had told her that he was to marry, in 
the near future, a lady in his own sphere of 
society. She remembered the photograph she had 
seen in his room, and had no doubt in her mind 
that it represented the lady of his choice. 

As she stood gazing forth into the desolate 
night, and listening to the murmur of rain and 
wind, her face was white as death, and her eyes 
were misted with burning tears. Her thoughts 
went out in dread to the man who had left her 
there -and wandered out on the Sea — the strange, 
wild, half-savage sailor who had given her his 
name. If he should return! If, after all, he 
should be living and sailing back to claim her! 
A Httle while ago she could have borne to think 
such a contingency possible, but now her soul 
sickened at the very thought. 

***** 

The next morning, when she descended, after a 
sleepless night, there was a brief respite to her 
anxiety. Although the rain had ceased, it was 
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blowing ' great guns ' from the south-east, and the 
two artists decided that it would be unwise to 
navigate the little yawl up the Thames in such 
weather. They determined, therefore, to wait 
until the next day, when the storm would, in all 
probability, have blown over. 

Early in the forenoon Annie left the inn and 
wandered across the island in the direction of the 
mainland. She yearned, yet dreaded, to have a 
last meeting with Somerset, and finally her instinct 
led her to avoid the meeting if possible by keep- 
ing carefully out of the way. So she seized -the 
opportunity of going on a message to Benfleet 
village and bringing back certain household stores 
of which Mrs. Endell stood in need. 

She was absent the greater part of the day. At 
last, towards sunset, she left Benfleet, carrying a 
loaded basket on her arm, and wended her way 
through the woods which led towards Hadleigh 
Creek, and thence across to Canvey. The weather 
was still dark and threatening, but the wind had 
fallen, and it was clear that the worst of the storm 
was over. 

Slowly and wearily, for her heart was heavy 
within her, she passed through the shadows of the 
woods, following an old cart-road overgrown with 
weeds and grass and shadowed with overhanging 
trees, which shook their raindrops down upon her 
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as she passed. All was dark and still, but now 
and thin a startled rabbit rose from the grass and 
shot away before her, and from time to time a jay 
cried discordantly from the neighbouring umbrage. 

She was walking slowly along, fiill of her sad 
thoughts, when the sound of a footstep startled 
her. She looked up and found herself face to face 
with Somerset. 

As she drew back startled, he approached her, 
not bright and smiling as usual, but looking 
almost as pale and troubled as herself His old 
light manner had departed, he was constrained, 
almost awkward. 

' Forgive me for coming to meet you,' he said. 
' I wanted to speak to you before I went away.' 

Her eyes dilated, her breath came and went 
quickly ; she tried to be calm, but could not, and 
in her embarrassment she looked almost angry. 

' That basket is too heavy for you,' he cried, 
while she hesitated. ' Let me carry it for you.' 

' No, no !' she murmured, moving forward im- 
patiently, as if to avoid fiirther conversation. 

But he kept by her side. 

'You're not angry.?' he asked 

Her eyes flashed. 

' Why should I be angry ?' she cried. ' Oh, 
please leave me, sir ; I've got to hurry home.' 

He said nothing, but continued to keep pace 
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with her, glancing ever and anon at her averted 
face. Presently he spoke again, nervously and 
rapidly : • 

* I don't want you to think me a howling cad, 
and that's why I've come to meet you. You see, 
Annie ' (as he named her her face went crimson, 
then deadly pale), ' I've been so glad to meet you, 
and to think we might be friends. I didn't quite 
realize at first — upon my soul I didn't ! — that other 
people might regard the afFair differently and 
fancy that I was a selfish fool, trifling with your 
affections, but now I see my mistake, and I want 
you to forgive me.' 

Her bosom heaved, while her face darkened. 
As the reader may guess, the nature of his apology 
was not diplomatic, 

' It doesn't matter what other people think,' 
she returned coldly. ' I never thought you were 
a fool, sir, or fancied that you were anything but 
a true gentleman.' 

' Thank you for saying that.' 

She stopped short, looking him full in the face, 
and breathing quickly. 

' Is it true you're going to be married, sir ?' she 
asked. 

' I'm afraid it is,' he answered, averting his eyes. 
Then, noticing the strange expression on her face, 
and seeing her eyes full of tears, he cried im- 
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pulsively, with a forced laugh : ' I'm engaged to 
my cousin. It's an old afFair, with not much 
sentiment on either side. You don't mind, do 
you?' 
i^ As he spoke, he placed his hand softly upon 
her arm, and looked keenly into her face. In 
a moment she shook herself free, and then, 
jtrembling, held out her hand. 

' Good-bye, sir. I hope you'll be very happy,' 
she said. 

She endeavoured to draw her hand away, but he 
retained it in his grasp. 

'You won't forget me altogether.''' he said 
softly. ' You'll forgive me if I've ever offended 
you, and think of me sometimes.?' 

Their faces were close together. Suddenly, to 
his amazement, she bent forward, her cheeks 
burning, her eyes streaming with tears, and kissed 
him full upon the lips. Then, before he could 
recover from his surprise, she freed herself from 
his hold, and ran rapidly away. 

Too troubled and stupefied to follow, he watched 
her till she disappeared in the shadow of the woods. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FLIGHT OF ' PRINCE CHARMING.' 

Early the next day, the storm having abated, 
and the gale having changed to a stiff breeze from 
the south-east, the friends started up the Thames 
with a fair wind and a free sheet, on the first flow 
of the rising tide. Bufton held the tiller of the 
little yawl, while Somerset was at work forward. 
Before many minutes had passed they were slipping 
swiftly up towards Gravesend, keeping close to the 
Kentish side of the river. 

It was a dark and somewhat chilly morning. A 
dull, rainy mist hung over Canvey and the low 
hills of Essex. Gloomy as the prospect on which 
he gazed, Somerset sat down on the * coach-roof,' 
lit his pipe, and looked back towards the lonely 
island. 

All the morning, while they had been preparing 
to sail, he had seen nothing of Annie, who appeared 
to have hidden herself away ; but just as he had 
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hoisted up the anchor, and they were drifting out 
towards the river, he saw her standing at the inn 
door, behind Job Endell and his wife, who were 
waving their farewell. He had taken oiF his hat 
and waved it, but, though the others had eagerly 
and efRasively responded, the girl had made no 
sign. 

So he sat and smoked gloomily, while the wind 
and tide set up river, and numberless barges and 
small craft swept in the same direction as the little 
yawl. At last Bufton, who had been quietly 
watching him, broke the silence. 

' Cheer up, youngster,' he said. ' Think of the 
other little woman waiting yonder.' 

' That's all very well, Billy,' was the reply, ' but 
I can't help feeling awfully hipped and sorry. I'm 
afraid I've made a fool of myself. That's nothing 
new, I suppose you'll say ; but it's the girl I'm 
thinking about, not myself. What is to become 
of her in that infernal solitude ? Upon my life, 
I believe she'll break her heart ; I don't mean for 
me, but out of sheer misery in her surroundings.' 

' Her surroundings are no worse than they were 
before you turned up,' said Bufton dryly. 'She 
belongs to the amphibia, and is happier there than 
she'd be high and dry with a landlubber like you. 
Besides, Mister Right may come back from the 
briny ocean, and then ' 
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' Oh, hang him !' cried the young man im- 
patiently. ' I hope he's at the bottom of the 
Sea.' 

' That's a nasty wish,' returned Bufton, with a 
grin. 

' She's a girl in a thousand,' continued Somerset, 
pursuing his own reflections, and not heeding the 
interruption, ' and her heart is breaking in the 
horrid atmosphere she is doomed to breathe. Well 
might they christen her Andromeda ! There she 
is, chained to a rock as it were, waiting in despair 
for the appearance of the marine Monster. No 
hope for her, no friend to advise and succour her. 
It makes me sick to think of it — heart-sick — and 
sicker still to know that I can't help her.' 

Bufton nodded grimly. 

' Of course you can't, and you should have re- 
membered that before you began spooning her. 
She was happy enough, no doubt, before you 
appeared on the scene, posing as a sort of Blooms- 
bury Perseus.' 

' I don't believe she was happy,' answered 
Somerset. ' How could she be with such a life 
behind her? God meant her for a lady. You 
don't know how good she is — how refined. And 
then her beauty ! Did you ever see anything to 
surpass it, even on canvas.'' Ah, well, it's all 
over, I suppose ! I can only hope and pray that 
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she'll find some sort of deliverance. Even now 
I'd cut off my right hand to help her.' 

So the two men talked as the little yawl ran up 
the river. 

Meantime, left alone on Canvey Island, Annie 
was conscious of an aching heart indeed. Her 
Fairy Prince had vanished, never perhaps to 
return. She knew now — it had come upon her 
on that night of their last parting — that there 
was no rest for her, no peace, without his sunny 
presence. Had he been content to take her away 
with him, how willing she would have been to 
remain his slave, his handmaiden, asking nothing 
for her life-long service but a kindly look, a loving 
smile ! But had he not told her with his own 
lips that it was hopeless, that he belonged to 
another ? and had she not seen in his eyes, even 
as she kissed him in the moment of impulse and 
despairing passion, that his only wish was to spare 
her pain ? 

Unable to bear the scrutiny of Endell and his 
wife, but forcing a happy smile to hide her utter 
misery, she crept from the dreary house and passed 
quickly inland across the marshes ; then, following 
a path she knew, she gained the sea wall on the 
northern side of the island, and gazed with eager 
eyes up the river. Far away towards Gravesend, 
on the Kentish shore, among the countless barges 
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creeping along shore, and beyond the great vessels 
passing homeward in mid-channel, she saw one 
little sail, small as a sea-bird's wing — the sail of 
the little yacht that was carrying her Fairy Prince 
away. Fainter and smaller it grew, till the mist 
and smoke hid it altogether from her gaze. Then, 
with her dark eyes dim with burning tears, she 
threw herself down on the sea wall, murmuring 
the lost one's name. 

Presently her tears ceased, and her face grew 
fixed in pallor, while her black eyebrows contracted 
and her eyes grew full of angry flame. 

All her spirit was rising in revolt against the 
cruelty, the misery, of her fortune. Why had she 
not been born a lady, like her whom he was to 
marry.'' Why, all her days, had she been sur- 
rounded with hateful scenes, hateful people.'' 
Why had she not died, a little child, on the ship 
from which she took her name, instead of being 
snatched from the waters and reserved for such a 
wretched future .'' Why, she asked herself, should 
she not die now, when she realized at last, in all 
its fiilness, the utter hopelessness of living ? 

As she asked herself the question her eyes fell 
on the Great River, on the deep tide rushing past 
her Londonward, and lapping with its black lips 
the oozy shores of Canvey. One leap down from 
the sea wall, and she would be at rest for ever. 
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The dark mood passed, for the girl was young 
and full of the will to live. Passion, moreover, 
rather than sentiment and self-pity, was the master 
current of her nature, and passion soon swept her 
thoughts into other channels. How if she followed 
her dream out into the world, even to London 
yonder, and sought for some other, even for some 
stormier, environment ? Other women fought for 
themselves and earned their own bread ; why should 
she not do so .'' Anything surely would be better 
than the dreary and empty existence on that 
wretched island, so near to the murmur of the 
world, and yet so far removed. Yes, she would 
go away ! 

Some hours later, when she returned to the 
desolate inn, she appeared quite calm and self- 
contained ; but the storm within her was only 
stilled, not laid, and her face was full of quiet 
resolve. 

The old woman watched her keenly, but 
discovered no trace of sorrow or regret. The 
grim old man joked her once or twice on the 
subject of Somerset; her dark eyes flashed, but' 
that was all. 

Several days passed, and she remained strangely 
taciturn and preoccupied ; but this was nothing 
new, and was set down to mere iU-temper. 

' The gel grows worse and worse,' growled old 
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Job to his wife. ' There ain't a word to be got 
out of her.' 

At last, about a week after Somerset's departure, 
Annie left the house at early morning, and with- 
out any intimation of her intention, set out for 
Rayleigh. It was low water, and her way lay 
right across the island towards Hadleigh Creek, 
crossing which by a narrow plank, she gained the 
meadows between Hadleigh and Benfleet, and 
thence, passing through the woods, she emerged 
on the highway. 

It was a fine summer day, the sun was shining 
brightly on wood and meadow, the birds singing, 
and a soft breeze blowing inland from the south- 
west. Familiar with every footstep of the way, 
she wandered on by highway and byway till she 
came in sight of Rayleigh village, and ascending 
the steep hill leading into the main street, halted 
at last at the garden gate of a small cottage on the 
roadside. Roses and pinks brightened the garden, 
and at the open window of the house a girl sat 
sewing. 

As Annie opened the gate and crossed the 
garden path the girl looked up surprised, and 
then nodded and smiled. In another moment 
Annie was at the open window, looking in and 
shaking hands. 

' Sakes alive, Annie !' cried the girl, ' where have 
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you dropped from ? I thought you were over at 
the island.' 

She was a pale, rather sickly-looking girl, several 
years younger than Annie. Her hair was very 
fair, almost flaxen, her eyes blue and wistful, her 
features somewhat pinched, and not at all pretty. 
Her shoulders stooped as if under a load, and 
when she stood up she scarcely reached to the 
other's shoulder. 

The table of the room in which she sat, a poorly 
furnished parlour, was littered with dressmaking 
materials, and she herself was busily working at a 
cotton gown. Over her head, attached to the 
window-sash, was a printed card with the legend : 

Elizabeth Lawrence, Dressmaker. 

Annie seated herself on the window-sill, and 
leaning back, looked down quietly at her friend. 
Her face was set and pale, but her eyes were full 
of light and fire. 

' Yes, I've been down there right enough,' she 
said, after a pause, ' but I'm sick of it — sick and 
tired — and I'm going away.' 

' Going away ! Where .''' 

' I don't know,' was the troubled reply. ' To 
London, perhaps. Anywhere out of Canvey.' 

' That's strange,' said the other, looking at her 
thoughtfully. ' You were glad enough to go back, 
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Annie. You soon got tired of dressmaking — now, 
didn't you ?' 

' Yes, I suppose so. I get tired of most things. 
I think Mother Endell was right when she said 
there was a devil in me.' 

And indeed as she spoke she looked the very 
reverse of angelic. The hot blood came back into 
her face, her mouth quivered angrily, and her 
black eyebrows gathered in a frown. 

* Something has been going wrong, Annie,' said 
the dressmaker gently. ' You're different since 
you went back home.' 

Annie nodded, and the frown on her features 
softened to a curious smile, so that her face almost 
brightened. 

' You're right, Bess, and you're wrong,' she 
replied. ' It's true enough I've been worried, but 
it's true also that I've been happier than I've been 
for many a long day. Can you guess why?' 

Bess, as she had called her, looked at her 
thoughtfully for some moments, and then gazed 
down at the dress on her lap as she replied : 

' I heard that you'd folk staying at the inn — 
gentlemen from London.' 

Annie nodded again, and her face grew still 
brighter. Bess looked up quickly, and their eyes 
met. The look was like a charm to open the 
full heart, and loosen the eager tongue. A few 
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minutes later Annie, girl-like, had poured all her 
secret into the ears of her sympathetic friend, who 
dropped her hands into her lap and listened spell- 
bound. She told of her meeting with Somerset, 
of his grace and fascination, of his quietly expressed 
admiration, and of the spell which he had succeeded 
in casting over her. Poor Bess, who had often 
dreamed of such a lover, heard her rapturously to 
the end. 

' That's why I came over,' said Annie. ' I 
wanted to tell you what had happened, for oh, 
Bess, you don't know how good he is and how I 
love' him ! All this time I've had no one to tell 
it to, and it made my heart ache to keep so silent ; 
and now he's gone away ' 

' Gone away !' echoed Bess. ' He is gone, 
then ?■ 

' Gone, and maybe for ever. Gone away to 
London, Bess, where his friends live. He sailed 
up the river a week ago, and I suppose he'll never 
come back. But I don't mind. I love him ! I 
love him ! I love him ! And I don't care now 
who knows it ; and, more than that, in his heart 
I believe he loves me! 

Bess sighed and shook her head. 

' If he'd have cared for you like that,' she said, 
' he'd have said so, wouldn't he, and asked you to 
marry him.'' 
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Whereupon Annie had to confess the truth, that 
she had heard from the young man's own lips that 
he was pledged to marry his cousin. As she made 
the confession, her face darkened again, while the 
old fire flashed from her eyes. 

* I don't want him to marry me !' she cried 
passionately. ' Maybe I couldn't marry him if he 
asked me. All I want is just to love him, to think 
about him, to remember how good he was to me — 
as good, and as respectful too, as if I was a lady. 
Oh, Bess dear, you don't know what it is to feel 
like that. It's just as if I'd been born again and 
filled up with warmth and sunshine. Yes, it's fine 
to be in love, even when you know it can come to 
naught, for it makes all the world seem different, 
just like the first summer day after a long winter.' 

Poor Bess sighed again, for it was quite true 
that she had never experienced the emotions so 
rapturously described. Her heart, however, 
palpitated with girlish sympathy. 

Annie went on : 

' But what I wanted to say, Bess dear, is this. 
Now that he's gone away, I feel that I can't stay 
with the folk at Canvey. I should go mad if I 
stopped any longer, or I should drown myself, or 
do something dreadful. I can't breathe — I can't 
live there. I must go away, as I told you ; and 
what I was thinking of was that you and me might 
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go to London together, and start dressmaking 
there, I wouldn't idle, I'd work hard, and 
perhaps — perhaps — some day ' 

She paused, for Bess was looking at her in 
positive stupefaction, the proposal was so amazing, 
so unexpected, the scheme, to Bess's simple country 
intelligence, so quixotic. 

' Oh Annie, you can't be serious !' she exclaimed. 
' London is a dreadful place for those who have 
neither friends nor money. It's easy enough to 
earn one's living down in Rayleigh here, where 
everybody knows me, but in London people 
would only laugh at me, and I should starve. 
I've never been rightly prenticed, you see, and 
don't know the dressmaking like London women ; 
and, besides that, I like the country best, and 
should never think of trusting myself so far from 
home. ' 

'Very well,' said Annie emphatically, 'I shall 
go alone, that's all.' 

' You'll never think of it !' cried Bess. ' You 
don't know what might happen to you, all alone 
in the City. Many and many a girl has gone 
there to seek her fortune, and found it only in 
the streets or down in the black river.' 

'And what then.?' returned Annie, almost 
fiercely. ' It would be living, at any rate ; it 
wouldn't be creeping and crawling, like a snail on 
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the sea-wall. I want to be something, to do some- 
thing, and not to live on useless down here.' 

' But they'll never let you go.' 

'Won't they.' Perhaps I shan't ask them. 
They're neither kith nor kin of mine, and they've 
no rights over me. Besides, they'll be glad 
enough to get rid of me — make no mistake 
about that.' 

Presently, as the excitement of that first con- 
fession wore away, Annie grew calmer, and, enter- 
ing the little sitting-room, sat down by Bess's side, 
and talked to her more quietly. But she had quite 
made up her mind that she would not remain on 
Canvey Island. She would rather, she said, go 
into service of some kind far away. 

Not a word did she breathe to Bess, who knew 
nearly all her secrets, of the ceremony which united 
her to the man who was still absent on the great 
ocean. That secret had been well kept from the 
beginning, and now, more than ever, she shrank 
from revealing it to any living soul. 



CHAPTER IX. 



STRANGE TIDJNGS. 



Elizabeth Lawrence, or Bess, as everybody 
called her, was the orphan daughter of a Leigh 
fisherman, who had been drowned during her 
infancy in a great storm off the Nore, and who 
had been soon followed to the grave in Leigh 
churchyard by his wife, a delicate young woman, 
who had never quite recovered from an illness 
following on the birth of her only child. Left 
alone in the world, the little girl had been 
sheltered under the roof of a kindly neighbour, 
and secured from complete destitution by the 
interest of a small sum of money accruing from 
an insurance on her father's life. Frail and 
delicate, like her mother, she had learned at 
an early age to add to her slender means by 
dressmaking and millinery work, and finally had 
settled down in business at Rayleigh. 
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Annie and she had been close friends for some 
years, the very contrast in their temperaments 
being the secret of their attraction for each other. 
Bess, though plain and unattractive, was thought- 
ful and fond of reading, while Annie, strong and 
fresh as the ocean breezes, and fair to look on as a 
ship at sea, was too full of the joy of life to care 
much for books or sedentary pleasures. For a 
time, at her own request, she had assisted her 
friend at the dressmaking ; but the occupation 
had soon wearied one who was yearning for the 
air and sunshine, and she had returned again to 
the wild and comparatively independent life on 
Canvey Island. 

Nevertheless, under the little dressmaker's 
influence, she had grown gentler and more 
refined, and Bess opened to her eager vision the 
fairy world of poetry and romance. Little as 
she cared for reading generally, she had found 
boundless pleasure in the stories and romances 
they had read together — poor enough rubbish for 
the most part, dealing chiefly with the love affairs 
of unreal and impossible lords and ladies, but 
appealing on that very account the more strongly 
to Annie's sympathies. And Bess, moreover, with 
her shrinking delicacy, was full of romantic fancies 
and dreams, so that her influence fostered and fed 
all that was most fantastic in Annie's imagination. 
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Another influence, to which we have formerly 
alluded, came from the neighbouring Vicarage. 
The Vicar of Rayleigh, a cheery widower of sixty, 
had two daughters, one about Annie's own age, 
the other five or six years older. The elder, 
Miss Jane Nettleship, was a gentle and very 
reserved young woman, deeply religious, and with 
few or no personal attractions ; the younger, 
Miss Mary, was a buoyant and tolerably good- 
looking young lady, very energetic in district- 
visiting, but not indisposed, in an innocent way, 
to pleasant flirtations. In all affairs that were 
agreeable in life, the senior sister sacrificed her 
own wishes to gratify those of her junior, whom 
she was content to regard as her superior in 
personal charm and attraction. 

When Annie had come over to assist Bess 
Lawrence at the dressmaking, she had made the 
acquaintance of these young ladies, the Misses 
Bountiful of the district, and they had taken a 
strong fancy to her from the day of their first 
meeting. Miss Jane particularly 'had treated 
her with characteristic kindness, and so from time 
to time, when there was dressmaking to be done, 
Annie had been a welcome visitor at the Vicarage. 
There, among the refinements of a well-to-do 
English household, among surroundings as pleasant 
and subdued as the shadows in the Vicarage garden, 
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the girl's stormy and passionate nature had found 
peace and restfulness, and her latent instinct 
towards refinement of thought and feeling had 
been permanently aroused. 

That night Annie stayed with Bess at the 
cottage. The girls slept together — or, rather, 
lay awake together ; for a goodly part of the 
night was occupied in further exchange of con- 
fessions and confidences. Next morning Annie 
went off alone to the Vicarage to interview the 
young ladies. 

On the summit of a hill on the outskirts of 
the village stood the old stone church, surrounded 
by the graves of many generations, and adjoining 
the churchyard were the Vicarage and the Vicarage 
gardens. The front of the house, covered with 
ivy and creepers of all descriptions, looked out 
across a little green lawn on to the dusty highway, 
and busy in the front of the house, with a straw 
hat on his head and an old alpaca coat on his 
back, was the Vicar. A large pair of garden- 
scissors in his hand, he was pruning the creepers 
which overhung the porch. A tall and somewhat 
portly man, gray-haired and clean-shaven, he 
scarcely looked his age. His face was plump 
and brown, his eyes bright and cheerful, his 
whole appearance that of a man at peace with 
all the world, as indeed he might well be, for 
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his living there was worth nearly a thousand a 
year, and his parishioners gave him very little 
trouble. 

As Annie entered the gate and came up the 
path towards the house, he turned his face towards 
her, recognising her with a nod and a smile. 

' Welcome, Annie of Canvey !' he cried play- 
fully, holding out his hand. ' You find me busy 
as usual among my creepers and my roses. My 
girls were talking about you only this morning, 
and wondering whether you had forgotten them 
altogether.' 

' I hadn't forgotten, sir,' replied Annie, smiling ; 
' I've been coming over again and again, but some- 
thing always kept me back.' 

' No doubt, no doubt,' returned the Vicar. 
' We must not forget, my dear, that you belong 
to the human amphibia, born on the ocean, cradled 
by the storms, surrounded from birth by sea and 
tide, eh ? Ah, what a pity you were not born a 
man, for then, Annie, you might have been a 
sailor in good earnest.' 

' I hate the Sea,' cried the girl, while her face 
clouded. 

' So I've heard you say ; but the sea-salt is in 
your blood, for all that, and you'll never be a 
landsman, Annie. Well, how is Job Endell, and 
the good woman who owns him ? Tell them 
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when you return that I'm coming over soon for 
another day's coursing.' 

'Can I speak to the young ladies, sir?' asked 
Annie, after a pause. 

' My daughter Mary is out visiting,' replied the 
Vicar, ' but you'll find Miss Jane in the old garden. 
By-the-by, what about the dressmaking ? Do 
you still think of following it, or have you given 
up the notion altogether ?' 

' Yes, sir, I think so,' replied Annie. 

' Just so,' said the Vicar, laughing. ' Didn't I 
warn you.-" Sitting indoors, needle in hand, will 
never suit you, my dear. The sea-salt again, 
Annie! There's no shaking it away. You'll 
have to be a sailor's wife or nothing.' 

Her face was averted, so that he could not 
perceive the black shadow that passed over it, or 
the angry light that flashed out of her eyes. She 
turned away trembling, and passing through the 
open door, along a broad lobby, entered the garden 
at the back of the house — a large, old-fashioned 
garden on the slope of the hill, and commanding 
the summer landscape for many a mile. There, 
in a corner of the large, smooth-shaven lawn, 
surrounded with shrubs and arbutus-trees, she 
found Miss Jane seated, with a work-table before 
her, busy at needlework. 

Thin and tall, with kindly dark eyes and 
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features somewhat pinched, was the Vicar's eldest 
daughter. Her dress was plain and simple, her 
whole appearance suggestive of modest tastes and 
wishes. She looked up as Annie approached, and 
greeted her with a pleasant smile. Then, motion- 
ing her to take an empty garden-chair which stood 
at her side, she said : 

' Mary has gone up the village. She'll be back 
almost directly.' As Annie stood hesitating, 
with the shadow still upon her face, she added, 
'Is anything the matter, Annie.'' Why have you 
come over?' 

' Nothing's the matter, miss,' answered Annie, 
while her under-lip trembled and her eyes filled 
with tears, * only, only — I want to go away.' 

' To go away !' repeated Miss Jane. ' I don't 
understand.' 

Then, in her impulsive way, the girl explained 
that she was weary of dwelling on the lonely 
island, and yearning to earn her bread somewhere, 
preferably in London. Here the confession 
ceased, for she said nothing of her acquaintance 
with Somerset, or of the stormy emotions which 
had been awakened in her by her recent expe- 
rience. The Vicar's daughter listened to her 
quietly, watching her all the time with grave, 
thoughtful eyes. 

' Sit down, Annie, and tell me all about it,' she 
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said presently. 'You didn't always feel as you 
feel now. You used to love your home. What 
has changed you.''' 

The girl's face flushed, and her breath came 
and went sharply. She sat down in the garden- 
chair, and averting her eyes, answered in a low 
voice : 

' I'm not changed, miss ; I'm not changed at all. 
I've always felt like that about Canvey Island.' 

' But only the other day you were so eager to 
get back.' 

' Only because I was tired of dressmaking. 
But when I did go back the place seemed dreadful 
— so dull and lonesome even after Rayleigh — and 
now I hate it, I do indeed, and feel as if I couldn't 
breathe in it ! So I thought I'd ask you if you 
knew of any place away from there where I could 
earn my own living as other girls do, and not be 
a burden on anybody.' 

' That's not so easy, Annie,' returned Miss 
Jane. * You wouldn't care to go out to service, 
and even if you did, you've no experience. What 
does Mrs. Endell say about it .''' 

' I haven't asked her advice,' was the short 
reply. 

' That's wrong. Surely she's your best friend .''' 

' I don't know,' returned Annie ; ' and at any 
rate she'd never consent to let me go away. She's 
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always telling me I oughtn't to be so restless, and 
that I must be contented down yonder.' 

' And so perhaps you ought to be,' said Miss 
Jane. ' Remember, we can't have everything we 
want in this world, and it's your duty as a good 
Christian to make the best of what God gives you. 
I'm afraid, Annie, you're a little restless. Father 
says it's only natural, seeing that you were born 
on the stormy Sea.' 

' I wish I'd never been born at all!' cried Annie, 
stung anew by the allusion to her birth. 

' You mustn't say that,' said Miss Jane, smiling 
gently ; ' it's wicked.' 

' I suppose it is, miss, and I suppose I am 
wicked — I can't help it. If I was a lady like you, 
miss, with kind friends round me, and all things 
peaceful and pleasant, it would be different.' 

' We all have our troubles,' cried the Vicar's 
daughter sadly. , ' Some girls would envy you 
your good looks and your splendid health — yes, 
and even the fresh air you breathe. You might 
have been born among the smoke of London — in 
some dreadful slum, where there is neither pure 
air nor sunshine. Ah ! many and many a poor 
creature yonder would think it a blessing to have 
the freedom and the light which you despise.' 

As she spoke thus, placing her hand softly on 
Annie's arm, a clear, girlish voice cried, ' Jane ! 
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Jane !' and almost instantly the younger sister ran 
out into the garden. She wore a light straw hat, 
and a pretty muslin dress with a pink sash, and 
in her hand she waved a stylish parasol. The 
moment she perceived Annie, who stood up to 
salute her respectfully, she greeted her with an 
eager cry : 

' You here, Annie ! It's lucky that I've found 
you. Do you know, they're looking for you 
everywhere I' 

' Looking for me, miss !' cried Annie tremu- 
lously. 'Who.?' 

' Why, old Mr. Endell from Canvey Island. 
He says you left the house yesterday afternoon, 
and didn't come back all night.' 

' That's quite true, miss ; I slept with Bess at 
the cottage.' 

' But didn't you tell them where you were 
going ,''' cried Miss Mary. ' Oh, you naughty 
girl ! Poor Mr. Endell looks quite worried and 
excited, and wants to speak to you at once.' 

It seemed that poor Annie was doomed to look 
unamiable that day. Her face darkened again, 
and her form trembled angrily. 

' You had better go to him, Annie,' said Miss 
Jane. ' He is naturally anxious. Mary is quite 
right : you ought not to have stayed away without 
any warning.' 
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' Where is he, miss ?' asked Annie sullenly, 

' I left him close to the Falcon,' answered Miss 
Mary. ' He has someone with him — a gentleman 
from London.' 

A gentleman from London ! Annie started and 
went from red to pale. "Who could the gentleman 
be.-* In a moment her thoughts turned towards 
the one being in the world whom she would have 
been rejoiced to see. 

Taking a respectful leave of the young ladies, 
and promising to return, Annie passed through 
the Vicarage, and hastened into the open road 
leading into the wide main street of Rayleigh. 
She had only gone a little distance when she saw, 
close to the door of the Falcon, an old-fashioned 
inn facing the main street, old Job Endell standing 
in animated conversation with two persons — one 
the Vicar of Rayleigh, the other a short, elderly 
man in black broadcloth, who looked like a 
stranger. In her annoyance and irritation at 
Endell's appearance she took no notice of the 
significant fact that the Vicar, a most precise and 
particular person, still wore, out in the main street," 
the old coat and straw hat which he had been 
wearing in his own garden. 

As she approached the group, Endell saw her, 
started, and pointed towards her — angrily, she 
thought. The Vicar and the elderly stranger, the 
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latter of whom wore spectacles, also turned and 
surveyed her. Then the old publican, leaving the 
others, ran forward to meet her. 

His weather-beaten face was running down with 
perspiration, his eyes gleaming excitedly, as he 
came up to her with hands extended. She shrank 
back, expecting a volley of abuse, but to her 
amazement his sinister face was wreathed in smiles. 

' Thank the Lord I've found 'e !' he cried. 
* I've been looking up and down for 'e every- 
where, Anniedromedy.' 

'Well, what do you want with me?' she 
returned, frowning. 

' Want with 'e !' chuckled the old man, seizing 
her eagerly by the hand. 'Ah, that's tellin's, 
that's tellin's, my gel! The old woman nigh 
fainted when she heard on it, and there was a fine 
to-do arterwards at the Lobster Smack. Here, 
mister,' he cried, drawing her forward, ' here she 
be ! Here's Anniedromedy !' 

Startled and amazed by his manner, she suffered 
herself to be led face to face with the elderly 
stranger, who smiled on her, and politely raised 
his hat. The Vicar stood by, beaming good- 
naturedly. 

' My name is Letterstone,' said the stranger, ' of 
Letterstone and Letterstone, solicitors, Gravesend. 
I came over personally this morning via Tilbury 
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to communicate with you on a matter of the 
utmost importance.' 

Annie looked at him in wonder. Could he be 
addressing her, with that bland, paternal smile and 
almost deferential manner.? 

' Don't be alarmed, my dear,' exclaimed the 
Vicar, patting her on the shoulder ; ' it is good 
news the gentleman brings, I assure you.' 

' Ay, that it be !' chuckled Job Endell, wiping 
his brow with the back of his hand, and grinning 
delightedly, 

' I think, gentlemen,' said the solicitor, while 
Annie stood pale and trembling, ' that we had 
better go indoors, where we can be entirely 
private. I can then make my communication in 
due form.' 

So saying, he led the way into the Falcon, and 
into a quiet parlour at the back of the old 
inn. Scarcely knowing what she did or what 
was happening, Annie followed, and after her the 
Vicar and Job Endell. Then Mr. Letterstone 
closed the door mysteriously, and, opening a small 
black bag which stood upon the table, produced a 
number of legal documents, letters and papers. 

'Sit down, Anniedromedy,' whispered Endell, 
drawing to her a chair. 'You'll need all your 
courage to bear it, when you hear what the gentle- 
man has got to say.' 
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Annie sat down and waited, open-mouthed. 

' It's good news, however, as I told you,' said 
the Vicar ; ' so don't be afraid.' 

' O' course it's good news,' murmured Endell, 
still smiling delightedly. 

The solicitor drew a chair to the table, sat down 
solemnly, placed his papers before him, coughed, 
and addressed himself to Annie. 

' I assume,' said the lawyer, ' that I am address- 
ing Andromeda Costello, who was born on the 
high-seas, and who was afterwards adopted by a 
seaman named Matthew Watson, and brought up 
in the house of his only sister, now deceased .''' 

' Yes, that's right,' cried Job Endell, now inter- 
posing. 

' Permit the young lady to reply for herself,' 
said Letterstone, motioning Job aside, and glancing 
at Annie over his spectacles. ' You are, I believe, 
Andromeda Costello?' 

' My name's Annie,' was the reply, ' and Liza 
Watson brought me up.' 

' Just so — Annie, or Andromeda, Costello. 
Afterwards, when Watson sailed away from 
Gravesend on his last voyage, you were consigned 
to the care of Mrs. Endell, of the Lobster Smack, 
Canvey Island?' 

Annie nodded. 

' Before your guardian sailed away on his last 
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voyage, when you were a young girl of only 
sixteen, you were married at the registrar's office 
at Gravesend to this same Matthew Watson?' 

Annie started, and her face went crimson ; 
then, in another moment, pale as death. Her 
lips quivered, the dark lines of her eyebrows met 
in a nervous frown, and she shrank as if she had 
received a blow. 

' It's all right, Anniedromedy,' murmured Endell 
soothingly. ' Don't 'e be afraid ; answer the 
gentleman !' 

But Annie could not answer, so strange a shame 
fell upon her and so deep a dread. She knew now 
that all present, including the Vicar, had learned 
her secret, and she sat with darkening brows and 
averted eyes, without uttering a word. 

The lawyer looked puzzled. 

'Kindly answer me,' he said, after a pause. 
' You are Andromeda Costello, and in your six- 
teenth year you were married to Matthew Wat- 
son ?' 

Still there was no answer ; the girl seemed 
paralyzed and stupefied. 

' O' course you were, Anniedromedy !' cried 
Job Endell. ' Me and missis was there as 
witnesses; ard afterwards ' 

Then Annie found her tongue, and, rising to 
her feet as if to fly from the room, she exclaimed : 
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' I don't know ; I don't remember ! I don't 
want to remember !' 

' My dear child,' said the Vicar, rising and 
taking her hand, ' there is nothing to be afraid 
of or ashamed of. You were very young — a 
mere child, in fact — and the marriage was, of 
course, a mere matter of form. You remember, 
however, that it took place?' 

The girl's agitation increased. She fluttered 
and trembled like a bird in the net, panting to 
escape from some deadly terror. 

'What is it all about.''' she panted, her dark 
eyes flashing from one face to the other. ' Why 
have you brought me here to ask me such silly 
questions ? Has he — has he come back ?' 

There was no mistaking the look of shame and 
terror which accompanied the query. 

' Pray calm yourself,' said the lawyer. ' I 
regret, deeply regret, to inform you that, to the 
best of our information, your husband is dead.' 

'Dead.?' she echoed. ' Matt Watson.?' 

' I fear so ; I am advised so. The last com- 
munication sent to us from him was despatched, 
I understand, only a few days before his de- 
cease.' 

As he spoke, Annie sank again into her chair, 
and, leaning forward on the table, covered her 
face with her hands. Her form was shaken with 
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sobs, tears were streaming through her fingers, 
but she uttered no sound. 

' Your grief is natural, Annie,' murmured the 
Vicar ; ' nevertheless, I must entreat you to control 
it, and to listen to what our friend has further to 
communicate. It will comfort you, no doubt, to 
learn that the poor fellow's last thoughts were of 
you, and that he did not pass away without proving 
his devotion.' 

' No, indeed !' muttered Endell. * Tell her, 
mister.' 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Letterstone again turned 
over his papers and proceeded : 

' Some weeks ago, Mrs. Watson ' (as he 
addressed her by her married name, Annie 
shuddered through and through and raised her 
right arm as if to avert a blow), ' we received 
through our agents in Western America these 
papers, containing Matthew Watson's last will 
and testament, duly witnessed and attested, to- 
gether with a large sum of money, which has been 
left solely and unconditionally to you. This 
money we hold at your disposal, and after the 
requisite preliminaries and legal proof of your 
identity, we shall be prepared to pay it over. All 
that your husband possessed, in fact, is yours, and 
I am pleased to congratulate you on your good 
fortune.' 
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Annie remained in the same position, her face 
hidden in her hands, but her convulsive sobs had 
ceased, and she was evidently listening. 

' D'ye hear, Annie, d'ye hear ?' cried Job Endell 
excitedly. ' Sakes alive, my gel ! ain't ye ready to 
jump out of your skin ? You're rich now, Annie- 
dromedy ! Matt Watson has left you twenty 
thousand pounds! And me and the old woman 
ain't forgotten neither! There's a thousand golden 
sovereigns for us, my gel — ain't there, sir, ain't 
there.'"' 

The lawyer nodded, glancing still at Annie and 
motioning Job to silence. There was a long 
pause, a troubled silence. At last, with a deep 
sigh, Annie uncovered her face and sat up in her 
chair, looking white and strange, more like one 
who had received tidings of some great calamity 
than the recipient of lucky news. Her dark eyes 
were dilated, her lips and throat were dry. 

' Tell me more, sir,' she said faintly, moistening 
her lips with the tip of her tongue. ' I don't seem 
rightly to understand. Matt V^^atson's dead, you 
say, and has left me a heap o' money ? How's 
that, sir? Where did he get so much to leave?' 

' I am informed,' replied Letterstone, glancing 
again at the papers before him, * that your husband' 
(again that curious gesture on the girl's part as if 
to avert a blow) ' left his ship at the Fiji Islands, ; 
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and made his way, like many others, to the gold- 
fields of Western America. For some time he 
was lost sight of, but he was among the first lucky 
discoverers of gold in the neighbourhood of San 
Francisco. From there, after acquiring large 
sums, he passed up the country towards Alaska, 
and again he was fortunate. The amount re- 
mitted to us is possibly only a portion of the 
wealth he had accumulated. Stricken down by 
illness, and in daily expectation of his death, he 
made his will in your favour and forwarded the 
twenty thousand pounds, to be paid to us to your 
credit. We still await the official certificate of his 
decease, but in any case, whether he is dead or 
living, we are instructed to pay over to his wife 
the sum I have named.' 

' Then maybe he isn't dead at all !' cried Annie. 
' Maybe !' 

' I am afraid,' said the lawyer, interrupting her 
gently, ' that I can hold out no hope of his 
survival. The words of the will are explicit. 
" I, Matthew Watson," he says, " being stricken 
down by mortal sickness, and having only a few 
hours to live, and being at this moment of sane 
mind," etc., etc, I have a copy of the document 
here which you can examine for yourself. Very 
shortly, no doubt, we shall receive full particulars 
of your husband's decease, and instructions con- 
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cerning the residue of his property, which I have 
no doubt is considerable. In the meantime I have 
again to congratulate you on the fact that your 
worldly wants are so fully provided for.' 

The rest of that interview, as far as Annie was 
concerned, was like a troubled dream. The girl 
listened on, feeling neither glad nor sorry, but 
simply stupefied. The Vicar's kindly advice, Job 
Endell's boisterous congratulations, only bewildered 
her the more. She could not think, she scarcely 
seemed able to feel. All that she realized was 
that some extraordinary and mysterious change in 
her fortunes had occurred, at the very time when 
she had felt most hopelessly adriit. Only one dim 
light seemed visible to her in the midst of the 
darkness, and that light was the face of the Fairy 
Prince she had met on Canvey Island. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BOHEMIANS. 

Right in the heart of Bloomsbury, and within a 
small bird's flutter from the gates of the British 
Museum, was the studio where William Bufton, 
dear to his comrades as ' Billy,' and as yet un- 
known to the fame which was to overtake him too 
late in life, worked late and early, whenever the 
Lord sent him Light, on pot-boilers for the picture- 
dealers, and masterpieces which no one would buy. 
He had two companions — young Somerset, to 
whom our reader has already been introduced (and 
who is, in fact, our hero, or our apology for one), 
and George Constable Leroy, artist, dramatist, and 
out-and-out Bohemian. Bufton was a born artist ; 
Somerset was an amateur with a certain amount of 
talent ; Leroy was a man of letters who was full of 
enthusiasm for art, but who painted execrably. 
The three occupied the studio together, and the 
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two elder men slept there as well as worked, in a 
couple of dingy cupboards, which were dignified 
with the name of ' bedrooms.' Somerset had a 
room in the neighbourhood, whither he retired 
from time to time and slept. 

But alas ! Bohemia still existed in those days, 
and it was very much the fashion to lengthen (or 
as the result proved, to shorten) one's days ' by 
stealing a few hours from the night.' It was the 
period of pipes and beer, and midnight gatherings, 
and the Judge and Jury and Cremorne Gardens. 
Artists and literary men still affected the manners 
of the passing generation ; they were generally hard 
up, careless in matters of raiment, free, not to say 
coarse spoken, and still freer of morals. They 
worked very hard, were paid very little, and spent 
the little they earned very recklessly. The three 
dwellers in the studio were no exception to 
this rule. 

As for the studio itself, the approach to it was 
down a mews, and in all probability it had once 
been a portion of the neighbouring stables. It 
was a large glass-roofed chamber, with a good 
light from the north, and it was dining-room, 
drawing-room, room of all work, as well as studio. 
Littered about it were plaster casts, canvases, 
easels, lay figures, sketch-books, palettes, brushes, 
articles of apparel, pipes, empty bottles, flotsam 
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and jetsam of all kinds. The air, when the 
window was closed, smelt faintly of hay and 
manure. In one corner of the room was a raised 
platform for models, and close to that a rusty- 
looking stove, where the three cooked such meals 
as they partook of en famille. They generally 
dined out at some cheap restaurant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tottenham Court Road ; but their 
morning repasts of coffee and rolls were taken at 
home, and sometimes they supped in the studio, 
Leroy, who was a first-rate cook, preparing the 
repast. Servant they had none, if we except a 
certain middle-aged being, playfully known as the 
' slavey,' who came in at stated intervals to clean 
and tidy the place, and who, being generally 
execrated and saluted with missiles if she dared 
to disarrange the artists' property and working 
materials, made her office as much a sinecure as 
possible. 

One morning, late in the month of January, in 
the year succeeding the one when the two artists 
had visited Canvey Island, Bufton sat in the 
studio, busy on some blocks for the wood- 
engraver, on which he was working with the aid 
of a magnifying-glass fixed in his one available 
eye. He wore a velvet painting-jacket and loose 
pantaloons, and a Turkish fez was cocked upon 
his forehead. George Constable Leroy, a tall, 
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pale-faced man of about forty, blinking mildly 
through gold-rimmed spectacles — he was very 
short-sighted — was busy over the stove, warming 
the coiFee for a late breakfast. His lips were 
clean-shaven, but he wore what were termed 
' mutton-chop ' whiskers. His thin form was 
wrapped in an old dressing-gown, covered with 
stains of paint and splashes of ink. 

' Charles is unusually late,' soliloquized Leroy, 
bending over the coiFee-pot, which he held in his 
hand. 

' Everyone hasn't your head. Constable,' returned 
Bufton. ' The more you tipple overnight, the 
livelier you seem in the morning.' 

Leroy smiled, a feeble, good-humoured, watery 
smile, and then, going to a table set at a little 
distance from the stove, arranged two or three 
breakfast-cups, a milk-bowl, and a broken sugar- 
basin, and proceeded to pour out the coiFee and to 
cut up two enormous loaves of French bread. 

As he did so, he glanced across the studio to a 
large wooden easel, on which there stood an un- 
finished painting in the manner known as the 
' antique ' — a nude female figure chained to a rock 
in the moonlight. 

' He was getting on very well with that picture,' 
he said thoughtfully ; ' he hasn't touched it, how- 
ever, for at least a month.' 
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' Shows his sense,' growled the cynic. ' The 
next wisest thing he could do would be to chop 
it up to light the fire. Why, just look at the 
thing ! It's about as like an Andromeda, or any- 
thing else human, as I'm like Shakespeare.' 

' The human figure is so difficult,' murmured 
Leroy. 

' Of course it is,' returned Bufton, rising and 
walking over to the breakfast-table. ' No English 
man since Etty has ever got within a hundred 
miles of it, and Etty's things are glorified cows, 
not women. Yet this youngster thinks he can 
paint an Andromeda, as he calls it, all out of 
his own head, without even a decent model ! 
Hang his impudence !' 

So saying, Bufton sat down and began vigor- 
ously discussing the cofFee and the French bread. 
His companion sat down opposite to him, poured 
himself out a cup of coiFee, but ate nothing. 

' Hot coppers. Constable .'"' demanded Bufton, 
with a grin. 

' No, Billy, no ; only I've no appetite so early 
in the day. I've been thinking, you know, that 
Charles has not been quite himself lately. That 
experience down on the Thames has touched him 
more sharply than you suspected. Eh.? Don't 
you think so.'"' 

Bufton shrugged his shoulders. 
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' I don't think about it,' he answered ; ' but it's 
not him I'm sorry for. He spooned the girl 
shamefully, and left her almost broken-hearted. 
If I hadn't got him away in time, there would 
have been trouble.' 

' A fisherman's daughter .'" 

' Something of that sort. A little beauty, with 
all the airs and graces of a lady. What right had 
the youngster to go fooling over her, knowing as 
he did that it could come to nothing.? Selfish 
young monkey ! I had to talk to him like a 
father, I can tell you. Lucky I was there !' 

Leroy blinked gently across the table and 
heaved a heavy sigh. 

' I sometimes think, Billy ' 

Here he paused, sighed again, and took a large 
draught of hot coffee. 

' Well, what do you think.''' Bufton demanded. 

' I sometimes think that these things ought to 
be left alone, to be worked out, for good or evil, 
by the persons chiefly concerned. Take my case, 
Billy. Fifteen years ago I was in love, madly, 
desperately in love, with a girl far below me in 
social station — for I was a bit of a swell then, 
and my people thought I ought to look high up 
for a suitable wife. Well, they interfered, they 
worried my life out, till at last they succeeded in 
separating us. I've never married, and she, poor 
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dear ! she married an infernal tradesman and died 
of a broken heart last summer.' 

^Apres ?' growled Bufton, who did not fail to 
notice that the other's voice was broken and his 
spectacles dim with tears. 

' Apres, Billy, both our lives were wasted, while, 
on the other hand, if our kind friends hadn't 
interfered, it might have been so different. She 
was too good for me, I admit, and perhaps 
— perhaps I shouldn't have made her happy ; 
but, at any rate, I should have tried, and she, 
in her turn, might have made me a different 
man.' 

He took another gulp of hot coffee, and blinked 
pathetically. 

' The cases are not parallel,' observed Bufton. 
' Charles is engaged to be married.' 

' Quite so,' answered Leroy. ' I am afraid, 
however, that his mother, not himself, has done 
the courting in that quarter. His cousin is a very 
nice girl, I admit ; but he seems In no hurry to 
marry her.' 

' Of course not. He can't keep himself, let 
alone a wife. Well, what's the matter now, you 
precious old sentimentalist .''' 

The last question was provoked by a loud 
exclamation from Leroy, who set down his cup 
with a clatter, and rose quickly to his feet. His 
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mild face was flushed and excited, his whole 
demeanour agitated. 

' In matters of true love, Billy,' he cried, ' I 
protest against worldly interference. I return to 
my first position and assert, without any fear of 
contradiction, that young lovers should be let 
alone. I am, as you suggest, a sentimentalist, and 
my sentiment is that it is better to go wrong at 
the dictates of the affections than to go right 
through worldly calculation. Yes — a thousand 
times, yes!' 

' I see,' returned Bufton, with a sneer. ' So in 
your opinion I ought to have let the youngster 
play the gay Lothario to the bitter end ? I ought 
to have stood by quietly and suffered him to lie, 
and lie, and lie, on the principle that true 
love, as you call it, ought to have its fling.? Rot, 
Constable, rot ! Love's a myth, and generally 
another name for infernal selfishness. If I had 
the stage managing of this planet, I'd make it a 
criminal offence for men under forty to make love 
at all.' 

Leroy smiled. 

' It would be very nice for old fogies like you 
and me, Billy,' he said, ' but a very bad look-out 
for the fair sex. No, sir, youth is the time for 
love, and the world can't have too much of it.' 

' Oh, bosh !' interrupted Bufton, with a mocking 

10 
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laugh. ' You know as much about the world 
and about real men and women as I do about 
Sanscrit. Quantum sufficii ! How's the play 
shaping ?' 

The allusion was to a new piece by Leroy, 
which was just then in rehearsal at one of the 
theatres in the Strand — a poetical piece in which 
the new tragedian, Mr. Eugene Aram, had a 
leading part. It was Leroy's first attempt at this 
kind of play. Hitherto he had confined his efforts 
to shorter pieces of modern character, for which 
he had been wretchedly paid, the palmy days of 
dramatic authorship not having yet arrived. 

' It's shaping splendidly,' answered Leroy. 
'Aram will be immense as Earl Tancred.' 

' Aram would be an excellent actor,' returned 
the cynic, ' if he could but walk the stage and 
articulate the English language. His elocution is 
a caution, and his legs are a nightmare.' 

' He is a genius, Billy,' cried the dramatist, ' and, 
mark my words, the world will one day acknow- 
ledge it. In the scene where he finds Paolo and 
Francesca together, and stabs them without a word, 
he is absolutely Dantesque.' 

Just then the outer door of the studio was flung 
open, and in ran, rather than walked, the youngest 
member of the artistic trio. He was elegantly 
dressed in the fashion of the period — a somewhat 
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high-waisted coat, peg-top trousers, patent leather 
boots, and tall hat. His face was flushed, and his 
whole manner betokened unusual excitement. 

With a nod to the pair he passed across the 
studio, turned on his heel, and finally, without a 
word, sank into a large rocking-chair in front of 
the unfinished canvas which Bufton had just been 
criticising so severely. Then, with his hat poised 
on the back of his head, he sat silent, regarding 
the unfinished form of his creation. 

' Who's the swell .'" cried Bufton mockingly. 
' What is he doing in our poor diggings ?' 

Without even looking round, Somerset heaved 
a deep sigh, and murmured something in an under- 
tone to himself. 

' I can understand his feelings,' continued Bufton. 
' A picture like that would make a cat sigh, and 
a saint swear. Bear up, young man ; it's only a 
nightmare !' 

In a moment Somerset swung round in the 
chair, and faced his friends. 

' Go ahead, Billy, chaff away ! Your chafl!^ 
reminds me, at any rate, that I'm awake, not 
dreaming.' 

' Anything the matter ?' inquired Leroy gently. 

The young man shook his head, and gave vent 
to a curious laugh. 

' Oh, nothing — at least, nothing unusual. I'm 

10 — 2 
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haunted — that's all !' He rose to his feet, and 
pointed to the figure on the canvas. 'You see 
that face ?' 

' We do,' cried Bufton pitilessly, ' and no one 
who has seen it is likely to forget it !' 

' Laugh away, Billy, laugh away,' said Somerset. 
' I know as well as you do that it's about as like 
the original as a plaster Italian cast is like the 
Venus in the Louvre ; but for all that, it recalls 
the face of the real woman — at least, to me. Well, 
until quite recently I thought there was only one 
such face in the world — only one face with such 
eyes, and such a divine mouth. Well, either I'm 
going crazy or I'm mistaken. I saw that very 
face the other night at the theatre, and this morn- 
ing by broad daylight I have seen it again.' 

Bufton shrugged his shoulders. 

' I dare say,' he observed. 'Nature is economical, 
and turns out her masterpieces in moulds. I've 
often observed the torso of Cleopatra on the body 
of the Italian organ-girls, and even in Italy living 
copies of Raphael's " Fornarina " are as thick as 
gooseberries.' 

' But I tell you, Billy,' said Somerset, striding 
over to the breakfast-table, and looking down at 
his tormentor, ' that I've seen her very living self! 
You remember her — Andromeda, the maid of 
Canvey Island .-'' 
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' I'm not likely to forget her so long as you 
continue to libel her on canvas. Sit down and 
have some coiFee, unless you've breakfasted already.' 

The young man threw himself into a chair, and, 
placing his elbows on the table and resting his 
chin in his hands, looked thoughtfully at Bufton. 
Leroy, in the meantime, poured him out a cup of 
coffee, with a look indicative of kindly sympathy. 

' If I didn't know that it was impossible,' said 
Somerset, ' I'd swear that she was here in London.' 

' Perhaps she may be,' suggested Leroy. 

' No, no. Constable, it can't be. The girl I 
knew belonged to poor people, and dressed like a 
country maiden. The girl I've seen here in 
London is a lady, who wears silk and jewels, 
and drives about in her own carriage.' 

' And she resembles so closely the young maiden 
you call Andromeda ?' asked Leroy. 

' Resembles her.'' By George, Constable, she is 
Andromeda! Don't I know every glint of her 
glorious black eyes, every expression of her 
wonderful face.'' If she isn't Andromeda, she 
is her very living image. You remember that 
night, about a fortnight ago, when we went to 
see Robson at the Olympic.'' You left me just 
before they began the burlesque, and went on to 
the club. Well, I stayed on to the end ; and 
just as I rose to go, and was glancing up at the 
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dress-circle, I saw the face I knew, smiling and 
beaming in the distance. I recognised it in a 
moment, and you could have knocked me down 
with a feather. There was an awful crush to get 
out, and the way was blocked with people, so that 
it was over ten minutes before I could reach the 
box-lobby of the theatre. When I did so, I 
caught a glimpse of her again, gorgeously dressed, 
bare-headed, with an opera-cloak on her shoulders, 
stepping into a brougham. In another instant she 
was gone.' 

' I understand,' said Leroy ; ' that's why you've 
been so queer and absent-minded lately.' 

' I suppose so. Try aU I could, I couldn't get 
the vision out of my mind. Sleeping or waking, 
Constable, I've been haunted by it. Well, that's 
not all. The queerest part of all has yet to be 
told.' 

' Tell it to the marines, youngster !' interposed 
Bufton, rising and returning to the wood block on 
which he had previously been working. ' I've got 
to get to work.' 

Then, fixing a magnifying glass into his eye, he 
proceeded with his sketch, pricking up his ears, 
nevertheless, to hear the conclusion of the narrative, 
which Somerset was eagerly confiding to Leroy. 

' This morning I had just been to call on my 
mother, and was strolling along here, when I saw 
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at the corner of Bloomsbury Square a carriage 
rapidly approaching. Though there was snow on 
the ground, and more going to fall, the carriage 
was open, and seated in it, wrapped up in furs and 
sealskins, was my Andromeda, or her double. I 
stopped short on the pavement as if I had been 
shot. Our eyes met, and then — you may believe 
me or believe me not — she seemed to recognise 
me — she did, by Jove ! — for she started on her 
seat, and flushed as red as a rose. In another 
instant, as before, she was gone. I tried to 
follow the carriage, but it disappeared in the 
traffic — and, so far as I could see, she didn't 
even look back.' 

There was a long pause, during which Somerset 
strolled to a side-table, found a briar-pipe, filled it 
with tobacco, and began to smoke, glancing ever 
and again questioningly at Bufton and Leroy. It 
was clear that he was greatly perplexed and agitated, 
and anxious to hear their opinion on the subject 
which he had opened. 

' It's very singular,' observed Leroy at last. ' Of 
course, it cannot be the same person.' 

'How can it be.''' cried Somerset. 'My 
Andromeda was a poor girl, and this is an 
out-and-out swell. But why should she start 
and seem to know me? That's the puzzle !' 

' Perhaps,' Leroy suggested, ' she was struck by 
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your look of amazed recognition, and may have 
fancied for a moment that you were an acquaint- 
ance.' 

' That may account for it,' muttered Somerset 
dubiously. ' On the other hand, the likeness is 
simply wonderful. It's not merely the contour of 
the face, the shape of the figure, the colour of the 
eyes and hair — it's the expression, the look in the 
eyes, the whole appearance. If this isn't Andro- 
meda, Andromeda has a twin sister !' 

Bufton looked up firom his work with a cynical 
gleam in his Cyclopean eye. 

' In which case, I suppose, you're in love with 
both of 'em ? Well, the swell for choice ; I 
advise you to hunt her up.' 

Somerset seized a cushion from a chair, and 
hurled it at the cynic's head, just missing it, as 
he replied : 

' You're a soulless beast, Billy ! All the same, 
I'm determined to get to the heart of the mystery. 
In the meantime, I'll have another go at my 
picture.' 

So saying, he stripped off his walking-coat and 
waistcoat, put on a painting -jacket of brown 
holland, and set to work. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A FIRST NIGHT. 



The winds blew somewhat chill that winter in 
Bohemia. All the three were hard up, for 
Somerset was too proud and independent to 
accept much help from his vyidowed mother, 
whose means, though sufficient for her own 
purpose, were strictly limited. 

As for Bufton, he was at once so badly paid 
and so liberal-handed that he was generally 
behindhand financially, and the same remark 
applied to Leroy, who no sooner received money 
than he distributed it broadcast among all the 
needy ones of his acquaintance. 

A golden prospect, nevertheless, seemed to be 
opening up for Leroy. He had received a certain , 
sum on account of the purchase-money of the new 
play which was then in rehearsal, and he was to 
be paid a fiirther and much larger amount if the 
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piece turned out to be a success. It was very 
unusual in those days of the early sixties for 
dramatic authors to be paid as they are paid 
nowadays — in proportion to the receipts taken at 
the theatre doors. The famous Mr. Tom Taylor, 
the leading dramatist of the day, was content to 
accept one hundred pounds an act as the entire 
purchase-money of an original play, and fifty 
pounds an act for a piece adapted (like many of 
his successful works) from the French. For the 
' Ticket-of- Leave Man,' an admirable work, to 
all intents and purposes original, he only received 
about a couple of hundred pounds. 

Literary men and artists, in fact, were still 
Bohemians — that is to say, they lived on the 
fringe of good society, and were wretchedly paid 
for their labours. Now, of course, all that has 
changed, and artists as well as authors, when 
successful, wear purple and fine linen. In the 
early sixties Bohemia was still Bohemia, and even 
successful litterateurs and painters were all Bohe- 
mian, more or less. 

Living as they did together, with much the 
same aims and aspirations, the three might be said 
to possess one common purse, which was open to 
each alike. No one of them ever wanted money 
if either of them happened to be in funds. Luckily 
or unluckily, as the case might be, all three were 
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equally improvident and indifferent to personal 
gain. When they earned money, they spent it 
or gave it away in the lordliest fashion, and when 
they were hard up, as was generally the case, they 
dined cheerfully * with Duke Humphrey,' and 
never bewailed their condition. 

All three were now looking forward with 
almost equal interest to the production of the 
drama which was to make, they hoped, the 
fortune of Leroy. Nor was their interest entirely 
selfish, for in their hearts they were deeply attached 
to each other, and Leroy's success would bring 
abundant satisfaction to both his comrades. As 
the great day drew near their excitement increased, 
and was expressed in each case characteristically — 
by Somerset with the utmost enthusiasm and admi- 
ration for his friend's work, by Bufton with cynical 
chafF that entirely failed to hide an underlying 
tenderness and sympathy, and by Leroy himself 
with modest confidence in the merit of his own 
creation. 

The bills were out, and all the advertisements 
were in the newspapers, ' Francesca dei Rimini, 
a new poetical play, by George Constable Leroy,' 
was posted all over the walls of London. At last 
the great day dawned, and the friends prepared to 
go to the theatre together. 

There were difficulties. Somerset, always a bit 
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of a dandy, was all right in the way of wardrobe, 
but neither Bufton nor Leroy was quite as fortu- 
nate. Bufton, however, purchased a second-hand 
frock-coat for the occasion, while Leroy hired a 
dress-suit from a Jewish clothier, who supplied 
wardrobes of all sorts to the leading theatres. 

Too modest to ask for stalls, Leroy had secured 
three excellent seats in an obscure position at the 
back of the dress-circle, and thither, on the 
eventful evening, he repaired with his friends. 
The theatre was crowded, and scattered here and 
there among the audience were friendly Bohemians, 
who idolized Leroy and had had countless occasions 
to remember his goodness. 

Pity the sorrows of the poor dramatist ! Pant- 
ing, perspiring, poor Leroy sat and trembled as 
the overture began and the critics of the great 
newspapers began to gather in the stalls. 

Suddenly his arm was clutched, and turning, 
with a start of terror, he saw Somerset gazing 
wildly towards a private box on the dress-circle. 

' What's the matter ?' murmured Leroy. * For 
Heaven's sake don't make me more nervous than I 
am already !' 

But Somerset, leaning forward, addressed Bufton, 
who was seated on the other side of Leroy. 

'Look there!' he said. 'Look there, Billy, 
and then tell me again that I was dreaming.' 
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Bufton gazed towards the private box, and saw, 
to his amazement, leaning forward from the box, 
and looking round at the crowded house, the face 
of the maid of Canvey Island ! 

Yes, there could be no mistake whatever. It 
was either Andromeda, or (as Somerset had averred) 
her living image. But although the face was the 
same, with its one unmistakable peculiarity, that 
of the dark powerflally- pencil led eyebrows which 
nearly met across the forehead, it seemed trans- 
formed and idealized. 

The girl, whoever she was, wore an evening 
dress of white silk, cut very low, and revealing 
shoulders white as alabaster, and white ostrich 
feathers in her hair attached by a diamond brooch, 
and on her neck and throat there were more 
diamonds, sparkling in the gaslight. Her beauti- 
fully moulded arms were bare like her neck and 
shoulders, but on her hands she wore long gloves, 
and held a large fan of ostrich feathers. 

Seated with her in the box were two persons — 
a pale, delicate-looking girl somewhat plainly 
dressed, and an elderly lady gorgeously attired in 
black. 

The overture was proceeding, and the theatre 
was full of the rustling murmur of the large 
audience. The girl's face looked radiant with 
delight in the glory of its youthful beauty. 
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' My God !' murmured Somerset ; ' am I drunk 
or dreaming? It must be herself ! Who else can 
it be?' 

' Wonderfully like, no doubt,' said Bufton ; 
' but one can see at a glance that this girl's a lady.' 

' So was she !' cried Somerset impatiently — ' a 
lady in heart and soul, at any rate. Look how 
she's smiling. As if I could forget that smile !' 

' Sh ! sh !' murmured through the audience as 
the curtain rose on the first act of Leroy's drama. 
The girl turned towards the stage and settled 
herself in her seat, only leaving visible the back ot- 
her head and the gleam of one ivory shoulder, on 
which Somerset feasted eagerly without once turn- 
ing his eyes to the stage. What cared he now for 
the play — for all the plays in the world ! All he 
looked and waited for now was another glimpse of 
his mysterious ideal. 

Loud cheers and applause. Enter Eugene Aram 
as my lord of Rimini — a dark, sinister, hunch- 
backed figure, with a strangely fascinating smile. 
As the dialogue went on the interest of the piece 
deepened, and when the drop fell on the first act 
the applause was both loud and spontaneous. 

' It's going all right,' said Bufton, which was 
rare approval, coming from him. Leroy turned 
to Somerset, but his seat was vacant ; he had 
disappeared. 
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The two men left the dress-circle, and made 
their way to the refreshment-room, which was 
crowded to sufFocatiori. Everyone was talking, 
and here and there a cocksure critic was laying 
down the law. From time to time they exchanged 
a nod and a greeting with some friend from 
Bohemia, and at last, after a long struggle, they 
succeeded in procuring some whisky-and-soda. 

The bell rang, and they returned to their seats, 
but there was no sign of Somerset. 

' Where can he have gone to .''' murmured 
Leroy plaintively. ' I'm afraid he'll miss the 
second act.' 

' Much he cares about that !' was Bufton's 
response. 

At that moment the young man joined them, 
looking very pale and worried. 

' Forgive me, old fellow,' he said to Leroy, 
'I've been making inquiries at the box-office ; 
she's in Box C, and Box C has been let to a 
Mrs. Watson. That's all I can learn ; they won't 
give me any address or other information.' 

' I suppose Mrs. Watson is the old lady,' 
returned Leroy, whose thoughts, however, were 
concentrated on the play. 

The act-drop rose again, and the attention of 
everybody except Somerset was fixed upon the 
stage. From that time forward the play was a 
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succession of triumphs for the author and the 
leading actor. Mr. Eugene Aram surpassed all 
anticipations, even those of his most sanguine 
admirers. His representation of a sardonic yet 
impressionable creature, driven to madness by love 
and jealousy, was pronounced masterly, and the 
end of the play, when Earl Tancred deliberately 
kills his wife and her paramour, and ends by 
destroying himself with his own hand, produced 
an outburst of the wildest enthusiasm. 

Almost before he could realize what was taking 
place, the happy dramatist found himself swept 
away by a perfect torrent of friendly congratula- 
tions ; eager hands grasped his, friends and even 
strangers felicitated him, and finally, borne round 
through the pass-door on to the stage, he was led 
on by the manager of the theatre to make his 
bow before the applauding public. 

Bufton, as well as Somerset, had long since dis- 
appeared. Trembling with delight, Leroy made 
his way to the leading actor's dressing-room, and 
found Aram, still clothed in his war-paint, stretched 
upon a sofa, and gasping with fatigue. The 
manager, the acting-manager, and a group of 
friends from the front were congratulating him 
volubly ; but when the dramatist entered, flushing 
timidly, Aram cried : 

' There's the real hero of the evening ! Leroy, 
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old man, I think you've got home this time! 
Birchington, give Leroy a brandy-and-soda,' 

Birchington was the actor's dresser, and was 
busily engaged just then handing round drinks 
and cigars to the company assembled. 

A little later Leroy went round to the Bohemian 
Club, of which he was a familiar member, and here, 
too, the chorus of praise was in full voice. Actors 
from the various theatres, critics of the minor news- 
papers, divers hangers-on of the theatrical and 
literary professions, were all full of the new play, 
and eager to hob-nob with the distinguished 
dramatist. As a natural result, poor Leroy, who 
had only one weakness, which he shared with too 
many able men of that generation, was soon half 
tipsy. 

It was an hour past midnight, and most of the 
early birds had gone home to roost, when Somerset, 
flushed with excitement, entered the club, and, 
after an eager search, found his friend alone, and 
half asleep, in the smoking-room. 

' Forgive me again, old fellow !' he cried, wring- 
ing Leroy's hand. ' I hear on every hand that it's 
a success, an immense success, and I can't tell you 
how glad I am — how awfully glad. I met old 
Cackleford of the Times on the doorstep, and 
he's simply raving.' 

' He told me to my face, Charles,' said Leroy, 

II 
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with a tipsy hiccup, ' that I'm a gr — great drama- 
tist. But the success isn't mine, dear boy — it's 
Aram's. He was simply wonderful !' 

' Your play gave him his opportunity. Without 
the play he could have done nothing.' 

Leroy smiled with feeble self-satisfaction, 

' Quite right, Charles — quite right ! But where 
have you been all this time V he demanded ; ' and 
how's Mrs. — Mrs. Andromeda .''' 

Somerset saw that the dramatist was too elated, 
both mentally and spiritually, to be a fit recipient 
of amorous confidences, so he simply wrung his 
friend's hand again, and said, with a nervous 
laugh : 

* Oh, Andromeda's all right, old fellow. I'll 
tell you all about that in the morning.' 

* > « * * * 

It was twelve o'clock next day before Leroy 
rose from his bed, made a hasty toilette, and 
hastened into the studio, where he found Bufton 
hard at work. 

' It's all right, Constable,' said Bufton, pointing 
to a pile of newspapers ; * all the idiots on the 
papers are cracking up the play and Aram, except 
the man on the Morning Planet, who says that 
the play is a crib from the Italian, and that the 
actor, as usual, was inarticulate.' 

Poor Leroy, whose head ached terribly from the 
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excesses of the previous evening, and who looked 
the picture of misery, sank into a chair and held 
his hand to his forehead. 

' What time did you get home, Billy ?' 

' Oh, I was snug between the blankets by half- 
past twelve,' was the reply. ' I knew you'd be 
keeping it up, so I trotted home. I heard you 
come in with the milk.' 

' It was really too much excitement,' sighed the 
dramatist. 

' You mean too much champagne and brandy.' 

' And the excitement, too, Billy. I really 
couldn't stand it very often. Well, thank good- 
ness it's all over.' 

Half an hour later Somerset entered the studio, 
looking spick and span as usual. His face, how- 
ever, was very pale, and his manner strangely sub- 
dued. After again congratulating Leroy on his 
success, he seemed to fall into a brown study, 
from which he was aroused by the voice of Bufton 
saying : 

' Well, what about your Andromeda ? Did you 
ascertain anything about her.^' 

The young man looked quietly up and nodded. 
His expression was so curious, his manner so 
peculiar, that his friends saw clearly that some- 
thing unusual had occurred. 

After waiting some minutes for him to speak, 

II — 2 
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Bufton said again, with a slight sneer : ' Well 
who was right, youngster ?' 

' I was,' replied Somerset. ' I knew that such 
an extraordinary likeness between two human 
creatures was impossible.' He paused, and then 
added very quickly, almost sadly : ' The girl we 
saw last night was our Andromeda — the girl we 
met on Canvey Island.' 

' Nonsense !' cried Bufton, genuinely astonished. 

' It's no nonsense, but the fact. I've seen her 
face to face — I've spoken to her. She has come 
into a fortune — large or small, I don't know 
which — and she's living here in London.' 

It was Bufton's turn to look troubled, for he 
had assumed all along that the person he had seen 
in the theatre, in spite of her resemblance to the 
maid of Canvey, was a stranger. He gave a pro- 
longed whistle, got up from his work, and strode 
across the room. 

' Did you follow her home ?' he demanded, 
suddenly wheeling round and facing Somerset, 
who sat looking quite miserable and dejected. 

' I'd no need to do that,' the young man 
answered gloomily. 'I met her face to face in 
the lobby of the theatre, and she gave me her 
hand with the air of a duchess ! I was so 
staggered that I could hardly get out a syllable. 
" I'm living in London now," she said, " and that 
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is my address. Any afternoon you are disengaged 
we shall be very pleased to see you." Then she 
took out a card and gave it to me — and — and — 
then she went away. I was never more astonished 
in my life.' 

' Well,' said Bufton, * the mystery is at any rate 
explained ; so what are you looking so glumpy 
about !' 

' Nothing,' returned Somerset, 'only — only ' 

He paused, drew out a piece of pasteboard from 
his pocket, and tossed it to Bufton, saying : 
' There's the card she gave me ; you can look 
at it.' 

Bufton took the card, screwed up his one avail- 
able eye to examine it, and read as follows : 

Mrs. Annie Watson, 

Tenterden's Hotel, 

Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 

'By the Lord Harry!' cried Bufton, 'then she's 
a married woman !' 



CHAPTER XII. 

AT TENTERDEn's HOTEL. 

At the very moment when the friends were staring 
in wonder at the card which bore her name and 
address, Annie herself was seated, not a quarter of 
a mile away, in a prettily furnished private sitting- 
room on the second floor of Tenterden's Hotel. 
She wore an elegant peignoir, which could only 
have been manufactured by a fashionable dress- 
maker, and was languidly reclining in an armchair 
close to the window of the apartment. Near to 
her, in another chair, sat Bess Lawrence, the dress- 
maker of Rayleigh, also very nicely dressed, 
looking anxiously at her companion. For Annie's 
face was clouded, and her black eyebrows met 
ominously, as she gazed out on the gloomy street, 
where the wintry snow was falling. Her little feet 
tapped the ground impatiently, and from time to 
time she uttered an angry exclamation. 
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' But why worry yourself about it, Annie ?' said 
Bess gently. ' Of course, you only did what was 
right. After all, he was bound to know.' 

' He wasn't !' cried Annie. ' We might never 
have met at all. And then — and then ' 

' But you wanted so much to meet him, didn't 
you .''' 

' Of course I did, but somehow when we came 
face to face I felt angry with him, with myself, 
with the whole world. Then, like a fool, I 
handed him my card. Oh, what will he think of 
me ? What will he think of me ?' 

She sprang to her feet and paced up and down 
the room. 

' But,' murmured Bess, ' didn't you explain .''' 

' Of course I didn't,' cried Annie. ' I was too 
startled and ashamed. All I did was to ask him 
to call. If he does, I won't see him ! But there, 
I dare say he won't take the trouble.' 

' Perhaps not, dear,' said Bess, ' for if you didn't 
explain, he may fancy that you've got married since 
you last saw him, and are living here with your 
husband.' 

Annie uttered an exclamation. Such a con- 
tingency as her friend described had not even 
occurred to her. 

' Worse and worse !' she exclaimed. ' I never 
thought of that. Of course, when he reads my 
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name, " Mrs. Annie Watson," he'll never think 
for one moment that I'm a — a widow !' She 
gulped out the word with a wry face, and then 
continued : ' But there, anything is better than 
that he should know the truth. If he ever did 
know it, I think I should die of shame.' 

' But you've nothing whatever to be ashamed of, 
Annie. Although you were married when only a 
child ' 

' Don't speak of it ! don't speak of it !' Annie 
exclaimed, her dark eyes flashing and her lips 
trembling. ' When I look back, I feel as if I 
should go mad. Often and often when I think of 
it I hate myself for having taken that money. 
And after all, what has it brought me .'' Misery 
— only misery ! I was happy down there in 
Canvey. I'm sick of being here in London and 
trying to be a lady !' 

Bess smiled, for she remembered well how ill at 
ease Annie had been latterly in her wild surround- 
ings, and how, at the very moment when fortune 
came to her, she had been planning to escape to 
the great city. 

At that moment there was a sharp tap at the 
door. In a moment Annie's manner changed, and 
she put her finger on her lips. 

' It's Mrs. Garthorne,' she whispered quickly. 
' Don't say a word of this to her.' 
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The door opened and an elderly lady of large 
proportions, attired in a dress of black silk, on the 
ample breast of which was a gold chain, sailed 
into the room. She was the same individual who 
had sat with Annie in the box on the previous 
evening. 

' Good-morning, my child,* she said, smiling and 
kissing Annie coldly on the forehead. ' I would 
not disturb you before, although you did not come 
down to breakfast. How do you feel, dear, after 
the excitement of last evening?' 

'Oh, I'm all right,' returned Annie carelessly., 

Mrs. Garthorne sank into a chair and arranged 
her rustling silk skirts with her white hands, on 
which were massive gold rings. 

' Had I known the play was to be so tiresome, I 
should certainly not have suggested your taking a 
box for the first night ; but on such an occa- 
sion, love, one sees all the smart people, all the 
clever people, and I thought that would interest 
you.' 

' I liked the play very much,' said Annie. ' So 
did Bess. It made us both cry.' 

Mrs. Garthorne glanced somewhat patronizingly 
at Bess, in whose opinions, it was clear, she took 
but little interest. 

' I do not approve of pieces of that sort,' she 
proceeded, with an air of authority. ' They are 
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unreal ; they lead to false conceptions of the 
world in which we live. Some of the expressions 
they contain, moreover, are in very bad taste. 
The name of the Deity was again and again 
introduced with a most deplorable want of taste 
and reverence.' 

With the advent of this mentor, Annie seemed 
to have recovered her good-humour. She looked 
with twinkling eyes at her little companion, and 
said with a clear laugh : 

' Well, you see, Mrs. Garthorne, Bess and I 
haven't much experience of theatres. It all seemed 
so dreadfully true, and very interesting.' 

The elder lady sighed, and thought it best not 
to pursue the subject. 

' You noticed Lord Willington in the box 
opposite.''' she said. 'The lady with him was his 
second wife, and the governess of his first wife's 
children. The family were very much shocked 
when he led her to the altar.' 

' Indeed !' 

' It was very natural, for it was certainly a 
mesalliance. Did you observe the tall, elegant- 
looking young man to whom I bowed after the 
second act ? That was Sir Frederick Christchurch, 
who was one of my late husband's brother officers. 
I thought he would have come up to the box, in 
which case I would have introduced you ; but I 
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presume that he could not leave the lady whom 
he was escorting.' 

More conversation of this elegant kind followed, 
but to relate it would scarcely entertain the reader. 
We prefer to seize the occasion for a few words ot 
necessary retrospection. 

It was not until some time after she had received 
the news of her so-called good fortune that Annie 
realized the change it was bound to make in her 
worldly position. At first she had been simply 
stupefied. But when day by day the truth became 
clearer to her, she began to think more and more 
of her Fairy Prince, and to feel her old longing to 
follow him to London. At first old Mrs. Endell, 
who felt for her a really unselfish affection, tried 
to dissuade her from going away at all ; but every 
hour her longing grew to see something of the 
great world. At last, when all the preliminaries 
were settled and the large sum sent over was 
placed in her hands, she made up her mind to bid 
farewell to Canvey Island, at least for a time, and 
to reside in London. 

After not a little consultation, she persuaded 
her friend the little dressmaker to be her com- 
panion. They arranged to take rooms in town 
and to join together in a round of innocent 
amusement and sight-seeing. When all was thus 
settled, the Vicar's eldest daughter gave them a 
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letter of introduction to the mistress of Tenterden's 
Hotel, a highly respectable boarding establishment 
in the then select region of Bloomsbury. 

Conceive the change — wonderful as any change 
in a fairy tale ! The wild maid of Canvey Island, 
a widow almost before she was a wife, found her- 
self the mistress of some twenty thousand pounds, 
with a cheque-book, elegant rooms of her own, 
and carte-blanche to dress herself as she pleased, 
and to come and go as her fancy willed. In the 
course of a very few weeks Annie was positively 
transformed ; and no one would have recognised 
in the graceful and elegantly-dressed young lady, 
who was the admiration of all the men at Tenter- 
den's, the wild young girl who had spent so many 
years amid almost savage surroundings on Canvey 
Island. 

Annie's instincts, however, had always been 
refined, and she had been fortunate enough to 
come under the influence of the young ladies of 
the Vicarage. The companion she had chosen, 
moreover, was a girl of great sense and discretion, 
and with no coarse propensities or sympathies. 
To hef advice and influence was due the fact that 
Annie, although she had a true feminine love for 
dress, which she did not fail to gratify now she 
had the means, avoided all vulgarities, and clothed 
herself with both taste and judgment. Her 
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manners, always refined, were now carefully and 
diligently corrected, and if by an occasional 
solecism of speech she now and then betrayed her 
lack of education, she was too much mistress of 
herself to do so very often. 

She was assisted, moreover, in her secret 
ambition to look and act like a lady by a fellow- 
boarder to whom she was introduced very early 
during her stay at Tenterden's. This was Mrs. 
Major Garthorne, with whom the reader is already 
acquainted, and who was the widow of an officer 
who had died abroad, leaving her a small annuity. 
Mrs. Garthorne, who speedily gathered something 
of Annie's story from the gossip of the boarding- 
house table, soon contrived to ingratiate herself 
with the young stranger, and having completely 
won her confidence, proceeded to make herself 
usefiil, even necessary, as a friendly guide and 
mentor. Annie, whose judgment was very keen, 
did not fail to perceive that the officer's widow 
was a somewhat selfish and worldly woman, but 
her very worldliness and worldly folly amused and 
interested one who had had little or no social 
experience. So it came to pass that Mrs. Garthorne 
became, on a tacit understanding that her services 
might be recompensed later on, a sort of informal 
chaperon to the friendless girls. 

Such was the position of affairs when Annie 
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encountered at the theatre the young man who 
had contrived to awaken the first passion of her 
life. Day and night she had been thinking and 
dreaming about him, hoping, yet dreading, that 
they might meet ; and once before, as we know, 
she had caught a glimpse of him in the streets. 
That one glimpse had been enough to cause her 
infinite suspense and agitation. Wherever she 
went, in private or in public, her eyes had searched 
for the one familiar form, and always in vain. 
To Bess, and to Bess only, she donfided her fears 
and her yearnings, when Mrs. Garthorne was 
sleeping the sleep of virtue, and the two girls were 
left alone. 

The guests or boarders at Tenterden's were 
exceedingly select, consisting for the most part of 
well-known people who had come down in the 
world and found it necessary to practise rigid 
economy. There were one or two retired officers, 
several officers' wives and widows, a few American 
families, and one or two young civilians. Ten- 
terden himself was a mild, unassuming person, who 
held some obscure Government appointment, and 
Mrs. Tenterden, who always presided at the head 
of the table, was a stately person of most aristo- 
cratic manners. Nothing low or vulgar was 
countenanced at Tenterden's. The meals were 
served solemnly by men-servants, always of German 
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nationality, and after dinner there was music and 
whist in the drawing-room. 

Poor as the social environment might have 
seemed to one brought up in luxury, to Annie it 
was quite delightful. She felt, as it were, in the 
very odour of sanctity, and she loved the quiet 
ways and refined manners of the persons to whom 
she was introduced. Naturally enough she was 
soon regarded as the belle, or beauty, of the 
establishment. The men surrounded her like a 
small court, and even the sourest spinster treated 
her with civility, having heard whispers of her 
wealth. 

Under the guidance of Mrs. Garthorne, she 
made several acquaintances outside the establish- 
ment, and was invited to one or two quiet balls 
and evening parties, chiefly in Bayswater and the 
suburbs. On these occasions, as at theatres and 
concerts, she enjoyed herself immensely, and her 
bold, uncommon beauty, her grace and simplicity, 
were the theme of general admiration. 

Nor was she content to remain as she was with- 
out making any effort at self-improvement. A 
young Parisian lady who was boarding at the 
house gave her lessons in French, and twice a 
week, accompanied by Bess, she went to the 
Portland Rooms, close to Cavendish Square, where 
the two girls were instructed privately in all the 
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fashionable dances. The result of all this was 
speedily seen. Always exquisitely graceful, Annie 
became easy and at home in any company, so that 
few, looking at her and hearing her speak, would 
have suspected her lowly origin. 

The wonder among all who saw her and were 
introduced to her was that she, still so young a 
girl in appearance, had already been married, and 
was now actually a widow. This was indeed a 
mystery which no one could fathom ; but as she 
herself vouchsafed no information, and as the only 
person altogether in her confidence discreetly held 
her tongue, a mystery it remained. 

Since being informed by the Gravesend solicitor 
of the large amount sent over for her disposal, she 
had also received from the same source informa- 
tion of her husband's death. Their agents in San 
Francisco reported that Matt Watson had died of 
fever, up country, leaving behind him considerable 
property, concerning which they were making 
careful inquiries. They suggested, indeed, that 
Annie should come out forthwith to America, 
with the view of making her claim good to the 
rest of her inheritance. This, however, she 
absolutely declined to do — at least,, on the spur of 
the moment. She would wait for further com- 
munications, and then decide. 

To Bess alone she confided her true feelings — 
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the curious dread and repulsion which had grown 
up in her heart towards the man who had been 
her benefactor, and the hesitation she felt in con- 
sequence at accepting his legacy. 

' It's just like a horrid dream,' she said, ' my 
being married at all. He was more like my 
father than a man I could care for in that way ; 
and even now, though it isn't a long time since 
I saw him, I don't seem to remember him rightly. 
All I see is a strange face with a great beard, and 
big earrings in his ears, and big hands with tattoo 
marks all over them. I was sick whenever he 
touched me, and downright glad when he went 
away.' 

' He must have been very fond of you, Annie,' 
said the little dressmaker. 

' I suppose he was,' answered Annie thought- 
fully, * and when I was a little child I was very 
fond of him. It wasn't till he began to make love 
to me that I felt afraid of him. He'd sit and look 
at me for hours with his face smiling and his white 
teeth gleaming, and though he never said a word 
about it, I knew what was in his mind, though I 
was too young to understand it altogether. Then, 
before he went away, they wanted me to marry 
him, and at first I was afraid, but at last I thought 
it only a bit of fun.' 

The dark line gathered over her forehead, and 
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her face was full of shrinking dread, as she 
continued : 

' After he was gone I tried to forget all about 
him, and as the time passed on I began to feel as 
if he'd gone away for ever. I kept my own name, 
and no one knew on Canvey that I'd been married ; 
for Mrs. Endell always said it was only a sort of 
form of marriage, and that if Matt returned we'd 
maybe go through it again. When I thought of 
that I prayed and prayed that he'd never return 
at all' 

' After all,' suggested Bess, ' it's been for the 
best. If you hadn't married him, he might never 
have left you all that money.' 

' It would have been better, perhaps, if he 
hadn't. I shouldn't be so sick and ashamed. 
It's bad to feel as I feel about him, for he was 
always very good to me, and it doesn't seem fair 
to take his money, and be glad that he's dead and 
buried. Sometimes I wake at night and fkncy 
that he isn't dead, but coming back. If he ever 
did, I think that I should die of fear.' 

'Well, there's no chance of that,' returned 
Bess. ' The lawyers say, don't they, that he died 
directly after sending the money and making his 

will r 

' Yes, that's so,' answered Annie, ' but somehow 
or other I can't get it into my heart that he's dead 
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and gone. He was so big and strong, so full of 
life, and his comings and goings were always so 
strange. He'd be here in England one day and 
gone the next ; and then, when months and 
months had gone by, and it would seem as if 
he was never ' coming back, in he'd walk at the 
door laughing, his hands full of queer things from 
over seas. He was a strange man, Bess, and I 
always felt uneasy with him, and I feel now as 
if he was waiting in hiding somewhere — waiting 
to spring out on me.' 

Fortunately for Annie, the feelings thus graphic- 
ally described only represented a passing mood. 
She was too young and high-spirited to yield 
altogether to nervous fancies, and before long she 
had ceased to distress herself about the man who, 
she was confidently assured, had died over seas. 
With the assurance that he had passed out of her 
life for ever came a gentler recollection of his 
many kindnesses and his lifelong devotion. She 
tried to think of him as of a rough parent and 
guardian, and melted towards him accordingly, 
full of gentle gratitude for the crowning service 
which he had done for her. 

On the same day following her meeting with 
Somerset at the theatre Annie lunched downstairs 
at Tenterden's, and after lunch Mrs. Garthorne 
proposed that they should drive out for a couple 

12 — 2 
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of hours in the park ; for, acting under her 
chaperon's advice, Annie had made arrangements 
with the proprietor of a livery stable, who, for a 
fixed sum per week, placed a horse and carriage 
at her disposal. That afternoon, however, she 
elected to stay at home, and Mrs. Garthorne 
took the carriage to make a few ceremonious 
calls. 

'Why wouldn't you go out.'" asked Bess, as 
they returned to their private sitting-room up- 
stairs. ' The drive would have done you good.' 

Annie gave a curious little laugh. 

' I don't know,' she answered ; ' I felt that I 
preferred to stay at home.' Then, laughing again 
nervously, she added : ' Well, if you must know 
the truth, I fancied that perhaps someone might 
call.' 

'But I thought that you had made up your 
mind not to see him ?' 

' Yes, so I had,' returned Annie ; ' but I should 
like to know, for all that, whether he means to 
come. And, after all, why shouldn't I see him? 
What harm can it do.?' 

Bess looked dubious. 

' I suppose it can do no harm, only ' 

' Oh, he won't ask me any questions,' said Annie 
lightly. ' He'll only be curious to know how I 
come to be here, and whether I'm really a married 
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lady. It will be good fun to see how he takes it, 
won't it?' 

She spoke eagerly and carelessly, but a troubled 
look on her face belied her words. Bess did not 
answer, but her face grew troubled too. 

An hour passed. Bess sat at needlework, while 
Annie fidgeted about the room, now dropping 
into a chair and trying to read a book, again 
springing up and walking up and down, and 
again going to the window and gazing out on 
the dismal street. 

The atmosphere was dark and dismal without, 
and snow was still falling. 

' Of course,' Annie murmured, ' he's hardly 
likely to come in such weather.' 

Bess sighed, then smiled quietly, and shook her 
head. 

' What's the matter now?' demanded Annie. 

' Nothing, dear, only I was thinking ' 

'What were you thinking?' 

' That perhaps you were right, and you'd better 
not meet again — only trouble can come of it. 
You told me that he was engaged to be married, 
and you — well, you're not free.' 

' Not free ?' cried Annie indignantly. ' I like 
that ! Isn't Matt Watson dead and buried ?' 

' No doubt ; but you can't prove it, dear, yet 
awhile.' 
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' I don't want to prove it,' said Annie. ' It's 
not fair of you to talk as if I was running after 
Mr. Somerset, and wanting him to marry me. 
I like him, of course, but only as a friend. He 
was very kind to me when we met on Canvey, 
and, of course, I'm pleased to meet him again.' 
Then, seeing that her friend looked still very 
dubious and quite unconvinced, she added quickly : 
' Well, then, I love him ; I worship the very 
ground he walks on ! Does that satisfy you ? 
I do, and I'm not ashamed to own it, I'd rather 
beg my bread with him than share all the riches 
of the earth with anyone else. If he lifted up his 
little finger and said "Come!" I'd follow him to 
the furthest end of the world. Yes, I love him ! 
I love him ! I love him !' 

Her face shone, her eyes were full of fire. 

' Oh, Annie 1"^ murmured the little dressmaker. 

' " Oh, Annie!" and " Oh, Annie!" ' repeated the 
other mockingly. ' It's all very well to say that, 
and look shocked ; but you've never been in love. 
You don't know how soft and kind his voice is, 
and how sweet his breath ! I tell you, I'd give 
away all my money, my life, everything, just to 
feel his arms round me for a few minutes, or to 
lie down at his feet and wait for a loving look 
and word. I've been waiting and waiting all 
these months only to see his face again, to hear 
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his voice. It's the only thing I care for, the only 
thing that makes me wish to live.' 

As she spoke thus, panting out the words with 
flushed face and sparkling eyes, there was a tap at 
the door, and the man-servant entered, carrying a 
card on a salver. 

* A gentleman to see you, madame,' said the 
man, in a strong German accent. 

She started, trembled, and took up the card. 
Then her face went pale, but she forced a laugh, 
and waved the card to her companion. It bore 
the name of ' Charles Somerset.' 

She glanced at Bess, who was looking at her 
with wondering eyes and open mouth. Then, 
after a moment's hesitation, she said, pressing her 
lips firmly together : 

' Show the gentleman up.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 

AN AFTERNOON CALL. 

The moment the man-servant left the room Bess 
also made a movement towards the door, saying : 

'I'd better go; you'd like to see him alone.' 
And Annie offered no objection ; she felt, indeed, 
that the presence of even Bess would be irksome 
at such a time. When Somerset entered, hat in 
hand, a minute later he found Annie seated in an 
arm-chair near the window, with her eyes fixed 
upon a book which she held in her hand, and so 
well had she mastered her emotion that he did not 
notice that she was trembling, and that her face 
was unusually pale. 

While he stood hesitating in wonder she rose, 
and held out her hand. 

' So you've come to see me after all,' she said, 
smiling. 

' Did you think I would not ?' was his reply. 
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He hardly knew what to say, he was so taken 
aback by her calm air of lady-like self-possession. 
It was so difficult to believe that she was the same 
person whom he had encountered among the wilds 
of Canvey. 

There was an awkward pause, during which he 
continued to grasp her hand and to look wonder- 
ingly into her face. Her dark eyes met his quite 
fearlessly ; then her face flushed slightly, and 
drawing her hand away, she motioned him to a 
chair. He sat down and stared. 

' How are they all at the island ?' he stam- 
mered. ' How's old Job, and dear old Mother 
Endell ?' 

' Quite well, I believe,' she answered, moving 
towards the window, and looking at him with her 
face in shadow. ' They were all right, at any rate, 
when I last heard from them. I've been in London 
for some time.' 

He was dying to question her concerning herself, 
but he had not the courage. He began, awkwardly 
enough, to tell her how astonished he had been 
when he first recognised her in the street, and how 
impossible it had seemed to him that she could 
be his former acquaintance. She listened to him 
quietly while he uttered the usual polite common- 
places of an ordinary caller ; then, as he struggled 
more and more in the meshes of his embarrass- 
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ment, the humour of the situation seized her, and 
she broke into a peal of laughter, turning her face 
away. In an instant the spell was broken, and he 
sprang up with extended arms. 

' Annie !' he said, ' don't laugh at me. Tell 
me what has happened. Tell me why it is that I 
find you here in London.' 

Still laughing, she waved him back. 

' You must behave yourself,' she said, ' or I 
shall be sorry I invited you to call. London isn't 
Canvey Island.' 

' More's the pity !' he exclaimed ; ' but the 
Annie I met at Canvey — the dear little girl I've 
so often thought of since — was the same Annie 
who met me last night at the theatre, and who 
told me, or at least conveyed to me, that she was 
married. Are you married? I can't believe it 
possible !' 

She laughed still, but very differently ; her face 
had darkened, and there was the old angry flash in 
her eyes. 

'I wish you wouldn't question me,' she said. 
' Suppose I am married — what then ? It doesn't 
matter, does it ?' She added carelessly : ' How's 
your friend Mr. Bufton ? As funny and cross as 
ever .''' 

Their eyes met, and he made another step 
towards her, but she sailed past him and crossed 
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the room ; then, turning on the hearthrug and 
gazing at him earnestly, she cried : 

' Suppose I ask you the same question, 
Mr. Somerset ? Are you married yet ? You 
know you told me you were going to be — to 
your cousin, wasn't it ?' 

' Oh, I'm still a bachelor,' he replied, ' and likely 
to remain so. Much too hard up to think of 
matrimony, even if my fancy turned that way. 
You see, Annie, I'm a poor painter-^a very poor 
painter, that cynic Bufton expresses it — and I have 
to work very hard to keep body and soul together. 
That reminds me, you must come and see me at 
the studio — it's only a stone's-throw away. I 
should like to show you some of my sketches, 
and — and ' 

He paused with a flush, remembering suddenly 
his study of the Andromeda, the picture painted 
from memory and hanging at that moment on his 
easel, 

' How clever you must be,' she said softly, * to 
paint such beautiful pictures ! It must be splendid 
to be an artist.' 

' Billy says I'm only a duffer,' answered Somer- 
set, now completely at his ease, and recovering 
much of his old impudence. ' Of course I know 
I'm not a heaven-born genius — very few of us are 
that. But I know the tricks of the trade, and 
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some day I shall do something decent. But let 
us talk of yourself — a subject far more interesting. 
I want you to explain to me ' 

She interrupted him. 

' I suppose I'd better do so, or you'll never be 
satisfied,' she said, sinking into a chair. ' Since 
we met on Canvey I've been left some money — a 
good deal of money for a girl like me — and I've 
come to London to spend it — some of it, at any 
rate. I was sick and tired of living down yonder 
like a savage ; I was just going to run away when 
I heard the news.' 

' I congratulate you,' said Somerset. ' But who 
left you the money ? Some relation ?' 

' A sort of relation,' answered Annie, looking 
down. 

' That explains something, but not everything. 
You've changed your surname. Is it possible that 
you're married ?' 

For nearly a minute she did not answer, but 
continued to look down ; then, as he leaned eagerly 
towards her, she raised her eyes and looked into 
his face. Her brow had darkened and she was 
very pale. 

' Yes, Mr. Somerset,' she answered, ' I was 
married when we met on Canvey.' 

' Married then ? You don't mean it !' he 
exclaimed. 
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' It's true, though — and the person who left me 
the money is the man I married. It was years 
and years ago, when I was only sixteen, and 
directly after the marriage he went away to sea, 
and I didn't think it a real marriage at all, till I 
got news the other day that he was dead.' 

She had drawn her chair close to the table, and 
leaning on one elbow, rested her cheek on her 
hands. Her voice was low and weary, and her 
whole manner strangely sorrowful and subdued ; 
but her eyes still met his with the old frank fear- 
lessness. 

' How strange !' he murmured. ' Married, and 
so young ! And now you say you are a widow. It 
sounds like a fairy tale.' 

' It doesn't seem real even to me,' said Annie. 
' It seems like something that happened in a 
dream ; and, indeed, all my life seems much about 
the same. Often and often, when I've thought of 
it, I've wished I'd never been born.' 

Then, as he continued to question her, she told 
him, still with the same air of weariness, the whole 
story of her childhood — how Matthew Watson 
had brought her home, how she had been reared 
in his sister's house, and how, finally, she had 
gone through the marriage ceremony with him 
before he departed on his last voyage. As she 
proceeded her voice broke, and her dark eyes filled 
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with tears ; but amidst all her emotion there was 
a curious tone of anger and resentment, not un- 
mingled with shame and dread ; and she never 
mentioned her husband without a kind of shudder, 
as if she shrank from the thought of him, the very 
mention of his name. 

When she ended, Somerset, who had risen to 
his feet and stood looking down at her, said 
quietly : 

' Then you're maid, wife, and widow all in one ? 
I suppose you parted at the church door?' 

' Something like that,' she replied. ' He went 
away directly afterwards, and I'd almost forgotten 
all about it when the news came that he was dead.' 
She added quickly : ' I am sure I don't know why 
I tell you all this, since it's no concern of yours.' 

' It's very much my concern,' he answered 
gently, taking her hand in his. 

' How's that .''' she said, with a flash of the dark 
eyes. 

' Because — because ' He said no more, but 

bent his face towards hers as he pressed her 
hand. 

' Oh, that's all nonsense !' she cried, releasing 
herself and rising quickly. ' You're a gentleman, 
and I'm only Matt Watson's girl. Please don't 
let us talk of it any more. It makes me sick. 
You'd better go now, Mr. Somerset. I'm very 
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glad indeed to have met you again ; but now we'll 
say good-bye.' 

' Annie,' he said, as she turned away from him, 
trembling, ' do you remember that day I followed 
you over the marshes towards Benfleet ? Do you 
remember the kiss you gave me before we parted?' 

Did she remember ? Her face answered him 
without a single word, and for a moment she 
averted her head, but almost instantly she turned 
and looked at him, her eyes full of passionate 
light. ^ 

'Did you think I'd forgotten.''' she replied, 
' and do you think I'm ashamed to remember } 
I know I kissed you, and I don't care. I liked 
you ; I liked you from the time we first met. 
But that's all over now, isn't it ? This isn't 
Canvey Island.' 

' I wish to God it was !' cried Somerset. 

' Wishing won't mend things. You've got to 
go your way, and I've got to go mine. Perhaps 
it's a pity we ever met again. Perhaps it will be 
better for us never to meet any more. Oh, don't, 
don't ! I can't bear it !' 

The last cry turned into a sob, for he had 
caught her in his arms, and was showering his 
kisses on her face. She struggled for a moment, 
then, unable to control the impulse of her happi- 
ness, she rested quietly in his embrace. 
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' Annie dear,' he whispered, ' where is the need 
for you to talk like that, when you know you're a 
free woman? I believe that it is Fate that has 
brought us again together. At any rate, I know 
now that I love you better than any woman in the 
world.' 

' You don't mean that ? You can't mean it !' 

' But I do. When I saw you first I thought 
you beautiful, so beautiful that I could only look 
at you and wonder ; but then I remembered too 
late that I'd pledged myself to someone else, and 
so, like a coward, I ran away. But I didn't forget 
you, hard as I tried to do so. Your face was 
always with me, and the touch of your kiss upon 
my lips. I couldn't work. I couldn't take an 
interest in anything. I went about mooning like 
a man in a dream. Then, when I was half-crazy, 
I saw you again, as beautiful as before, and it was 
all over with me for ever. Yes, that's it,' he 
added, with a touch of his old lightness, ' there is 
no use fighting against the inevitable. The gods 
have settled it : the only woman in the world for 
me is my Andromeda !' 

' Don't call me that,' she murmured ; ' call me 
Annie.' 

' My Annie, then, if you like it better,' he said, 
drawing her close to him. 

' But your cousin — the young lady you ' 
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* Which would be the wickedest,' he inquired, 
* to marry her without caring for her, and to 
make both her and myself miserable, or to tell her 
frankly that I care for someone else? You see, it 
has only been a sort of family arrangement. We 
drifted into it before we knew what we were about. 
I don't fancy she'll mind very much — she'll only 
be a little piqued.' 

' I don't believe that !' said Annie, gently dis- 
engaging herself from his hold ; ' and if she loves 
you, as I believe she must, it wouldn't be right to 
break your word. Besides, as I told you before, 
you're a gentleman, and I'm only Matt Watson's 
widow. I always knew nothing could come of it, 
nothing but trouble ; but for all that I'm glad, I 
can't tell you how glad, to think that you like me, 
and that if I'd been a lady ' 

' A lady !' repeated Somerset. ' You're better 
than that. At the theatre last night you looked 
like a princess ! Come, Annie, there's no escape ; 
I'm not going to let anyone else run away with 
you.' 

She smiled and looked delighted, for never, 
indeed, had she felt so happy; but, looking at 
him wistfully, she asked : 

' Then you don't mind my being married ?' 

* Such a marriage as that doesn't count,' he 
replied, shrugging his shoulders. ' Of course, I 

13 
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should like it better if nothing of the sort had 
ever taken place; but, after all, you were only a 
child, and since the man is dead, and can never 
return to claim you ' 

' He died out in America,' said Annie eagerly ; 
' and before he died, he left me all his money. It 
was very good of him, wasn't it?' 

' Awfully good,' returned Somerset ; but his 
face darkened, and he turned away as if dis- 
tressed. 

' There, now you're angry !' she cried ; ' I knew 
you would be when you knew.' 

' No, no ; you're quite mistaken. What I was 
thinking of was this : now you've got money, my 
dear, it makes things rather more difficult. Some 
people would think it mean of me to come after 
you under the circumstances; for, you see, I'm 
only a poor devil of an artist, and they might 
fancy ' 

' No one would think that,' she cried ; ' and if 
they did, it wouldn't be true.' 

' Certainly it wouldn't. But all the same, my 
dear, I want you to understand that I'm not going 
to take advantage of your good-nature. I'm not 
asking you to marry me now, and I shan't ask 
you till my position is very different ; but if you 
care for me enough to wait for me, and to give 
me a chance of establishing myself in the world, 
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why then,' he added, with a laugh, ' we can snap 
our fingers at everybody.' 

At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Major Garthorne, resplendently attired, sailed into 
the room. On seeing Somerset, she drew back 
with a dignified gesture of surprise, and seemed 
about to withdraw; but Annie, smiling somewhat 
nervously, called her back and introduced her. 

' My friend Mrs. Garthorne. Mrs. Garthorne, 
this is Mr. Somerset, whom I met last night at 
the theatre.' 

The lady gave a stately bow, which Somerset 
returned smilingly. Then, conscious of the 
embarrassment caused by her intrusion, Mrs. Gar- 
thorne again moved towards the door, and with a 
little significant cough, to imply that she knew 
herself to be de trop, and another stately inclina- 
tion, disappeared. 

'Who's the dragon?' asked Somerset, with 
twinkling eyes. 

Annie explained, and the young man seemed 
mightily amused. 

' My dear Annie,' he cried, ' what on earth can 
you want with a chaperon like that .? For my 
part, I much prefer Mother Endell.' 

' She has been very kind to me,' answered Annie, 
' and she knows all about London. There, now 
you're laughing at me !' 

13—2 
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/ His arm stole round her waist. 

' What a queer world it is !' he said, drawing 
her close to him. She thought it a very sweet 
\^ world, as he bent down his head and kissed her on 
the lips. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AT THE STUDIO. 

Early on the forenoon of the following day 
Somerset burst into the studio, looking radiant and 
handsome as a young god. Bufton was hard at 
work as usual, busy on an unfinished landscape, the 
sketch of which he had made on Canvey Island. 
Leroy was at the club, mildly enjoying his triumph 
as the theatrical hero of the hour. 

The cynic saw in a moment that something 
unusual had occurred, but he said nothing, only 
smiling to himself as Somerset, singing aloud from 
sheer gaiety of heart, threw off his coat, donned 
his linen painting-jacket, and began working, with 
flushed cheek and eager hands, on the unfinished 
picture of Andromeda. 

At last, with an eager cry, he threw his palette 
and painting-brush away, and began striding up 
and down the room. 
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* It's no use,* he at last exclaimed ; ' I can't do 
it. I'm a duiFer !' 

' So you've discovered it at last,' said Bufton. 

' You may chafF your fill, Billy, but there are 
some subjects which are beyond the power of even 
genius, and that's one !' Here he pointed to the 
canvas. ' Besides, it's profanity to attempt such a 
picture — downright profanity ! It was like my 
cheek to think of it.' 

He threw himself into a chair, and, leaning back, 
continued : 

' From this time forward, however, I'm going 
to work in good earnest. No more idling — no 
more dawdling at the clubs. I've got my living 
■ to earn, and, in order to insure that most desirable 
object, I shall devote myself for a time to pot- 
boilers. Then, when my worldly position is 
secure, I shall return to high art, and paint to 
please myself.' 

Bufton only grunted and made no comment, for 
he felt certain that something more was coming. 

After a pause the young man said, with a forced 
laugh : 

' Did I tell you that I'd seen her again ?' 

' Seen whom .?' queried Bufton, though he knew 
perfectly well to whom his friend was alluding. 

' My Annie — my Andromeda. She's staying at 
rather a swagger boarding-house in Bloomsbury. 
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I think I told you that she had come into some 
money ?' 

* Yes,' answered Bufton, ' and that she was a 
married woman.' 

' Just so,' answered Somerset thoughtfully — ' a 
married woman, if you like to put it in that way. 
But between you and me, Billy, she's only a very 
little bit married, and the little bit don't count. 
If you'll promise not to make nasty remarks, I'll 
tell you all about it.' 

Bufton did not promise anything of the kind, 
being quite certain that Somerset was dying to 
communicate his information. Before many 
minutes had passed he knew as much as Somerset 
knew himself about Annie's extraordinary marriage 
and subsequent history. 

' It's quite a romance, you see,' Somerset ob- 
served when he had finished the explanation. 
' Didn't I always tell you that she was no 
ordinary girl ? I shouldn't be surprised if she 
turned out to be ' 

' Of noble birth, and all that sort of thing,' 
interposed Bufton, with a chuckle. ' The regular 
stereotyped heroine of a penny dreadful ! Make 
your mind easy ; these things don't happen. It's 
a queer story, though, and the most interesting 
figure in it, to my fancy, is that poor devil of a 
sailor who brought the girl up.' 
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' Yes ; I suppose he wasn't a bad sort,' said 
Somerset dubiously. 

' A bad sort ? He was a trump, I tell you. 
It's not every man who would rescue a strange 
brat, and educate it, and look after it like a 
father, as this fellow did. So he married her, 
did he? Well, he might have done worse. Was 
she fond of him ?' 

' How could she be ? He was old enough to 
be her father.' 

' Humph ! That's what she tells you ; but 
women are queer cattle, and ' 

' Annie was only a child,' exclaimed Somerset 
angrily. 

' She was sixteen,' returned Bufton dryly, * and 
from what I've seen of her she must have been pre- 
cocious. Is she certain that the poor chap is deadi"' 

' Oh, quite certain. He died in Alaska, leaving 
her everything he possessed.' 

' Didn't I tell you he was a trump ? I like that 
fellow ! I should like to shake him by the hand.' 

This ebullition of opinion on the part of Bufton 
rather disconcerted his hearer, who rose again to 
his feet, and began pacing up and down the studio. 

' Well, what next .?' demanded Bufton, watching 
him keenly. ' I suppose the little fool has had her 
head turned with her good fortune, and is spending 
the money without so much as a thought for the 
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man who left it to her? What's she doing in 
London, dressed up like a fine lady? Why didn't 
she stop in the country, and, if she must marry 
again, pick up some decent fellow in her own 
walk in life?' 

' Who said she was going to marry again ?' cried 
Somerset angrily. ' What beastly things you say ! 
You haven't a grain of sentiment !' 

Bufton grinned diabolically, and was about to 
reply when there was a tap at the studio door, 
which opened softly to admit two ladies, who stood 
hesitating on the threshold. One was a grave, 
sharp-featured matron of about fifty, dressed in 
widow's weeds ; the other a young girl of about 
twenty, tall, slightly built, and elegantly attired, 
wearing a long cloak of sealskin and a coquettish 
little hat to match, of the same material, 

' May we come in ?' said the elder lady, smiling 
and suiting the action to the word. 

' Come in ? Of course,' returned Somerset, 
crossing to meet her. ' My dear mother, what- 
ever brings you here? Ethel too? This is a 
surprise !' 

Judging from his expression, the surprise did 
not seem an altogether pleasant one, but he forced 
a smile while glancing rather uneasily at Bufton, 
with whom the elder lady was shaking hands. 

' We were in the neighbourhood,' said 
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Mrs. Somerset, 'and Ethel thought we might 
look in. I hope we're not interfering with your 
work.' 

'Not at all,' answered Bufton, offering her a 
chair ; ' we were only talking. I was giving your 
son good advice, and being hanged for my pains, 
as usual.' 

As he spoke the younger lady was glancing 
curiously around the studio. She was decidedly 
good-looking, with clear, well-cut features, reddish 
auburn hair, a somewhat pronounced nose, and fine 
gray eyes ; but being short-sighted, she used an eye- 
glass, which she held in her hand by its tortoise- 
shell handle, and placed before her eyes from time 
to time. She had a habit, moreover, of hal 
closing her eyelids when looking closely at any- 
thing, and this, combined with a somewhat scornful 
curve of the lips, made her look at once high-bred 
and supercilious. 

'Well, how are you?' she asked carelessly, 
looking with a half-smile at Somerset. ' All right, 
I hope, and not working your poor self to death ? 
You never invited me to see the studio, so I 
thought I'd invite myself. You don't mind .?' 

' Of course not,' replied Somerset. ' I'm 
delighted. Won't you — won't you sit down ?' 

' No, thank you. I've been driving with aunt 
all the morning, and prefer to stand or move 
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about. What are you working at? Something 
new ?' 

So saying, she again looked round the studio, 
glancing at the finished and unfinished canvases, 
the lay figure, the books and sketches scattered 
about, until suddenly her eyes fell on the un- 
finished picture of the Andromeda. In a moment 
her face grew mischievous, and up went the eye- 
glass. 

' Oh !' she said in mock surprise, while Somerset 
flushed red with annoyance ; ' is that a fancy 
sketch, or a study from the life ?' 

' Ethel !' cried Mrs. Somerset. 

' Oh, Charlie doesn't mind me, aunt — he knows 
I'm not a prude. What's the subject, Charlie ? 
Something antique ?' 

' The subject of that masterpiece,' said Bufi:on, 
laughing, ' is Andromeda, the Grecian Princess 
who was chained to a rock in order that she might 
be eaten by a sea-monster.' 

' Oh, indeed !' returned Ethel, calmly continuing 
her scrutiny. ' I think I remember. Perseus or 
somebody came and rescued her, didn't he ? But 
where's Perseus, and where's the monster ? All 
I see is a very pink lady, in the costume of the 
bath.' 

With an angry exclamation Somerset strode 
across the room, and threw a cloth over the 
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canvas. Ethel laughed lightly, then shrugged 
her shoulders, while the elder lady vainly motioned 
her to be silent. 

• Never mind, Charlie,' continued Ethel, turning 
and looking at him through her eyeglass, as 
coolly as she had looked at the picture ; ' I'm 
not at all shocked. One gets well seasoned, you 
know, at both the Academy and the Salon. But 
I always wonder where our artists get such 
subjects. They can't manufacture them out of 
their own heads.' 

' They do, though, very often,' exclaimed Bufton, 
while Somerset, red and furious, bit his lips to 
subdue his mortification. 'You see, the antique 
comes easy to most of us, because it can't be 
judged by ordinary standards of experience. You'd 
perceive at once if a street urchin or a modern 
young lady was out of character or out of drawing, 
but you can't apply the same tests of accuracy to 
an unreal goddess.' 

' But people, real people, sit for such subjects, 
don't they?' persisted Ethel, with a sly glance 
at Somerset. ' In the costume of the bath, I 
mean.?' 

' Ethel ! Ethel !' cried Mrs. Somerset, ' you are 
really dreadful !' 

' Oh, aunt,' replied Ethel, ' if such pictures are 
not fit to be discussed, they're surely not fit to be 
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painted. Unto the pure, however, all things are 
pure. Eh, Mr. Bufton.?' 

' Decidedly !' cried Bufton. 

' Then why should Charlie be so annoyed with 
me for looking at that picture .f' I'm sure I see 
no harm in it if he doesn't. " Honi soit qui mal 
y pense," you know.' 

By this time Somerset had recovered himself. 

' My dear Ethel,' he said, ' I'm not the least bit 
annoyed. I suppose I'm a little thin-skinned, and 
I — well, I thought you were chaffing. Come, let's 
talk of something else. Shall I get you something 
to take — a glass of wine, or a cup of tea. f" 

' Not for me, thank you. I think we must be 
going. We only just dropped in to see what you 
were about.' 

' Like angels' visits, short and far between,' 
interposed Bufton. 

' Not much of that sort of thing about me, I'm 
afraid,' the girl replied, laughing. ' To tell you 
the truth, Mr. Bufton, I was curious. I'd read 
such dreadful things about artists and artists' 
studios, and I wanted to see with my own eyes 
what Charlie's workshop was like.' Here she 
raised the eyeglass, and glanced again round the 
studio. ' I don't see anything very improper. 
Things are a little chaotic and not particularly 
clean, that s all. With the help of a charwoman 
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the place might be made to look quite respect- 
able." 

As she spoke, lightly and airily, her eyes fell on 
a piano standing in a corner of the room — an old 
semi-grand, on the top of which were piled all 
sorts of odds and ends. 

' Why, there's actually a piano 1' she exclaimed, 
walking over to the instrument, and throwing it 
open ; then, moving her fingers rapidly over the 
keys, she continued : ' Awfiilly out of tune, as I 
expected.' 

' It's not often used,' explained Bufton. ' Leroy 
plays a little, and now and then one of the models 
amuses herself with it.' 

Meantime Ethel had drawn a chair to the piano, 
no music-stool being available, and seating herself, 
had taken off her gloves and begun to play. It 
was clear that she was an accomplished musician. 
She began with the air of an old German folk- 
song, passed from that to the motif of a sonata by 
Beethoven, and then, without the slightest transi- 
tion, struck the notes of a street song, then very 
popular, ' In the Strand.' 

' My dear Ethel,' cried Mrs. Somerset, ' for 
goodness' sake don't play that horribly vulgar 
thing ! If you must play, let it be something 
different. You know how Charles loves to hear 
you when you play those lovely sonatas.' 
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'Do you, Charlie?' asked Ethel, glancing over 
her shoulder. 

' Of course I do !' said Somerset, with a lame 
attempt at tenderness. 

Ethel replied by laughing merrily and plunging 
into another popular and equally vulgar air ; then 
springing up. she cried : 

' What a horrid piano ! One could get as much 
music out of a tin kettle. Well, aunt, are you 
ready to toddle?' 

Mrs. Somerset gasped and looked imploringly 
at her companion. After a little more careless 
conversation, ending- with a promise on Somerset's 
part to look round on his mother that evening, 
the two ladies departed. At the door Ethel held 
up her cheek, and the young man just touched it 
with his lips. She half-closed her eyes and looked at 
him quietly with the critical air peculiar to her, and 
then with a little shrug tripped away. Somerset 
re-entered the studio looking as haggard and 
upset as if he had seen a ghost. Bufton had 
settled himself again to work, but had lighted his 
pipe. He glanced up quickly, and the eyes of the 
two men met. Somerset groaned. 

' You see how the land lies, Billy ? I'm the 
most miserable fellow in creation.' 

' What's the matter with you ?' demanded the 
cynic. 
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' As if you need to ask !' said Somerset. ' I'm 
engaged to marry my cousin Ethel, and I've given 
my heart and soul to another woman. How the 
devil am I to get out of it ? Tell me that. For 
God's sake don't chafF me, old fellow, but give me 
your honest advice.' 

Bufton pulled at his pipe and painted quietly for 
some minutes, then asked : 

' How far have you gone with the other one — 
I mean this time ; that business down at Canvey 
Island needn't count.' 

' I've told her that I love her — I've told her that 
I hope to marry her some day, if she'll only wait 
till I've a home to offer her.' 

' What did she say r 

' Oh, she didn't say much, but she let me under- 
stand that she would wait.' 

' Does she know about your engagement ?' 

' Yes, I told her about that long ago — when we 
parted at Canvey.' 

Bufton knocked the ashes from his pipe on the 
side of the easel. 

' It's an ugly affair, youngster. I'm afraid you 
haven't acted like a man of honour.' 

Somerset started and flushed crimson, while the 
other continued : 

' I warned you from the first as to what would 
come of it. You'd no right whatever to be on 
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with the new love before you were off with the old. 
You say I've no sentiment, and I don't want any, 
if this is what it leads to.' 

' But look here, old fellow,' pleaded the young 
man, ' isn't it as clear as daylight that Ethel 
doesn't care a rap about me ? She has only 
dropped into the engagement to please my 
mother.' 

' What a fool you must be to think so !' ex- 
claimed Bufton, almost angrily. ' Why, the girl 
is as fond of you as she can possibly be, and she 
shows it in everything she does. She knows well 
enough, however, that you're drifting away from 
her. The moment she entered the studio and 
began to talk, I saw that she was only acting. 
All that supercilious manner of hers, all the chaff 
and laughter, are only put on. Her instinct tells 
her that you're running after someone else.' 

' I don't believe she'd mind,' said Somerset. 
' She's not a girl of very deep feeling. ' 

' Don't make too sure of that,' was the reply. 
' It isn't always the dreamy, lackadaisical, soft- 
spoken women that feel the most. Your cousin's 
a high stepper, but she feels a great deal more than 
you suspect.' 

' I hope not, Billy — I hope not, with all my 
soul !' said Somerset earnestly. ' God knows I 
don't v/a.T\t to do anything mean or caddish or dis- 

H 
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honourable, but the long and the short of it is I 
don't love her — I've never loved her — and since 
I've met Annie again, I feel more and more that 
I can never marry my cousin. For Heaven's sake 
advise me what to do !' 

Bufton shook his head grimly. 

' You must get out of it the best way you can,' 
he said. ' Perhaps the best and honestest way 
would be to tell her at once that you want to 
break it. She already guesses there's something 
wrong — trust a clever woman for discovering that ! 
— and she may not be as much surprised as you 
fancy when you make a clean breast of it.' 

' I'll do it !' cried the young man. ' As you say, 
the sooner the better. I've promised to dine at 
home to-night.' 

Then, lifting up the cloth which he had thrown 
over the easel, and sighing deeply, he looked long 
and sadly at his picture of Andromeda. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AT THE LAURELS. 

Mrs. Somerset lived in a small but genteel 
cottage on the fringe of Holland Park, not then 
abandoned utterly to the suburban architect and 
the jerry-builder. The Laurels, as the villa was 
called, was quite an old-fashioned place, with 
wainscoted reception rooms, a large wainscoted 
hall, a fine staircase of old oak, and a splendid 
old-fashioned garden. It was a matter of tradi- 
tion that the great Edmund Burke had once spent 
a summer there, while writing certain portions of 
his famous ' Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,' 
and close at hand in Holland Park, the later 
coterie, illumined by the effulgence of Count 
D'Orsay and the lovely Blessington, had held 
their literary revels. 

Associations such as these were far from dis- 
tastefiil to Mrs. Somerset, despite the fact that 
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she was the widow of an obscure gentleman in the 
Civil Service, who had lived for many years in 
India, and had finally retired on a small indepen- 
dence. He had died when Charles was a boy of 
fifteen, studying at Harrow, but after his death 
the widow, on an income of about six hundred a 
year, left to her by her husband, had contrived to 
send the boy to Cambridge, where he had taken 
his Bachelor's degree. Finally, to his mother's 
surprise, and not a little to her disgust, he had 
announced his intention of becoming a professional 
artist — a modus vivendi not quite so profitable in 
those Bohemian days as it has become since, and 
infinitely less fashionable. 

The late Mr. Somerset had purchased The 
Laurels on a long lease, many years of which had 
yet to expire, so that the widow lived practically 
rent free, and kept up a quite respectable position 
on her modest income. Charles was her only child, 
and she was an affectionate if not a very demonstra- 
tive mother. No sooner, therefore, was it made 
quite clear to her that her son was determined to 
follow Art as a profession than she did her very 
utmost to forward his views and supply him with 
the necessary money. It was a pinch, of course, but 
she made it cheerfully enough. Thanks to her, he 
was able to study under the best masters both in 
London and Paris, until he had become, in the 
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course of time, a very fair painter. Of late years 
he had chummed with Bufton and Leroy, only 
staying with his mother at intervals ; and at the 
time when the two ladies made their unexpected 
visit to the studio, he had not visited The Laurels 
for several weeks. 

This was the more extraordinary as his cousin, 
Ethel Norman, to whom he was informally 
engaged, was just then staying on a long visit to 
her aunt. Ethel, we may explain, was the eldest 
daughter of Mrs. Somerset's half-brother, who was 
one of the lesser magnates on the Stock Exchange, 
but who lived on a small estate at Woodford, 
where he had brought up a large family. It will 
be gathered from this that Ethel was likely to 
inherit money ; her mother, indeed, had possessed 
a considerable fortune of her own, which was to be 
divided equally among her children. 

Ethel, as we have seen, was a somewhat uncon- 
ventional girl of rather free and independent 
manners. She had only one sister and half a 
dozen brothers, two of them, her elders, being 
employed in the City ; and constant intercourse 
with these brothers of hers, who had the go-ahead 
manners and habits of their class, had prevented 
her from acquiring the timid, mock-modest airs of 
less sophisticated young ladies. For the rest, she 
was clever, not unamiable, and very accomplished, 
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especially in music, for which she had a natural 
gift. 

On the evening of the day when they had called 
at the studio in Bloomsbury, Ethel and her aunt 
sat together in the drawing-room at The Laurels. 
Mrs. Somerset was seated by the fire, reading one 
of the journals ; Ethel had just risen from the 
piano. Both the elder and the younger lady were 
attired in the dinner costume of the period — a 
costume hideous enough from our modern point 
of view, since, alas ! large skirts and crinolines were 
then the fashion. 

' I don't suppose he'll come after all,' said 
Ethel carelessly. ' He didn't seem over keen 
about it.' 

' But he promised,' returned Mrs. Somerset, 
looking up from her journal, ' and you know he 
always keeps his word.' 

' Always, aunt ?' queried the girl, with a curious 
little laugh. 

' Why, of course. I'm afraid, however, that 
you annoyed him exceedingly this morning. I 
was shocked at you, Ethel — really shocked. The 
way you discussed that unfinished picture was 
really too dreadful !' 

'Think so.?' murmured Ethel thoughtfully, 
rubbing the tip of her nose with the edge of her 
eyeglass. ' Well, somehow or other Charlie and 
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I always manage to rub each other the wrong 
way.' 

' There again !' exclaimed Mrs. Somerset, lifting 
up her hands. ' Your expressions ! Sometimes 
they positively make my blood run cold !' 

' I suppose I pick them up from the boys.' 

' Then I must entreat you to consider before you 
use them. You see, poor Charles is so sensitive, 
and has such a lofty idea of our sex. Little 
things like that shock him, dear. I have often 
heard him say that the most beautiful thing in all 
the world is maidenly modesty.' 

Ethel made a pretty little grimace, and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

' What do you mean by that, you provoking 
girl ?' demanded her aunt. 

' I was thinking, aunt,' was the reply, ' that 
there can't be much "maidenly modesty " knocking 
about among the models in Bloomsbury.' 

' " Knocking about !" ' echoed Mrs. Somerset ; 
' What an expression ! Who ever would think to 
hear you that you'd had such a perfect education ? 
As to what you say about models, Ethel, you 
certainly exaggerate. Charles has again and again 
assured me that they are most respectable, well- 
cohducted persons, and that it is a quite unusual 
thing for any one of them to sit for the — the 
undraped figure. Of coursCj dear, it is sometimes 
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necessary, though I certainly cannot say that I 
approve of it.' 

' Oh, it's all right, I suppose,' said Ethel, turning 
to the fireplace, and drumming with the fingers 
of her right hand on the mantelpiece, while she 
glanced at herself in the mirror above it ; then, 
after an inspection of a few minutes, she said very 
quietly, still with her eyes on the reflection : 

' Aunt, do you think Charlie really cares for 
me?' 

' My dear child !' cried Mrs. Somerset, in honest 
amazement ; * what are you saying ? Cares for 
you ? Of course he cares for you ! Are you not 
engaged to be married ?' 

' Yes, of course, I know that,' said Ethel, still 
in the same quiet tones, and with her eyes half 
closed, peering into the mirror. ' But I've thought 
sometimes, and especially lately, that he doesn't 
find much fun in our engagement. I seem to bore 
him, rather. Of course, I don't expect him to be 
always spooning me, like a lover in a novel, but I 
think he ought to show me, now and then, at any 
rate, that I'm something more to him than a mere 
cousin.' 

' Your expressions are terrible,' answered the 
elder lady. ' However, you may rest assured that 
Charles loves you dearly. You mustn't mistake 
his buoyant manner for indifference. You see, he 
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is not at all demonstrative to anyone. He is like 
yourself, Ethel — he very often assumes a light 
and careless tone to conceal the depth of his 
attachments.' 

* Is that really so, aunt .?' asked the girl, with 
a quiet smile. ' Of course you understand him 
better than I do. I rather thought his tendency 
was to err the other way, and be all enthusiasm. 
At any rate, he used to be a great deal livelier. 
I've noticed a change in him ever since he went 
away holiday-making last year.' 

' Only your fancy, dear. You see, the poor 
boy is so anxious to get on in his profession, and 
it worries him a great deal that he is able to earn 
so little money. It is a thousand pities, I think, 
that he ever became a painter. If he had only 
been willing, your father could have secured him 
a splendid opening in the City, and he might have 
become a rich man.' 

' I rather admire him for that,' said Ethel. 

' For what, dear ?' 

' For sticking to his art, and despising stocks 
and shares,' was the reply. ' I hate everything 
connected with the City ; I've been so overdosed 
with it between father and the boys. And you 
don't think he's really sorry about our engage- 
ment .'' If he was, you know, I'd be quite willing 
to let him off.' 
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' Don't mention such a thing !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Somerset. ' Why, it has been a settled 
thing ever since you were boy and girl !' 

It was now close on seven o'clock, an unusually 
late hour for dinner in the early sixties. 

' I don't think he'll come,' said Ethel, looking 
at the clock on the mantelpiece. 

However, they waited until nearly half-past 
seven, and then, as there was still no sign of the 
young man, Mrs. Somerset ordered the dinner to 
be served. They had just finished their soup 
when there was a knock and a ring at the door, 
and directly afterwards Somerset was shown into 
the dining-room. He explained, eagerly and 
apologetically, that he had been detained by some 
unexpected business, and then sat down to the table. 

During the meal he was very talkative, and 
drank— Ethel noticed this, though his mother did 
not — an unusual amount of wine. His tone was 
light and gay enough, but to Ethel's thinking 
there was a certain constraint in his manner, and 
she observed that he seldom, if ever, looked her 
in the face. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, Ethel played. 
Presently Mrs. Somerset stole quietly from the 
room, leaving the young couple together. There 
was a long silence, filled only by the low music of 
the piano. 
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' How beautifully you play !' cried the young 
man, as the girl paused with her fingers on the 
keys. She waited quietly, half expecting that he 
would come over to her, as he had done on former 
occasions, and steal a caress ; but he was sitting 
motionless in an arm-chair, with his eyes on the 
fire. 

Her fingers trembled on the keys ; then, turning 
round on the music-stool, she gazed at him quietly 
through her eyeglass. Her under-lip quivered 
slightly as she said, with her usual careless manner : 

' You're not angry with me, Charlie, for what 
I said in the studio? I was only chaffing, you 
know.' 

' Of course,' he answered, still not looking 
at her. 

' Then v/hat's the matter .'' You don't seem 
yourself to-night.' 

' I'm not myself,' he said. ' I'm — I'm worried 
out of my life.' 

' About money .''' 

' Oh no, not about money.' 

' What then ? Can't I help you ? I'd try, you 
know, if you'd frankly tell me what troubled you.' 

He did not reply, nor did he turn his eyes 
towards her.- After watching him quietly, she 
walked over to him and placed her hand on his 
shoulder. 
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' Look here, Charlie,' she said quietly ; ' cards 
on the table, please. Is it anything about our 
engagement ?' 

He was still silent, but she felt him trembling 
beneath her touch. 

' I thought so,' she said, withdrawing her hand 
and moving towards the mantelpiece, on which she 
leaned one elbow while she looked down at his 
averted face. ' Well, why need that worry you ? 
If you want to carry your goods to another 
market, I shan't make any objection — only you 
might have been straight with me and told me a 
little sooner.' 

* I was afraid,' he murmured. ' I dreaded to 
give you pain.' 

' Awfully thoughtful of you, I'm sure,' she re- 
turned, not without a certain bitterness. ' Well, 
better late than never. You want to be free? 
All right ! Cut the traces and gallop off!' 

He looked up at her at last, his eyes sparkling, 
his face flushed. 

' Do you mean to say you don't mind ?' 

'That's my business, not yours. I certainly 
don't want to keep you against your will, and I'm 
not likely to break my heart for any man. I'm 
thinking more of your mother than myself. She'll 
be awfully worried, you know.' 

' But you yourself?' he exclaimed, rising and 
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standing by her. ' You're quite sure that you 
don't care?' 

He took her hand, but she drew it away a little 
impatiently. 

' I've told you the truth,' she answered. 
' You're free to go. Please don't be sentimental 
about it. I think you'd better leave me to break 
it to your mother ; I'll choose my own time, and 
I promise not to give you away.' 

' I hate myself for what I'm doing — it makes 
me feel so mean.' 

She smiled coldly and shrugged her shoulders. 

' We shall always be friends .''' he pleaded. 

' Of course. Aren't we cousins ? By the way, 
Charlie, who's the party ? You might as well tell 
me all about it.' 

She seemed so careless, so indifFerent, that he 
was almost on the point of doing as she requested, 
when she continued : 

' On reflection, perhaps you'd better not. I'm 
not at all curious, only I hope, for aunt's sake, that 
she's a lady, and not one of the girls you paint in 
natural bathing costume.' 

So saying, she walked over to the piano and 
began to play a lively tune out of the last Strand 
burlesque. 

Very little more was said, for she seemed to 
resist all further attempts at conversation ; and a 
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little later, before the reappearance of his mother, 
he hurried from the house. 

When Mrs. Somerset entered the room, she 
found her niece still at the piano, plajring softly 
one of Beethoven's songs without words ; and in 
answer to her inquiries Ethel explained that the 
young man had had to hurry away to meet an 
important engagement. No suspicion that any- 
thing was wrong crossed the elder lady's mind ; 
but if she had been a little more observant, she 
might have seen that the girl's lightness of manner 
was only assumed, and that she had been quietly 
crying. For a long time Ethel continued to play, 
and all the time her bosom heaved painfully and 
her eyes were misted with tears. 

Meantime Somerset had bounded in on Bufton, 
who was seated by the studio fire, reading a 
volume of Ruskin's ' Modern Painters.' In a few 
words he explained what had taken place, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that Ethel had taken the 
disclosure so phlegmatically. 

' I told you she wouldn't mind,' he concluded. 
' She was as willing to release me as I was willing 
to go.' 

Bufton looked him from head to foot and 
grinned ferociously. 

' You miserable young cad !' he replied. ' Do 
you think that those fed most who shriek and 
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blubber, and wear their hearts upon their sleeves ? 
Your cousin's a brick, and worth a dozen of you ! 
If you stuck a knife into her heart, she'd be too 
proud and plucky to utter a word.' 

' I know her better than you do,' retorted 
Somersets ' She took it quite coolly, and almost 
wished me good luck.' 

' Much of that you deserve !' growled the cynic. 
' It would serve you right if the Monster came up 
from the sea after all, and made a meal of your 
precious Andromeda.' 



CHAPl ER XVI. 

HIGH TIDE, 

The course of true love, or of selfish love for that 
matter, never does run smooth. For a brief 
period after that blissful interview with her Prince 
Charming, Annie was in a high state of ecstasy ; 
she felt her lover's kisses still upon her lips, the 
music of his voice was still ringing in her ears as 
pleasantly as the chime of wedding bells. As the 
hours wore on, however, a reaction came, and she 
felt far less happy. Naturally sympathetic and 
superstitious, she could not avoid thinking of that 
other girl to whom Somerset had first given his 
love ; nor could she help feeling that the nature 
which had changed once so rapidly might be likely 
to change again. She realized, moreover, that the 
young man's friends and relations might regard 
very unfavourably his love affair with one who 
was practically nameless, and far beneath him in 
social position. 
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The morning after their meeting she rose late, 
after an almost sleepless night, and her beautiful 
face looked worn and troubled as she joined Bess 
Lawrence in their private room at Tenterden's. 
She had ordered their breakfast to be sent upstairs, 
but she could eat nothing, and sat dejectedly 
sipping her cup of tea. Bess watched her 
anxiously, not daring to say a word. The change 
surprised her little friend, for when they had 
parted on the previous night Annie had appeared 
the very picture of delight. 

At last Annie rose and began walking nervously 
up and down the room. 

' What's the matter ?' Bess cried at last. ' Are 
you not well, Annie ?' 

' I don't know,' was the reply. ' I feel creepy, 
just as if someone was walking over my grave.' 

' And yet last night you seemed so happy, dear.' 

' I'm happy still,' said Annie. ' All I hoped 
and prayed for has come to pass. And yet for all 
that it seems as if it couldn't last, as if something 
was going to happen.' 

She paused at the window, gazing out into the 
dark street, and then said over her shoulder : 

' I had a horrible dream, Bess, when I dropped to 
sleep in the gray of the morning.' 

' Oh, dreams don't matter !' returned Bess. 
' At any rate, they go by contraries.' 

15 
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But Annie went on without heeding her, still 
fixing her eyes on the street : 

' I thought I was all alone in a boat at sea, and 
it was lovely golden weather, and the water was as 
calm as glass ; and I was rowing myself along and 
singing, when another boat came dancing over the 
smooth waves, and he was seated in it and singing, 
too ; and we rowed along together, laughing and 
smiling at one another, and sometimes reaching 
over and joining hands. Then, Bess, he leaned 
over and kissed me, and just as our lips met I saw 
something rising out of the water like a seal or a 
big black dog. Well, it came closer and closer 
and clung on the stern of my boat, and when I 
looked at it I saw that it was Matt Watson, all 
wet and dripping, with long hair like seaweed and 
a great beard all over foam ; and he looked at me 
and rolled his black eyes at me and ground his 
teeth in rage, while he tried to climb into the 
boat ! Then all at once the waves grew white and 
stormy, and the wind shrieked, and there was a 
flash of lightning from the sky, and he was creep- 
ing nearer and nearer, groaning and dripping and 
reaching out his hands to seize hold of me, when 
I screamed and woke.' 

As she spoke in a low voice, almost in a 
whisper, she trembled with dread, but the dark 
line met over her eyes in an angry frown. 
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• You mustn't think about it,' said Bess sooth- 
ingly. ' As I said, Annie, dreams go by con- 
traries ; and if the dream means anything, it only 
means perhaps that you're going to be married 
again.' 

' Do you think that, Bess ?' cried Annie, 
turning eagerly. 

' Of course I do,' answered the girl. ' You see, 
dear, you were thinking about Mr. Somerset, and 
your mind went back naturally to the man who 
wedded you when you were a child.' 

' I shouldn't wonder,' said Annie thoughtfully. 
' Yes, you're right. I've often had bad dreams 
like that, and they meant no harm.' 

She crossed the room and dropped into a chair 
by the fire. 

Presently she said : 

' He wished me to go round and see him at the 
place where he paints. Suppose we go ?' 

'To-day do you mean.''' 

' To-day or to-morrow, or some day soon. It's 
close by, he told me.' 

' If I were you, Annie, I shouldn't run after 
him,' said Bess primly. ' The best way to keep a 
lover is to make him run after you.' 

Annie laughed, and her face brightened. 

' Oh, you needn't be afraid,' she cried ; ' he's far 
too fond of me to be frightened away so easily. 

15—2 
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Besides, I want to see his friend, Mr. Bufton, who 
came with him to Canvey.' 

The day passed away and there was no sign of 
Somerset. Annie felt a little disappointed, for she 
had rather expected him to call. In the evening 
she dined at the general table, and seemed as 
bright and merry as anyone there. When she 
kissed Bess and wished her good-night she looked 
radiant ; the cloud of the morning had altogether 
passed away. 

' We'll go round to-morrow,' she whispered. 
' I'm longing to see Mr. Bufton.' 

Early on the afternoon of the following day 
the two girls went out together. The snow had 
melted and the weather was quite fine and clear ; 
so they walked through Bloomsbury and soon dis- 
covered the region in which the studio was 
situated. Bess was simply dressed in a dark stuff 
gown, a plainly cut cloth jacket, and a rather 
Puritanical bonnet. As for Annie, she wore 
black silk, of which she was very fond, a jacket of 
sealskin, then very fashionable, and a stylish hat 
with a feather ; nothing in her attire or manner 
suggested the country girl. So pretty did she 
look, and so bright and graceful was her carriage, 
that more than one person turned to look after 
her as she passed. Thanks to her early training 
in the open air, she walked with the strength and 
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ease of a young athlete, and even the crinoline 
v.'hich she wore, following the detestable fashion 
of those days, could not altogether conceal the 
grace and symmetry of her perfect form. 

In the course of time they found themselves 
standing nervously at the door marked ' Studio.' 
They had been directed to it by a horsey-looking 
person connected with the mews, who grinned at 
them facetiously when Annie asked for Mr. 
Somerset. 

After a moment's hesitation, Annie rang the 
bell. It was answered almost immediately by a 
mild-featured, bald-headed gentleman in his shirt- 
sleeves, whom Annie did not know, but who was 
no other than George Constable Leroy. 

'Does Mr. Somerset live here.''' asked Annie, 
smiling. 

Leroy gazed in admiring wonder at the radiant 
apparition, and answering her smile, he replied : 

' He doesn't exactly live here, but he has a share 
of the studio. He hasn't been here this morning, 
but I'm expecting him every moment.' 

'And Mr. Bufton.''' asked Annie, hesitating 
what to do. 

' Oh, Bufton is inside. Would you like to see 
him ? If so, will you step in ?' 

Annie nodded, and tripped into the studio, 
followed by her companion. The room was in 
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its usual untidy condition, with canvases, paint- 
pots, books, and odds and ends scattered every- 
where in confiision. The picture on Somerset's 
easel was still covered with a cloth ; it had not been 
touched, indeed, since the visit of Mrs. Somerset 
and her niece. 

' If you'll sit down,' said the dramatist, point- 
ing to a couple of rickety chairs, ' I'll tell Bufton 
you are here. What name shall I say?' 

' Never mind the name,' replied Annie. ' You 
may say it's a friend from the country.' 

Leroy disappeared into one of the bedrooms, 
where Bufton was at that moment making his 
toilette, preparatory to going out, and as the 
girls waited, they heard the following conversa- 
tion: 

' Someone to see you, Billy.' 

' To see me .'' Who the deuce is it ?' 

' Friends from the country — two ladies.' 

' The devil ! But I haven't any friends in the 
country.' 

' One of them is a lovely girl, Billy.' 

' Rubbish !' 

' Upon my word, she is simply charming. And 
she looks a swell. She may have come after one 
of your pictures.' 

' All right,' growled the voice of Bufton. ' I'll 
be there directly.' 
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Annie, immensely amused, could scarcely refrain 
from bursting into a peal of merry laughter, while 
Bess, who was more retiring, smiled timidly. 
Presently Leroy re-emerged, having put on a 
shabby velvet jacket ; and the moment afterwards 
Bufton followed, dressed for the street, and look- 
ing, in his long walking-cloak and wide-awake 
hat, like an amiable brigand. He still wore the 
black patch over his eye, and it did not improve 
his appearance. 

The moment his eyes fell on Annie, who rose 
smiling to greet him, he uttered an exclamation. 

' By Jove, if it isn't Andromeda !' 

Annie, much as she disliked the appellation, 
laughed merrily. 

'Didn't you know I was in London, Mr. 
Bufton.''' she asked, as they shook hands. 

' Yes, the young un told me something about 
it,' he replied grimly, inspecting her critically 
with his Cyclopean eye. 'But let me look at 
you. You're the same, yet not the same. Fancy 
the maid of Canvey in a crinoline !' 

' This is my friend Miss Lawrence,' said Annie, 
introducing Bess. 

'How d'ye do, miss.?' returned Bufton, with an 
affable nod ; then, turning again to Annie, 
' How's the old pirate of the Lobster Smack ? 
And Mother Endell, and everybody ? All right, 
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I hope. Leroy, this is the original of the 
youngster's chromo-lithograph.' 

Leroy smiled and bowed, blinking blandly 
through his spectacles. 

' Now I remember,' he observed. * I saw you, 
I think, at the theatre the other night. I hope 
you liked the play ? I — in fact, I wrote it.' 

Of course, Annie had liked it very much, and 
she honestly said so. Bess also stammered her 
admiration, gazing in simple wonder on the first 
live author to whom she had ever been intro- 
duced. 

' Somerset isn't at home,' observed Bufton 
presently. ' You see, he doesn't live here, but 
turns up now and then with the milk — not every 
day, though, for he's a lazy beggar.' 

' But I came to see you,' said Annie, laughing. 
' I thought I'd like to tell you that I was living in 
London.' 

' I knew it,' he answered, ' for I, too, saw you 
at the play, though I couldn't believe it was the 
same. You were such a swell, you see. Excuse 
me for saying so, but I liked you better in your 
country togs. Nature never meant you for a fine 
lady, my dear ; if she had, she wouldn't have 
given you such a figure.' 

The ice thus broken, they chatted together in 
familiar fashion, and even Bess began to feel 
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quite at home with the two Bohemians. Bufton's 
manner, though rough and not very polite, was 
always so full of real respect for womanhood that 
women of all degrees were invariably at ease in 
his company ; and as for Leroy, he was the 
gentlest, kindest, and most pure-minded of men, 
in whom all honest natures felt immediate confi- 
dence. 

They were chatting quite merrily together when 
the door opened and Somerset entered. He wore 
a light- col cured overcoat, of the kind fashionable 
in those days, and what was then known as a ' top- 
hat.' We mention these insignificant details to 
explain certain allusions in the subsequent 
dialogue. 

' So you have come !' he cried gaily, glancing, 
nevertheless, with some uneasiness at Bufton. ' I 
hardly expected you so soon,' he added as they 
shook hands. 

' Bess and I were passing,' returned Annie, ' and 
we thought we'd accept your invitation.' 

' Well, I hope these fellows have been entertain- 
ing you properly.' 

* Oh yes 1' cried the girls in one breath. 

' We've been telling her,' said Bufton, ' what a 
swell you are, and how good it is of you to con- 
descend to chum with poor devils like us, who 
haven't a top-hat between us. We haven't shown 
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her the chromo-lithograph ; we've left that for 
you.' 

Somerset coloured up and glanced at the easel. 

' Is it a picture of yours.?' asked Annie. * You 
will show it to us, won't you V 

' Not yet,' he stammered ; ' it's not finished. 
Perhaps it never will be.' 

He took a rapid turn across the studio, adjusted 
the cloth more closely over the canvas, and then, 
returning, held out both hands and took those of 
Annie. 

' I want these friends of mine to understand one 
thing,' he cried — ' that you've promised to be my 
wife.' 

' But I haven't promised,' Annie said, blushing 
and turning away her face. 

' Well, then, you shall promise now. You've 
dropped into the lions' den, you see, and I'm not 
going to let you escape without that condition, 
Billy here has been chaffing me about you ever 
since we met at the theatre, and I want him to 
distinctly understand that it's no chaffing matter.' 
He threw his arm round her waist and presented 
her to his comrades with a mock bow : ' Gentle- 
men, permit me to introduce to you my fiancee, 
Mrs. Charles Somerset that is to be.' 

Absurd as the situation was, Annie did not seem 
displeased ; she was far too unsophisticated, indeed, 
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to be conscious of any betise in such an introduc- 
tion. Bufton, however, looked serious, and Leroy, 
who knew vaguely of the other engagement, 
seemed rather uncomfortable. 

' So you've settled it that way, have you .?' 
Bufton remarked dryly. ' Then it's too late, I 
suppose, to offer you any good advice?' 

' Much too late,' responded Somerset, laughing. 
' Isn't it, Annie V 

Annie smiled. She was far too happy to con- 
tradict him. They chatted together a little longer, 
and then Somerset volunteered to see the ladies 
home. They went off in high spirits, even Bess 
being quite gay and delighted. 

Left alone together, Bufton and Leroy looked 
at each other. 

'Well, what do you think.?' demanded the 
cynic. 

' I think,' said Leroy, ' that the young lady ' 

' She isn't a young lady,' growled the other ; 
' she's a young savage ! She was snatched from 
the sea by a common sailor, whom she afterwards 
married, and she has lived all her life among sea- 
weeds and salt water.' 

'Wherever she has lived,' said Leroy mildly, 
' I'm sure she has a beautiful nature. Surely you 
don't despise her because, as you suggest, she is of 
lowly birth?' 
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Bufton smiled sardonically. 

' Did you not notice her face ?' he asked. 

' I did indeed, and I don't remember ever having 
seen a face more lovely.' 

' It's the face of a woman who will stand no 
nonsense, my friend. Quiet enough now, with 
the sunshine on it, but with the devil's own 
tempests waiting below. It would need a strong 
man to master that girl's spirit, if ever the storm 
rose and the wind began to blow.' 

' I trust that the sunshine will continue,' said 
Leroy. ' She deserves to be happy, she seems so 
trustful and aiFectionate.' 

' And what about him ?' demanded Bufton. 
' The young snob has managed to make one 
woman miserable, and he's quite capable of play- 
ing the same trick on another. He ought to have 
married his cousin. She'd taken his measure, and 
had no insane notions about his character. This 
girl thinks him an angel in a top-hat, and if she 
ever discovers what he really is, look out for 
thunder !' 

Meantime Annie, leaning on her lover's arm, 
with Bess walking meekly by her side, was pro- 
ceeding leisurely towards her abode in Bloomsbury. 
Her face was radiant, her eyes full of youthful 
-happinessX London was Fairyland at last, for her 
Prince Charming had claimed her, and all the 
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world was enchanted. The dismal streets were 
full of sweet music; the sky above seemed all 
brightness. She seemed to be lifted up over all 
the troubles of life, and to be walking on air. 

So absorbed was she in looking at her companion, 
and in listening to his tender words, that she did 
not notice the figure of a man which emerged from 
a side street, started on seeing her face, and then 
stood looking after her. The man was dressed 
like a seaman, in a suit of rough serge, and his 
whole appearance was strange and foreign. He 
was short, but powerfully built, with broad 
shoulders and harrow hips ; his jet-black hair and 
beard were sprinkled with gray, and his wild, 
weather-beaten features were worn and haggard, 
as if from recent illness. There were tattoo-marks 
on his large muscular hands, and heavy earrings in 
his ears. 

He stood gazing after her quietly for some 
moments, then he followed her slowly at a dis- 
tance, with a curious smile upon his face. 

The man's smile darkened more than once into 
a frown as he watched the young couple talking 
merrily together, and Annie clinging closely to the 
arm of her escort, with her face turned eagerly to 
his. As they entered the more busy thoroughfares, 
the crowd of foot-passengers coming and going hid 
them momentarily from view, but the man, though 
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he kept always at a respectful distance, never quite 
lost sight of them until they halted in front of the 
hotel in Bloomsbury, and stood outside the door 
talking together. 

He paused then at the corner of the street, 
partially hidden from view, and peering at the 
distant figures. 

The frown on his face grew black as night when 
he saw Annie and the young man shake hands, and 
draw close together for a moment for a parting kiss. 
Then the girl and her companion entered the house, 
and the young man came smiling up the street. 

Wholly unsuspicious that anyone was taking an 
interest in his proceedings, Somerset approached 
the spot where the man was standing. For a 
moment the man seemed about to turn away and 
avoid him, but after hesitating, he left his place 
of ambush, and swaggered with a scowl towards 
Somerset. The two came face to face, and their 
eyes met. 

Somerset had lit a cigar, and seemed in the 
seventh heaven of delight, his face shining, his 
eyes sparkling, his head held proudly erect. So 
full was he of his own happiness that he scarcely 
noticed the wild, hungry eyes that looked after 
him, or the fierce, restless hands that fingered 
the sailor's belt as if feeling for a knife. He 
passed by. 
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The man turned and watched him go ; then, 
after a long, baleful gaze, turned and walked down 
the street, towards the house in which Annie had 
disappeared. 

A man who was possibly close on forty years of 
age, but who might have been years older ; for his 
black beard and hair were thickly strewed with 
gray, his face was deeply lined, and on his forehead 
and temples there were great dark veins. A notice- 
able man anywhere, but more than commonly 
noticeable in the London streets ; clearly a sea- 
farer, weather-beaten, and worn with exposure to 
the elements. He had a curious panther-like walk, 
as if he were barefooted, and the movements of 
his slouching figure were suggestive at once of 
swiftness and of silence. His black eyes gleamed 
dangerously — clearly an ugly man to encounter 
when his blood was up. 

The street was very quiet, and the man had the 
pavement to himself, as he walked or rather 
slouched past Tenterden's with his hat drawn over 
his face and his hands in the pockets of his sailor's 
jacket. He glanced at the door, over which, on a 
sheet of glass, were the words 'Tenterden's Hotel'; 
then he peered into the windows of the rooms on 
the ground floor, but he passed without pausing or 
looking back. After walking some fifty yards, 
however, he turned and passed the house again. 
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Twice or thrice he repeated this proceeding, 
hesitating each time that he passed the door, and 
on each of these occasions his swarthy face was 
dark and troubled. At last, after halting at the 
street-corner and looking wistfully at the house, 
he turned away and moved, still with the stealthy, 
slouching motion peculiar to him, in the direction 
of Tottenham Court Koad. 

Reaching that busy thoroughfare, he drifted this 
way and that for some time, as if uncertain what 
to do or whither to go. He stood musing at 
street-corners, looked with a vacant gaze into the 
shops, as if all he saw and heard was strange to 
him — as indeed it . was. At last, txorning into a 
side-street, he found a dismal-looking and dingy 
coffee-house, with a card in the window intimating 
that beds could be had within. He entered, and 
sat down at a table in one of the compartments. 
The place was empty, but in answer to his rap 
on the dirty table, a man in his shirt-sleeves 
appeared. 

' Are you the landlord, mate .'" asked the sailor, 
in a deep, hoarse voice. 

The other nodded, and looked suspiciously at 
his customer. 

' Can I have a berth here to-night, mate ?' 
demanded the sailor. 

The landlord hesitated. He was a thin, foxy- 
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looking person, with the eyes of a weasel, and, 
in all likelihood, with a weasel's predatory in- 
stincts. 

' I don't know, mate,' he muttered ; ' you're 
a seafaring man, ain't ye ?' 

' I ain't a beachcomber, if that's what you 

mean !' snarled the sailor, showing his white teeth 
and flashing his eyes. 

' No ofFence, mate. Of course you can have 
a bed if you want one. Can I get you anything 
to take ?' 

' Bring me a cup of coffee and a biscuit,' was 
the reply. 

The landlord disappeared, and returning presently 
with the refreshment asked for, lingered as if for 
payment. The sailor thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets and, drawing forth a handful of 
sovereigns, threw one of the shining pieces on the 
table. 

' Take it out o' that,' he said. 

The landlord still lingered, fascinated by the 
money which he had seen. 

'Stranger in London?' he said, more deferen- 
tially. 

' Ay,' answered the sailor, nodding and gulping 
down a mouthful of hot coflfee. 

' Been long ashore ?' was the next query. 

• Three days or thereabouts. I slept last night 
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down Wapping way, and my traps are there. I've 
a pal hereabouts. I shan't go back to-night.' 

Still very curious and interested, the landlord 
continued to hang about his customer, throwing 
out fragments of conversation, to which the 
stranger, munching his biscuit and drinking his 
coffee, replied in monosyllables. It was clear that 
the sailor, though not averse to society, was 
sudden and quick of temper, and inclined to resent 
familiarities ; but before long the art of the 
Cockney prevailed, and the two men sat opposite 
to each other, exchanging confidences. The land- 
lord, by a series of leading questions, soon dis- 
covered that his customer had been living for a 
long time beyond seas, and had acquired a con- 
siderable amount of wealth in the Californian gold 
diggings. He appeared to have no friends or 
relations in London, and to be there on a visit of 
curiosity, without any particular object or destina- 
tion ; for he said nothing to his new acquaintance 
about his chance encounter with our heroine in the 
streets of Bloomsbury. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MAN FROM THE SEA. 

After parting with her lover at the house door, 
and making an appointment with him for the next 
afternoon, Annie was in the seventh heaven of 
delight ; all the nervous apprehension she had once 
felt had departed in the bright blaze of her new 
happiness. She hugged and kissed her friend the 
little dressmaker ; she laughed, she sang aloud with 
a buoyancy and abandon that fairly astounded 
Mrs. Major Garthorne ; and that evening at the 
dinner-table, surrounded by the admiring members 
of the Tenterden circle, and dressed like a duchess 
in the prettiest evening costume she possessed, she 
fairly gave way to merriment. When she retired 
to rest her heart was still bounding joyfully, as if 
to the sound of wedding bells. 

The next morning she rose early, and after break- 
fast was over, put on a sealskin jacket and hat to 
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match, and announced that she was going out for 
a walk. Bess volunteered to accompany her, while 
Mrs. Garthorne suggested that they should go 
together in the carriage, but Annie informed them 
with a happy smile that she would rather go forth 
alone. 

' I want to be by myself,' she said. ' I don't 
want anyone to talk to, or to talk to me. I shall 
be back to lunch, if I'm not run away with or run 
over.' 

So saying, she tripped downstairs and into the 
street. It was fine, clear wintry weather, and the 
sun was shining almost brightly through the clouds 
of Bloomsbury, as she made her way northward, 
reached the Euston Road, and then turned west- 
ward in the direction of Regent's Park. Instinct 
guided her in that direction, for she was very fond 
of the park, but on the present occasion she was 
too full of her own pleasant thoughts to mind 
much whither she was going. All she knew was 
that the day was fine, her spirits high, the blood 
flowing gladly in her veins. So full did the dark 
city seem of music, that it might have been alive 
with singing birds. 

She walked with a light elastic step, as she had 
walked on the lonely flats of Canvey Island. She 
would have sung aloud, only she felt that if she 
did so the people might wonder, For the rest, 
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she was in Dreamland, too full of her own sweet 
thoughts to notice the houses or the shops, or the 
clattering vehicles, or the faces that passed by. 
Almost before she knew, she had entered the park 
gate, and was wandering up the main avenue in 
the direction of the Zoological Gardens. 

The place was very quiet. Here and there was 
a nursery maid wheeling a perambulator, and here 
and there a few playing children. She walked on 
and on, and found herself at last, after passing over 
the open space to the right of the park, standing 
and looking at the ornamental water near to the 
Western Gate. 

She sat down on a seat and mused, gazing at the 
water. It was sparkling in the winter sunshine, 
and everywhere upon it the aquatic fowl were 
busy. The cry of a tame brent goose from one of 
the tiny islands reminded her of Canvey, and 
when a pair of ducks sped quacking by, high over 
her head, and alighted with a splash, on a distant 
part of the lake, she was transformed in imagina- 
tion to the lonely flats and marshes at the mouth 
of the Thames, She was a girl again, amid the 
loneliness of sky and water ; London, with its 
sights and sounds, had faded utterly away. And 
yet, though it was still the old life, it was different, 
for Heaven had opened, and something bright and 
beautiful, the vision of her dreams, had descended. 
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What more did she want in all the world, now he 
had told her that he loved her, and had avowed in 
the presence of his friends that he had chosen her 
to be his wife ? She recalled the scene at the 
studio, and laughed as she thought of Bufton's 
stupefaction. She had no need to dread any 
change in her lover that might come of later 
knowledge, for he knew — she herself had told him 
— the story of her life. 

Remembering this, her thoughts turned back 
quite gently to the man who had been to her a 
kind of foster-father. After all, he had not 
destroyed her happiness ; rather, he had created 
it. She owed him everything, even perhaps the 
love of her Prince Charming ; and he had done 
her the last supreme service of all, by passing out 
of her life as mysteriously as he had entered it 
long, long ago. 

The park was almost deserted at that early 
hour. So still and quiet was it that she might 
have imagined herself seated on the sea-wall at 
Canvey and listening to the sea. A pair of black 
swans came to the water's edge and looked at her ; 
she gazed at them smilingly, absorbed in her own 
thoughts. 

So rapt was she in pleasant meditation that she 
did not notice a stealthy figure moving quietly 
towards her over the grass behind her seat. It 
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had followed her like a shadow from the moment 
when she had left the door of Tenterden's ; quiet, 
tenacious, like an animal pursuing its quarry and 
certain of securing it, it had crept behind her 
through the streets. When she had entered the 
park, it had followed behind her still, at a greater 
distance, and for some minutes it had been stand- 
ing watching her, partly hidden by a clump of 
trees. The figure of a man in sailor's costume, 
with tattoo marks on his hands and heavy rings 
in his ears — the man who had seen and followed 
her on the previous day. 

He was now approaching her swiftly, with that 
curious, easy motion of one who is barefooted. 
In another moment he was close to her side and 
looking down at her. She started, looked round, 
and met his eyes ; at the same moment she heard 
his voice : 

' Annie ! Anniedromedy !' 

She leaped to her feet and would have screamed, 
only something like a cold hand gripped her heart 
and seemed to stifle her. Ghastly pale, she 
tottered and shrank back, looking at him in 
horror, while he made a movement as if to take 
her in his arms, then, hesitating, stood smiling 
awkwardly at her, his white teeth gleaming, his 
black eyes full of wistful admiration. 

' Anniedromedy !' he repeated. ' My gel — my 
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little gel ! My little lady ! Don't ye know me ? 
It's me — Matt Watson !' 

How dark and horrible the world grew ! It 
was as if a black cloud had passed suddenly over 
the sun, veiling the happy light. She stood 
fascinated, shrinking and shuddering, unable to 
believe the evidence of her eyes ; then, with a 
faint gasping cry, she sank half swooning on the 
seat. 

Something in her look, her manner, seemed to 
trouble him. She seemed so different, too, from 
the girl he had left behind him. She was so fair 
and delicate, so elegantly dressed. But his hesita- 
tion only lasted for a moment. With a low 
laugh he threw himself on the seat by her side, 
and throwing his arm round her, drew her to him. 
She moaned and tried to release herself, but he 
held her firmly. She could feel his heavy breath 
upon her. 

'I've startled ye, Anniedromedy. But don't 
you be afeared. It's me right enough, come home 
at last ! Come, let me look at ye, my dear — let 
me look at the little gel I've made a lady on. I 
should ha' knowed ye anywheres — ay, in a shipload 
o' people. I knowed ye the minute I saw ye in 
the street !' 

' Let me go !' she cried. ' Don't touch me ! 
Don't speak to me ! O God, it can't be you !' 
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He released her in a moment, and sat gazing at 
her with a strange, wistful light on his dark, sun- 
tanned face. 

' It's me right enough, my gel,' he said quietly. 

*I thought — I thought you were dead.' 

' I was near it, Anniedromedy,' he replied, 
' Many and many a long watch I lay out yonder 
in Californy, and they thought once that I'd 
slipped my cable. But I thought of you a-waiting 
for me here in England, and I was worth a dozen 
dead uns! My gel! My lady! I've come 
back! I landed three days ago at Gravesend, 
and here I am !' 

Horrified, fascinated, she turned her fece 
towards him at last, and looked at him in wonder- 
ing terror. Yes, it was real ! He was older and 
more worn-looking, but in other respects he was 
unchanged. She remembered the weather-beaten 
face, the great eager eyes, the savage mouth, the 
earrings, the tattoo marks on the powerfiil hands. 
How often had she pictured them to herself 
during the years that he had been away! 

He drew a pouch from his pocket, and taking 
out a piece of negro-head tobacco, cut off a piece 
with a large sailor's knife, then, as he closed the 
knife and put the quid into his mouth, he said : 

' You don't seem over glad to see me, neither. 
Maybe because you're a lady now, and I'm a bit 
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rough-and-ready. Well, it's my fault, my gel. I 
should ha' warned you as I was coming. But I'd 
a notion to give you a surprise like. Well, well, 
won't ye shake hands, my dear, and tell me ye 
ain't sorry I'm come back ?' 

What could she do ? She reached out her hand 
timidly. He seized it with both his hands, and 
held it firmly but gently, gazing eagerly at her. 
His eyes were full of tears. 

' I never thought to see ye again, my lass,' he 
murmured in a broken voice. ' I thought I was 
booked for " kingdom come," and all my thought 
then was for my little gel at home. I did the 
right thing by ye, didn't I, Anniedromedy ? I 
sent ye all I had in gold and dollars, and when I 
lay a-dying, I made over everything to the little 
gel at home. " Mind," says I, " she gets it all — 
gold and land, stock and dollars. Her name's 
Anniedromedy Watson," says I, " and she lives 
with old Job Endell on Canvey Island. She's my 
wife," says I — " my little wife as I married in 
Gravesend before I come away last voyage." And 
they took it down, and they made it all right 
accordin' to law, and I signed my name to it afore 
witnesses : " Matt Watson, Englishman — his last 
will and testament afore he goes to face his 
God." ' 
"^ She listened, shuddering. Every word he 
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uttered was like a knife-point thrust into her 
heart. When he uttered the word ' wife ' her 
horror and repulsion almost stifled her, but she 
continued to look at him with eyes wide open and 
lips apart. His face brightened, and, forcing a 
nervous laugh, he continued : 

' But it's all right now, Anniedromedy. I didn't 
die that journey, but I got up dazed and stupid, 
like a chap as has been lying drowned at the 
bottom of the sea. It was many a long day afore 
I was fit to travel, and 'twas a long road, many a 
day's journey up among the mountains, and I'd to 
sell out my claim, and what they calls " realize my 
property," afore I started for home. Well, I done 
it at last — I done it, and come away a rich man, 
with more money for my little gel than ever she 
can spend ; and now I'm here, there's nothing she 
shan't have that money can get for her all the 
days of her life. I kept it for her, and it's hers to 
spend. Yes, it's yours, Anniedromedy ; so you 
needn't be afraid but I'll keep ye a lady still.' 

' How did you- know I was here ?' she asked 
faintly. 

' Why, I waited for ye outside all the morning,' 
he replied, smiling ; ' and then I followed ye, my 
dear, ' 

' I mean in London. How did you know I was 
in London ?* 
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' Why, this ways,' answered the sailor. ' Moment 
I landed I went down river to Canvey Island, and 
found old Job and the missis. When they see me 
they thought I was a ghost 1 But I up and cries 
to them, " Where's my Annie ?" And then they 
told me you was living in London, and enjoying 
of yourself ; and old Job was for coming with me 
to search for ye. But I laughed, and I says to 
him, " You leave that to me, mate ; I'll find her 
out myself, and give her a surprise," says I ; and 
I thinks to myself, " I'll take a look at her first on 
the sly, and not let on as I'm alive." And the 
night afore last I waited outside the house, and 
wondered If I should knock at the door and ask 
for my little gel ; but I peeped through the 
window, and see you sitting and smiling in fine 
clothes among your swell friends, and thinks I to 
myself, " There's no hurry ; I'll wait a bit." Then 
yesterday I see you in the street, though you 
didn't see me — you was too busy talking with 
a gentleman. Yes, you was a-laughing and 
a-talking, but I was foUering behind you all the 
time.' 

He still held her hand, and his grip tightened, 
while the wistful expression on his face suddenly 
changed to one of fierce suspicion. Drawing her 
towards him, and looking full into her eyes, he 
said: 
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' There's one thing I'm a-going to ask my gel : 
who was the gentleman you was a-talking to 
yesterday ?' 

She tried to release her hand, but he held it 
firmly. 

' A friend,' she said. 

'A friend.?' he echoed. 'Well, that's right 
enough ; but afore you parted, my gel, he kissed 
you, as if he'd been your brother. He kissed you 
on the cheek, Anniedromedy. Maybe that's the 
fashion among the fine folk here in London, and 
if so I've no call to say anything about it ; but 
I want ye to tell me, fair and square, why he 
done it ?' 

The sudden question and the keen look which 
accompanied it seemed to break the spell which 
had hitherto held her. Her own face darkened, 
and the black line of her eyebrows, always so 
evident in moments of passion, gathered suddenly. 
With a sudden movement and an exclamation she 
tore herself free, and sprang frowning to her 
feet. 

He did not rise, but kept his eyes fixed upon 
her, while he shot a stream of tobacco juice from 
between his teeth. 

' There's no call to be angry, my gel,' he said 
quietly. 'I ain't angry yet. But you've got to 
tell me, fair and square again, who that friend of 
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yourn is, and why he kissed ye when you shook 
hands.' 

She turned away with a slight hysterical laugh. 

' That's my business,' she said nervously. ' I'm 
not afraid of you or any man, Matt Watson ! The 
gentleman's a friend of mine — ^that's all.' 

' Does he know you're a wedded woman, Annie- 
dromedy?' asked the sailor, still very quietly. 

' I'm not !' cried Annie. 

' You're my wife, Anniedromedy ! We was 
married in Gravesend afore I went away !' 

' A marriage like that doesn't count,' she mur- 
mured. 

' Don't it, by !' cried the man, rising and 

showing his white teeth. ' Then if it don't, we 
will have one that does count right away. Don't 
be afeared,' he continued, seeing her shrink as it 
from a blow ; ' I ain't angry, I tell ye — I'm too 
downright glad to see my little gel again. And I 
don't blame ye neither, if maybe ye thought I was 
dead and buried, and wouldn't never come back. 
But here I am, and here I'm agoing to stay ; and 
you're my wife — Anniedromedy Watson, as was 
married to me in church afore witnesses, and the 
man ain't born as shall come between you and me !' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SPELL IS BROKEN. 

It was true, then. The sea had yielded up its 
dead. What Annie most dreaded and hated had 
come to pass. At the very moment when heaven 
had seemed to open, and when all the world had 
seemed full of the music and joy of fairyland, the 
solid earth had yielded beneath her feet, revealing 
gulfs of utter shame and darkness. Yet her heart 
had not broken ; all she seemed to feel was a horrid 
fascination and stupefaction. She breathed, she 
moved, she still existed, but everything had 
changed. She was no longer a lady, happy and 
beloved, she was again the waif from the Sea, 
conscious only of utter loneliness and desola- 
tion. 

As she looked at the man her horror grew. How 
ditferent he was to the lover of her girlish fancy ! 
Coarse, savage, hideous even, yet showing in every 
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look and gesture the strangest devotion and admira- 
tion. She would have loathed him less, indeed, if 
he had been less gentle. The wistful tenderness in 
his face, the gentle, almost pitiflil respect that lay 
behind his roughest words, sickened her. It was 
clear that he felt, in some dim fashion, that she had 
withdrawn herself partially out of his sphere — that 
she was a lady indeed, and he only a rough, 
common man. 

And after all he was her benefactor. He had 
saved her from the Sea — he had sacrificed himself 
year after year to secure her happiness, and even 
when he had lain under the very shadow of Death 
his only thought had been of her. It was wrong 
and wicked, therefore, to hate him so much ; but 
she could not help it. He seemed to her like 
some fabulous monster, slimy and dreadful and 
foul. His coarse, rough speech, the horrid tattoo 
marks on his hands, his breath, his manner of 
rolling the tobacco between his cheeks and spitting 
on the ground, were all horrible to her. She felt 
for him now what she remembered to have always 
felt, even when she was a child — a sickening 
physical repulsion. And to think that the man 
loved her, and was actually, in the eyes of the 
law, her husband I 

She had thought herself a lady ; all her instincts, 
indeed, had been, ever since she could remember, 
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towards what was refined and elegant and gentle. 
She had always hated common people, and had 
never felt much sympathy for even virtue, when it 
was coarse and vulgar. Somerset himself had first 
fascinated her because he was a gentleman, refined 
and cultivated to the finger-tips. She loved his 
white hands, his honeyed breath, his dudish airs 
and graces, the refinement and elegance of the very 
clothes he wore. She remembered how, at Canvey, 
she had found a pocket-handkerchief of his, silken 
and scented, and how she had held it to her 
nostrils for hours in secret, inhaling the perfume 
as if it were his breath. 

Then the time had come when all her dreams 
could be realized, and she, too, could be elegant 
and refined, and meet with people who were 
educated and soft-spoken, and wear beautiful 
raiment, and forget that she had ever been coarse 
and common. How she had loved to clothe 
herself in softness, and to have dainty under- 
clothing, and to feel the shimmer of silk and satin 
around her, and to go among the lights and the 
music like a lady indeed I That was the only life 
she had cared for, and to crown all she was to 
have shared that life with her Prince Charming, in 
the Fairyland of soft speech and gentle breeding. 

And now, to think of it ! The good fortune 
which came to her out of the clouds, the money 

17 
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she possessed, the very clothes she wore, were not 
her own at all — they were his, the savage man's 
who had arisen before her like a monster from the 
sea. She possessed nothing of her own — not even 
a name ! She was Matt Watson's wife, the wife 
of a man who was as coarse and common and 
horrible as some unclean creature crawling among 
the ooze of the seashore. 

"What was most horrible about it all was that 
the man cared for her so deeply, and opposed to 
her own physical repulsion, moreover, a silent and 
overmastering passion. Every look he cast at her, 
every smile of the mouth and eyes, betokened this. 
He was tamed and subdued, as animals are so 
often, by the sexual attraction. Had it been 
otherwise she might have felt less helpless. She 
might even have appealed to him, and persuaded 
him to go his way, break the bond between them, 
and leave her in peace. She felt already, with a 
woman's instinct, that this was precisely what he 
would never consent to do. 

They walked along side by side on the margin 
of the lake. Gradually her strength was coming 
back to her, and she began asking herself how she 
could temporize until she had decided how to act. 
From time to time she glanced at her companion, 
and noticed that his face looked almost happy. 
He appeared quite content to accompany her 
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silently, soothed by the mere physical fact of her 
presence. 

' Matt,' she said at last. 

His eyes brightened as she named him. 

' Well, my dear?' he answered gently. 

' Don't mind what I said to you just now. . I 
was startled and frightened ; you came upon me 
so suddenly. I'm glad, very glad, to see you, for 
you've always been good to me, as good to me as 
if you'd been my own father.' 

He nodded a little doubtfully, and watched her 
thoughtfully as she walked on. After a little time 
she spoke again. 

' You've seen no one since you came to London ? 
I mean you've told no one about — about me ?' 

' No, Anniedromedy,' was the reply ; ' there 
was no one I could tell even if I wanted. Job 
and the missis are the only folk I know in 
England.' 

' Where are you living ?' 

' I'd a berth last night in a coiFee-house ofF Tot- 
tenham Court Road. I left my traps in Wapping. 
I've heaps of things for you, my gel, and the 
missis is taking charge of some of them.' 

' What do you mean to do ?' 

' That's for you to settle,' the man replied. ' I 
know you're enjoying of yourself, and I don't want 
to interrupt. I'll bide your time, my dear. As 

17 — 2 
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soon as you're ready we can settle down some- 
where comfortable, but there ain't no hurry.' 

It was clear that he took it for granted that she 
would join him, and that they would live together. 
The black line of her eyebrows darkened, as with 
face averted she answered : 

' I want you to do me a favour. Matt.' 

' Ay, ay.' 

' Don't tell anyone yet about me. Wait a few 
days, and don't come to the house where I'm 
living. They're strange people, and very proud.' 

' I see,' said Matt, with a scowl. ' Well, just as 
you please ; only remember, my gel, I haven't seen 
ye all these long years.' 

' I'll meet you again in the same place to- 
morrow,' returned Annie quickly. ' I want to go 
home now and to think it over. You see, it all 
seems so strange. I never thought you'd come 
back.' 

' Are ye sorry I come .'" he asked huskily, spit- 
ting on the ground. 

* No, of course I'm not sorry ; only it makes 
everything so different. Everyone will have to 
know in time, but not yet. In a day or two 
perhaps — but there, we'll see,' 

' All right,' said the sailor. ' I ain't quite strong 
yet, and I shan't be rightly better till I'm berthed 
comfortable, with my little wife beside rne. Look 
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here, Anniedromedy, my luck's been wonderful 
out yonder, and the money's all yourn. You'll 
have a splendid time, if money can buy it for you ; 
it's all yourn to spend, as I told ye — all yourn to 
spend.' 

They crossed the open park together and reached 
the central avenue. There Annie paused and held 
out her hand. 

' Please don't come any further,' she said. ' I'll 
meet you at the same time to-morrow.' 

' Down yonder by the water?' 

' Yes.' 

' Let me take one more look at you before you 
go,' cried Matt, holding her hand. ' My beauty ! 
My lady !' 

' Don't ! You'll be seen !' she cried, as he drew 
her towards him. 

He laughed. 

' Well, if they do — a man's a right to kiss his 
own wife, hasn't he .''' And he threw his strong 
arms round her and kissed her in spite of her 
resistance. Pale as death, she shook herself 
free, then, looking back at him, said in a low 
voice : 

' To-morrow !' 

He laughed and nodded, as she flew rather than 
walked down the avenue, while he stood and 
watched her. Only for a moment, however, did 
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he pause ; in another minute he had overtaken 
her. He cried as she paused trembling : 

' Just another word, my dear, afore you go. 
Answer me fair and square. There's nothing, is 
there, atween you and that young chap I see you 
a-talking to yesterday? Come, out with it, 
honest !'. 

' Of course there is nothing,' she answered, 
almost angrily. ' Why should you think so?' 

' I dorit think so, Anniedromedy,' he replied, 
showing his white teeth and feeling for the sailor's 
knife in his belt. ' God help him if I did, for I'd 
have his life !' 

The next moment she had escaped, speeding 
down the avenue like a lapwing and never once 
looking behind her. He watched her quietly 
with a grim smile of admiration till she disap- 
peared. 

Out from the park and through the busy streets 
she made her weary way, her eyes fixed on vacancy, 
her soul in a tumult, and ever as she went she 
seemed to hear the sound of his footsteps behind 
her. Terror and despair kept her strong, or she 
would have fainted in the open street. All her 
thought now, however, was to reach the house 
where she lodged, and to hide herself away from 
everybody, and to think it all over. At last, 
panting and trembling, she reached the hotel. 
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knocked and was admitted, and ran swiftly to the 
little sitting-room upstairs. 

Bess was seated by the window, sewing. As 
Annie entered she looked up eagerly. 

' Why, Annie, wherever have you been .?' she 
cried. ' I was growing quite frightened — I was 
afraid ' 

She paused, for Annie stood looking at her 
wildly, with dilated eyes, her cheeks streaming with 
tears. 

' What's the matter, Annie dear ? Are you ill!"' 

Annie made no reply, but gave a low, hysterical 
sob, between a laugh and a cry ; then, clutching 
at the air, fell back upon the carpet in a dead 
swoon. 

Bess was by Annie's side in a moment, kneeling 
by her, supporting her head, and chafing her 
hands, which were cold as ice. For some minutes 
she lay as dead, and the little dressmaker was 
terribly frightened ; but at last she began to 
recover consciousness, sharp, spasmodic thrills ran 
through her frame, and she moaned wearily as it 
in pain. There was nothing for it but to get her 
to bed as soon as possible, and this Bess did, 
undressing her deftly and soothing her with gentle 
words ; but when she questioned her, Annie only 
shook her head and motioned her to be silent. 
Fortunately, tears came at last to relieve her — 
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great silent tears that swelled up from her over- 
burdened heart. 

'Go away, Bess dear,' she sobbed, 'and don't 
let anyone else come near me. It's nothing — I 
shall be all right to-morrow ;' and Bess, always 
obedient, presently withdrew, not, however, with- 
out much compunction and sad conjecture. 

Left alone in the darkness, Annie lay in silence, 
thinking it all over, and the more that she thought, 
the more strange and incomprehensible it ail 
seemed. Shame and terror possessed her — shame 
at the revelation which was bound to ensue, terror 
at what might happen in the near future ; for 
come what might, she was determined that she 
would never yield to Matt Watson's demand and 
entreaties, and unite her lot to his. The very 
thought nearly drove her mad. She still felt with 
horror his kiss upon her mouth, a kiss so different 
from the sweet, gentle, soul-compelling kiss of the 
man she loved. Another such kiss, she thought, 
would kill her. Well, if that were all, there 
would be a way out of the trouble — she would 
die ; but, alas ! she knew that she was young and 
strong, and that life ran too powerfully in her 
veins to be destroyed even by what she dreaded 
most. 

All night she lay awake, and at last, when the 
cold gray light of the winter morning was creeping 
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into the room, she fell into a troubled sleep. 
When she awoke again she found it was broad 
day, and that Bess was seated by her side. 

At the sight of her little friend she felt the 
warm tears welling up from her heart again, and 
reaching out her arms with a piteous cry, she 
sobbed : 

' Oh, Bess, Bess ! what shall I do ? What shall 
I do?' 

' What is it, dear ?' asked Bess eagerly. ' Some- 
thing has happened ! Tell me ; perhaps I can 
help you. Is it about Mr. Somerset ? Have you 
quarrelled ? Has he told you that he must marry 
his cousin after all ?' 

Annie looked at her vacantly, and began to 
moan hysterically. 

' Don't, Annie, don't ! I can't bear to see you 
doing that ! Tell me your trouble, do !' 

Suddenly drying her tears and shaking back her 
hair, which hung loose upon her shoulders, Annie 
sat up in bed, gripping Bess by the wrist and 
looking wildly into her face. 

' Do you remember,' she cried in a low voice, 
' the sermon the Vicar preached once at Rayleigh, 
about the Sea giving up its dead? I thought it 
foolish then, thinking in my heart that the dead 
never came back to life. But they do — they do ! 
And I might have known it by my dream — the 
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dream I told you the day after Mr. Somerset was 
here, O God, why didn't I die long since ! Why 
didn't the water drown me when I was down on 
Canvey, dreading and fearing that he'd come 
back !' 

Then in hurried whispers she told her friend of 
Matt's return — of how he had followed her the 
previous day, and how they had met in Regent's 
Park. Poor Bess began to share her terror, 
though she could not quite understand the sicken- 
ing horror with which this man's very presence 
filled poor Annie. Bess was a simple country 
girl, brought up to respect the conventions and to 
regard marriage as the holiest of sacraments, not 
to be broken under any circumstances whatever. 
Matt Watson was Annie's husband, married to 
her in church ; and moreover, he had been her 
friend and benefactor all her life. Naturally 
enough he had come to claim her, and who had 
the better right.'' She hinted her thoughts as 
broadly as she dared, but the moment she did so 
Annie turned upon her like a mad thing, and lost 
all self-control. 

' I hate him ! I hate him !' she cried. ' Can't 
you understand that .'' And the more he cares for 
me the more I hate him ! His face sickens me, 
his touch burns me ; if he kissed me again, I 
should kill him, Bess ! All my life, ever since I 
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remember, I've felt the same. And I love Mr. 
Somerset as much as I hate Matt Watson. I'd 
rather be his servant or his dog, though he only 
threw me a crust to eat, than Matt Watson's wife, 
though I was richer than a queen. Don't you 
understand — don't you understand?' 

Bess did not understand at all. She was shocked 
to the heart's core that Annie, whom she adored, 
should have such awful thoughts. But she offered 
some commonplace consolation, nevertheless. 

' Perhaps, dear,' she said, ' you won't always 
feel like this. It's the shock of it all, the surprise. 
When you and your husband are better friends, 
and everything is explained ' 

'Do you think I'll ever live with him?' cried 
Annie, livid and trembling. ' Do you think I'll 
ever let him touch me or come near me ? I'll kill 
him first, as I said, or make him kill me! Oh, 
I'm not afraid of him ! He shall see ! I'll show 
him how I hate him — how I wish he'd been dead 
and buried ; and then, when I've raised the devil 
in him, he may strangle or stab me for all I 
care !' 

Presently she grew calmer, and, in spite of 
Bess's entreaties, began to dress. The storm of 
angry passion had secured at least one purpose — 
It had aroused all the strength and determination 
latent in her nature, and saved her perhaps from 
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utter physical collapse. She chose the plainest of 
her dresses, and put it on without a glance at the 
mirror. Bess did up her hair. 

' All I've got belongs to him,' said Annie, ' and 
I shan't keep anything ; it wouldn't be right, 
feeling about him as I do. I'm not going to wear 
his clothes and eat his bread ; and you, you'll 
have to get a place in London, or go back to 
Rayleigh.' 

' Don't think about me,' said Bess ; ' I shall be 
all right. I can always earn my living by my 
needle.' 

• Oh, Bess, I'm so sorry !' said Annie, throwing 
her arms around her. ' I brought you away, and 
made you think that I was rich. Will you ever 
forgive me?' 

Bess's only answer was a loving kiss. 

' You won't do anything rash or foolish ?' 
pleaded the little dressmaker. ' Think it well over 
before you decide. And remember, dear, it isn't 
altogether your husband's fault. How could he 
ever guess that you'd feel towards him as you do-f* 
If he's coarse and common, as you say, he isn't to 
blame, and he has proved — now hasn't he ? — that 
he loves you very dearly.' 

' Yes, that's the worst of it,' replied Annie 
wearily. 

' You must think, too, what you will say to 
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Mr. Somerset. Of course you'll have to tell him 
he mustn't think about you any more.' 

Annie did not reply, but her face went scarlet, 
and her eyebrows met ominously over her stormy 
eyes. Presently she seized her hat and cloak, and 
intimated that she was going out. Bess entreated 
her to remain at home and rest. 

' Besides, you haven't had any breakfast. Let 
me fetch you some before you go.' 

' I can't eat,' returned Annie ; ' the food would 
choke me.' 

But she was at last persuaded to drink a cup 
of tea, which Bess fetched for her from below. 
Then Bess begged and implored to be allowed to 
accompany her ; but Annie set her lips firmly 
together, and shook her head. 

' But where are you going, dear ?' 

' I'm going to see him,' was the reply. 

' Your husband .''' 

' No, Mr. Somerset,' replied Annie, with a 
strange laugh. ' I shall find him round at the 
studio perhaps. The sooner he knows the better. 
He is sure to be coming here, and I don't wan't 
him to come here any more.' 

By this time she seemed quite calm, but her 
friend had no suspicion of the reason. She left 
the house immediately, and hurried away. Bess 
watched her from the window until she disappeared. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

COMPLICATIONS. 

At the very moment when Annie was leaving the 
door of Tenterden's Hotel in Bloomsbury, Charles 
Somerset was at The Laurels, face to face with his 
mother. He had been summoned there by an 
urgent telegram, and he discovered, on arriving 
at the house, that his cousin Ethel had on the 
previous evening returned home to her father's 
residence in the neighbourhood of Epping Forest. 
Before leaving she had explained to her aunt that 
her engagement was broken off. Mrs. Somerset, 
greatly distressed and chagrined, had wired off to 
her son at once ; he had received the telegram at 
the studio next morning, and had duly presented 
himself at The Laurels. 

' You must be mad 1' cried Mrs. Somerset. 
' Ethel is heart-broken, and will never forgive you.' 

The young man only smiled. 
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' My dear mother, Ethel is only too glad to be 
released ; in fact, she as good as told me so, and, 
in any case, feeling as I do on the subject, I could 
never have married her.' 

' It is shameful !' exclaimed the widow. ' Who 
is this woman who has come between you.'' 
Remember, Charles, I will never exchange a word 
with her, never receive her in my house. Either 
you have grossly deceived her as to your position, 
or she must be an abominable creature to encourage 
you in such conduct !' 

' Stop there, mother !' exclaimed Somerset, flush- 
ing angrily. ' I won't be accused, even by you, 
of acting dishonourably. If you want the truth, 
Ethel herself broke off the engagement.' 

' I don't believe it !' 

' It's the truth, though. The night I dined 
here, and you left us alone together, she frankly 
put it to me whether it wouldn't be better to cry 
"off," and I — well, of course, I was only too 
willing. I might have " dreed my weird " in 
silence, though, if she hadn't spoken.' 

' She was naturally indignant,' returned the 
widow, ' at your constant neglect. Ethel is very 
proud. Oh, Charles, let me write to her ; let me 
tell her that you are sorry ! Remember how fond 
she is of you, and what a chance you are throwing 
away. She is a dear, good girl, the very wife for 
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you, and she will have her share of her mother's 
fortune.' 

' Too late, mother,' answered Charle^ striding 
up and down the room. ' I have pledged myself 
to another woman.' 

' Who is she ? Where did you meet her ? What 
is her name ?' questioned his mother angrily. 

'Her name is Annie Watson, and I met her 
last summer in the country.' 

' Is she a lady V 

'The very question Ethel put to me,' replied 
Somerset, forcing a laugh. ' Well, I suppose so. 
At any rate, she's the dearest, sweetest, prettiest 
little woman in all the world, and directly I bring 
her to see you ' 

' I forbid you to do so ! I will never meet her.' 

' Nonsense, mother ! you've no right to judge 
her so harshly. I should never have been happy 
with Ethel, or Ethel with me ; whereas with my 
darling Annie ' 

' Some vulgar country girl ! some common 
creature, with only good looks to recommend 
her ! Well, as you please. You'll be sorry some 
day for your folly. Such heartless conduct is 
certain to be punished, and this girl, whom you 
have picked up Heaven knows where ' 

' Has only one fault, mother,' laughed the 
young man. ' I'm afraid she's a widow.' 
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Mrs. Somerset gasped in mingled amazement 
and horror. 

' You're afraid she's a widow ! Good heavens ! 
don't you even know wha;t she is ?' 

' Well, then, she is a \vidow. She was married 
many years ago to a man with whom she never 
lived, but who left her to go on a long voyage on 
the very day they were married. He died the 
other day, leaving her a heap of money.' 

As the explanation proceeded, the widow grew 
more and more aghast, and her storm of protest 
yielded to a flood of angry tears. Gradually, by 
skilful questionings, she contrived to elicit the 
whole story of her son's acquaintance with the girl 
of Canvey Island, and when she had done so her 
indignation knew no bounds. 

' I was right, then,' she cried. ' An uneducated 
fisher-girl, without even a name of her own ! A 
common sailor's cast-oiF wife! And you would 
actually marry her ! What did I tell you ! You 
are simply raving mad !' 

It would be useless to prolong the report of the 
conversation, which went through the usual phases 
of domestic disputes — threats, entreaties, protests, 
and sneers. After an hour's discussion mother 
and son parted on very bad terms. Mrs. Somerset 
adhered to her determination of having nothing 
whatever to do with her son's so-called fiancee, 
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and Somerset was just quitting the house in the 
very worst of tempers when a messenger arrived 
with a telegram addressed to him. He opened 
the telegram on the doorstep, and read as follows : 

' Come back here as soon as possible. You're 
wanted. — B u fto n .' 

Waving adieu to his mother, who stood pale 
and indignant at the open door, he strode away 
to the nearest cab-stand, chartered a hansom, and 
leaping in, ordered the cabman to drive to the 
studio. En route he asked himself what the 
telegram could mean. Possibly some small com- 
mission from a dealer who wanted to discuss 
terms with him. He did not for a moment 
connect the message with Annie. Full of annoy- 
ance at what he deemed his mother's worldliness 
and want of sympathy, and of virtuous indignation 
at the general selfishness of society, he sat fuming 
and fretting as the hansom whirled away towards 
Bloomsbury. 

Crossing Tottenham Court Road, his attention 
was suddenly attracted to a man who stood staring 
at him from the centre of the street, and almost 
succeeded in getting himself run over ; indeed, he 
would have been run over if he had not seized 
the horse's head in his powerful hands and. hurled 
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it aside, and forced the animal back almost on its 
haunches. A wild, weather-beaten man, who had 
tattoo marks on his hands and wore heavy rings 
in his ears. His eyes were still fixed intently on 
Somerset, as the driver with oaths lashed at him 
with his whip, and a crowd began to collect. 
Then he released the horse and stepped aside 
without a word. 

The cabman drove on, and in a few minutes 
deposited Somerset close to the studio door, 

' Rum start that !' said the driver, as he received 
his fare. 'The man seemed to know you, sir. 
He stepped right into the road to look at you, 
and I nearly ran him down.' 

' I never saw him before,' replied Somerset ; 
' he looked like a sailor.' 

'Looked more like a lunatic, sir,' said the cab- 
man with a grin, as he drove off. 

Fixed on the outer door of the studio, Somerset, 
to his surprise, found a scrap of paper, bearing the 
following words, in Bufton's handwriting : 

' We've had to go out. Somebody's waiting 
for you inside.' 

He opened the door and entered. As he did so 
a woman, who sat waiting, rose to her feet and 
turned her face towards him. 

' Annie ! You here!' he cried, recognising her ; 
then drawing back startled, as he became aware 

18—2 
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that she was agitated and deadly pale, he added, 
' How strange you look ! Is anything the 
matter ?' 

She did not reply, but sank into a chair again, 
covering her eyes with her hands. He made a 
movement to bend over her and take her in his 
arms, but she drew one hand from her face and 
motioned him away. 

' Annie, my darling,' he cried, * for God's sake 
tell me what ails you ! Why do I find you here ?' 

As he spoke she rose and looked at him. Her 
eyes were tearless, but the lids were swollen as if 
with weeping, her cheeks like alabaster. 

' Did you mean what you said to me ?' she 
demanded in a clear, unfaltering voice. * Do you 
love me very much?' 

' Oh, Annie, can you ask !' he cried, making 
another movement to embrace her. But she still 
motioned him back, and he noticed as she did so 
that her hands were bare and gloveless, and that 
her hair had fallen loose and was raining on her 
shoulders. Never, he thought, had she looked 
more beautiful. Yet her beauty was that of 
supreme piteousness and sorrow. 

' Then swear to me,' she said, ' that you will 
not turn away from me, that you will still be my 
friend, whatever happens.' 

'Of course,' he answered, more and more 
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amazed. ' Haven't I sworn to you that I love 
you ? Have you not promised to become my wife ?' 

' I can never be your wife,' she answered, gazing 
at him steadfastly. 

' Annie ! what are you saying ?' 

In another moment she had sprung towards him, 
flung her arms round his neck, and was sobbing in 
his embrace. 

' Love me ! Love me !' she cried. ' Love me 
more than ever ! Never mind what people say — 
never mind whether it's right or wrong — never 
mind anything ! Love me ! Love me, or I 
shall die I' 

And swept away in the storm of her passionate 
emotion, she kissed him on the lips again and 
again. His head went round in mingled wonder 
and delight. He clasped her close to him, 
answering her kisses with kisses even more passion- 
ate, until, faint and trembling, she lay smiling in 
his embrace, her dark eyes seeking his, her heart 
fluttering against his own. 

' Now tell me,' he whispered : ' what has 
happened?' 

' You must promise, first.' 

' What must I promise, Annie .''' 

' To hide me. To take me away abroad, far 
from here. I must go away from London, I 
must not remain another day.' 
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' But why ?' he demanded, stupefied. 

She hesitated for an instant, then replied, speak- 
ing quickly and impetuously, as if fearful of her 
own words : 

' Because what I dreaded most of all has come 
about. Because just as we were so happy they 
want to take me from you. I learned it only 
yesterday, and ever since I've been wondering 
what to do. At first I thought I would go away 
and never see you again ; but afterwards I thought 
to myself, " Why should I be afraid .'' He loves 
me ; he will save me." Then I came to find you, 
and to tell you everything, and your friends were 
here, and when they saw that something was 
wrong, they tried to question me, but I told them 
that it was you I wanted to see, and you only — 
and they sent for you, and I waited till you came.' 

' But I don't understand, my darling,' said 
Somerset, more and more perplexed. 'What is all 
the trouble ?' 

* He is not dead !' she cried, clinging to him as 
if dreading he might repulse her. ' He has come 
back !' 

' Good God ! Do you mean your husband .''' 

'I have no husband. I have no one in the 
world but you.' 

' But the man you mafried when you were a 
child .'' That sailor who left you the money ?' 
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She inclined her head, while her eyes filled again 
with tears. 

' He is alive, you say. How do you know 
that ?' 

' I have seen him,' she replied. ' He has been 
following me for days. Yesterday he spoke to me, 
and made me promise to meet him again to-day.' 

Suddenly a thought occurred to Somerset, and 
he asked eagerly : 

' What is the man like ? Is he a wild-looking, 
bearded man, with rings in his ears? Very black 
complexioned, with hair and beard sprinkled with 
gray.?' 

She nodded again, still clinging to him. 

' Then I have seen him. My hansom nearly 
drove over him as I came here.' 

And he described what had occurred. She 
listened quietly and then said : 

' That was Matt Watson. He has seen us to- 
gether, and if he knew that we cared for each 
other, he would kill you. I am not afraid of 
him, but I'm afraid for you.' 

Frowning nervously, the young man released 
himself gently from the arms that clung around 
him, and placing Annie in the chair where she had 
been sitting when he entered, began striding up 
and down the room. At last he paused and said, 
looking at her thoughtfully : 
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' All this is horrible. It is like an earthquake 
opening under one's feet. But we must try to be 
calm, to discuss it quietly, to ascertain what it is 
best to do.' 

* There is only one thing,' replied the girl, 
' I must hide myself from him. I must go 
away.' 

' How long has he been in London ?' 
' Two or three days.' 

* And what did he say to you ? Did he ask you 
to join him ?' 

' Yes — at least, he let me see that he expected 
me to go to him. I'll never do it ! I would 
rather die 1' 

Her tone was sadder and more despairing, for 
already something in her lover's manner had 
chilled and startled her. She had expected more 
warmth, more sympathy, more readiness to fell in 
with her own mood. She could not fail to see, 
however, that her suggestion that they should 
escape together had awakened no enthusiasm. 

Again he began striding up and down the floor, 
biting his lips and muttering to himself. 

'Do those fellows know anything about this?' 
he asked presently. 

'Your friends.? Oh no !' 

' So much the better. They'd only laugh at 
me. It's a frightful complication. After all, you 
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see, you're married to this man, and he has a 
certain kind of claim over you.' 

' No, no !' she cried, springing up. ' I tell you 
I hate him ! I will never go back to him !' 

' I hope you never will,' said Somerset ; ' but 
it's the devil's own business. He looks an ugly 
fellow, and he has the right on his side. Well, 
there's only one way : you must keep him at arm's 
length until we arrange something.' 

Her heart fell more and more. Instead of 
championing her eagerly, like a hot-headed young 
knight-errant, Somerset was offering her the usual 
platitudes of good advice, just as Bess had done. 
He looked more vexed than really sorrowful. 
Eager to sound the depths of his sympathy, she 
approached him again, and placed her arms round 
his neck — this time more quietly, with less loving 
confidence. 

' You will keep your promise ?' she murmured. 
' You will save me.' You will take me away."" 

He kissed her gently on the forehead. 

' My darling, do you know what you are asking .'' 
You are married to this man. If we went away 
together, what would be said of you ?' 

' Then you do not love me?' 

' I love you too much to lead you into trouble 
and disgrace. No, I'm not quite such a cad as 
that !' he exclaimed magniloquently. 
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' I want nothing in the world but you,' she said, 
looking earnestly into his eyes. ' I don't care 
what people say about me. I don't mind" what 
happens so long as you love me and protect me.' 

' Don't tempt me, Annie. Give me time to 
think. Perhaps I can find a way out of this.' 

' There's no way but one,' she replied, while the 
black line of her eyebrows darkened ominously. 
' If you don't love me, I shall go away alone, and 
you will never see me again.' 

' But what could we do ? I'm a poor man 
without a shilling but what I earn ; my mother 
would not assist me.' 

' We could work,' she said. ' God would send 
us bread, and if not, we could starve together.' 

' If you remained in London, what would 
happen ?' 

' I cannot remain,' was the reply. ' Everything 
I have is his — I could keep nothing ! And every 
day he would be^ watching me — waiting and 
watching. He's quiet enough now, for he thinks 
he has me safe ; but if he knew that I would never 
go to him he would be very different. You don't 
know him as I do. He's like a v/ild beast when 
he's angry. When I was a child he used to terrify 
me, and everybody was afraid of him.' 

As she spoke Somerset remembered the wild 
figure he had seen in the street, with its fierce eyes 
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fixed on his, and he realized fully the danger of 
the situation. He was no coward, however, and 
under other circumstances he would have been 
ready to risk even greater peril for Annie's sake. 
But underneath this young fellow's gay veneer of 
Bohemianism there was latent a certain strong 
respect for public opinion ; nor were his views on 
moral questions either daring or original. He 
loved Annie very much, or had persuaded himself 
that he did so ; he had been quite ready and eager 
to unite- his fortune to hers, even although she was 
a penniless girl ; but to take possession of another 
man's wife, and to throw his own future to the 
winds by an unprecedented act of folly, was quite 
another matter. 

While he hesitated and pondered Annie watched 
him keenly. For the first time since they had 
met she had begun to doubt him. Why did he 
hesitate .'' If he loved her, as he said, why did he 
not take her in his arms and bear her away to 
hiding, as she proposed .'' You see, she was still a 
somewhat unsophisticated child of Nature. Society 
meant little to her beyond luxury, fine dresses, 
musical, pleasant company, and those she was ready 
to abandon instantly, greatly as she had learned to 
love them. She knew little or nothing of the 
conventional proprieties, or of Society's power to 
crush the individual into nothingness by simply 
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ignoring his or her existence. As yet no stones 
had been flung at her ; she did not even suspect 
that it was so common to throw stones. 

' You'd better go home now,' said Somerset, at 
last. ' I'll think it all over, and come round to 
you in the evening.' 

She looked at him in wonder. 
I * I promised to meet him again this afternoon,' 
she answered. ' I won't meet him ! That's why 
1 I've come to you. I want you to take me away.' 
" ' To-day ? You must know that it is im- 
possible ! There, there,' he added soothingly, ' I 
am sure you exaggerate the difficulties of the 
situation^^yrhis wretched man cannot compel you 
to live with him against your will. The law will 
protect you.' 

' No one can protect me but you,' she answered, 
turning away from him ; ' and I see now that you 
won't.' 

' My darling girl,' he began, following her and 
putting his arm round her waist. She shook her- 
self free in a moment, and faced him, panting and 
trembling. 

' If you loved me as you said,' she cried, ' you 
would not lose me ! Do you think that if you 
were in trouble, if all the world was against you, 
I would have turned away from you? No! The 
wretcheder you were, the more I'd cling to you 
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and try to help you. I believe that if Matt \ 
Watson came in at that door, and tried to drag me j 
away by force, you wouldn't have a word to say !' 

He argued, protested, assured her of his devo- 
tion ; but he had shaken her faith in him, perhaps 
for ever. He was still talking to her earnestly, 
and she was listening wearily, when Bufton and 
Leroy walked in. 

She held out her hand. 

' Good-bye,' she said. 

' I'm coming with you,' he whispered ; ' I'll see 
you home.' 

Again she looked him in the face with a strange 
far-ofF expression which he did not understand. 

' I'd rather go alone,' she said. ' I've to meet 
him again this afternoon.' 

' Be careful what you say to him. Temporize 
— persuade him to remain quiet. I'll come round 
in the evening. 

' Don't come round till to-morrow,' she replied. 

'Very well, I'll come round early to-morrow. 
You're sure you wouldn't like me to accompany 
you.''' he asked. 

She shook her head, and without even glancing 
at Bufton and Leroy, who stood quietly looking 
on, walked to the door. He followed her, and as 
they parted drew her gently towards him. 

' My darling !' he said, offering to kiss her. 
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She held up her mouth to his, and her lips were 
like ice ; then, with another long look into his 
.^ce, she turned and walked away. 

He walked back into the studio, and with a 
groan of agony threw himself into a chair. 

' My God, my God !' he murmured, ' what a 
fatality !' and his tears began to fall. His friends 
said nothing, but waited for him to speak, Leroy 
full of pitying sympathy, Bufton with a curious 
frown. At last he spoke out and told them 
everything, and as he did so his tears flowed and 
he seemed heart-broken. 

Leroy. always tender-hearted, condoled with him 
sincerely ; but Bufton put on his working jacket, 
and began to paint. 

' It's a terrible position for you,' said Leroy 
gently. 'My heart bleeds for you, Charlie; what- 
ever is to be done ?' 

' What can be done ?' cried Somerset wildly. 
' The man's here and he's her husband. He can 
claim her at any moment.' 

Bufton, who was muttering to himself and 
uttering what sounded like imprecations, looked 
round from his canvas, and cocking his Cyclopean 
eye at Somerset, asked suddenly : 

' What did she v/ant you to do .''' 

' She wanted me to go away with her. Poor 
child ! she was willing to sacrifice everything — 
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reputation, even life itself — for my sake. She is 
so simple-minded, so ignorant of the world !' 

' Well, how did you answer her ?' grunted the 
cynic. 

' Of course I told her that it was madness. She 
implored and appealed, and didn't seem to under- 
stand.' 

Bufton dashed down his brush and palette, and 
turned fiercely on Somerset. 

' You infernal cad !' he cried. ' You 

chicken-livered hound !' 

' Billy, Billy !' cried Leroy, while Somerset 
sprang up with clenched fists. 

' That's right,' returned Bufton, ' strike me if 
you like. You're young and strong, and I'm an 

old un, but by I'd like to horsewhip you. 

Do you know what you've done ? You've wrecked 
the happiness of one woman, and now you've 
broken the heart of another. Are you blind as 
well as an idiot ? Couldn't you see in that girl's 
face as she lefi: you that you've simply murdered 
her living soul, and killed the last hope she 
had ?' 

' What do you mean?' gasped Somerset. 

' I mean this : either you'd no right to win 
her love at all, or you should have been prepared 
to face the consequences. I warned you. I told 
you what would come of it. She's no ordinary 
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woman — she's a mad thing when her blood's up. 
God knows what she'll do now !' 

' Do you mean to tell me,' cried Somerset, ' that 
you think I should have met her half-way and 
gone away with her?' 

• I do, by !' returned Bufton, ' There was 

only that way out of it. I don't say it would 
have been right, I don't say it would have been 
wise ; but anyone but a cad would have done it. 
Look here, youngster. I've only seen that look 
on a woman's face once before, and that was in the 
face of a girl whom I saw sitting on the kerbstone, 
and looking at the sky, ten minutes before she 
threw herself over Waterloo Bridge !' 

Before he could say another word Somerset had 
seized his hat and rushed from the studio. With 
a savage shrug of the shoulders Bufton took up 
his painting materials and began to work. 

' Do you think he'll overtake her ?' murmured 
Leroy sadly. 

' I don't think it. She's got ten minutes' start 
to the devil, and London's a big place.' 

'Surely, Billy, you don't fancy she'll destroy 
herself?' 

' I don't think anything about it,' was the reply. 
' I'm sick of the whole business. I saw all this 
coming, while you, with your sentimental slush 
about young love, were blind as a bat.' 
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'But how could the poor fellow suppose that 
the girl's husband would return ?' 

' He ought to have been prepared for it. It's 
the sort of thing that happens. At any rate, he's 
a heartless cub, and I've done with him.' 

Bufton continued to paint frowningly. Pre- 
sently Leroy put on his coat and took up his hat, 
and prepared to leave the studio. 

' I think I'll go and see if I can find him,' he said. 

Bufton grinned savagely, and nodded. 

Late in the afternoon Leroy returned with the 
report that his search for Somerset had been in 
vain. Bufton made no comment, but painted on. 

Evening came, and the young man did not 
return. The wind had risen during the afternoon 
with squalls of sleet and rain. The two men sat 
opposite to each other by the fire, both looking 
very dejected. Neither had dined, but Leroy had 
prepared some coffee and brought in some boiled 
ham and rolls, of which they had partaken. 

Ten o'clock was striking when there was a 
timid knock at the studio door. Leroy sprang 
up, opened the door, and admitted Bess Lawrence. 
The little dressmaker's face was ghastly pale, and 
her eyes were streaming with tears. 

' Where is Mr. Somerset .''' she cried. ' I must 
see him at once.' 

They told her that he had gone out early in 
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the day and had not returned. She uttered a cry 
and burst into a flood of tears. Then, still sob- 
bing, she showed them a scrap of paper which she 
had received that evening. It was brought by a 
ragged lad and left at Tenterden's. Written on 
it in pencil were these words : 

' Good-bye, Bess. Take care of yourself, dear, 
and try to forgive me. I'm never coming back. 

— Annie.' 

' I waited for her all day,' cried Bess, wringing 
her hands pitifully, 'and then when she didn't 
come back, I grew frightened, and as I was coming 
here I got the letter. Oh, Annie, Annie ! She has 
gone away with your friend — with Mr. Somerset !' 

As she apoke the door was flung open, and 
Somerset himself, dripping wet and ghastly pale, 
staggered into the studio. 

' I've, searched everywhere,' he cried, ' but I 
can't find her. I called twice at the house, but 
the servant told me she hadn't returned.' Then, 
as he recognised Bess, he added : ' Where is she .'' 
For God's sake tell me !' 

They placed the letter in his hand. 

Somerset glanced at the paper and went pale 
as death ; then he turned wildly to Bess, who was 
weeping silently. 

' She says she will never come back,' he cried. 
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'What do you think she has done? Has she 
gone back to that man?' 

' I think so, sir,' answered Bess, ' unless — 

unless ' She paused, sobbing, and then 

added : ' You don't know Annie, sir, as I know 
her. She's like a mad girl sometimes, when the fit 
is on her ; and I thought last night that her heart 
was broken. She may not have gone to her husband 
after all. She may have done worse than that, sir. ' 

' Killed herself, do you mean ?' asked Somerset. 

'I don't know — I don't know!' sobbed Bess. 
' She was so miserable !' 

Somerset sank into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. His body shook convulsively, 
and presently they saw tears stealing through his 
tremulous fingers. Touched to the quick by the 
exhibition of sorrow, Leroy stepped forward and 
placed his hand on the young man's shoulder. 

'Don't give way, old chap,' he said gently. 
' Perhaps things are not so bad as you fancy. We 
shall have news about her soon — perhaps it will be 
good news.' 

Somerset sprang up, and dashing the tears from 
his eyes, cried in a broken voice, looking wildly at 
Bufton : ' You were right, Billy ; I acted like a cad ! 
I ought to have faced the music. If you knew how 
I hate myself for it all ! I've killed her ! I've broken 
her heart ! Oh, what a fool I was to let her go !' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SEAWARD ONCE MORE. 

On parting with Somerset at the studio, Annie 
walked out into the streets with the look of a 
woman who has received her death-sentence. 
Her eyes were blank and despairing, her cheeks 
ashen gray, her bloodless lips pressed tight 
together, as she walked rapidly on, glancing 
neither to the right nor the left, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, not knowing whither she was 
going, but instinctively moving onward and 
avoiding the few pedestrians she met on the way. 
In a little while she found herself in the Euston 
Road, moving mechanically westward, as on the 
previous day, close to the southern gates of 
Regent's Park. Then, for the first time, she 
realized that she had been drawn involuntarily 
towards the place where Matt Watson would be 
waiting for her, and turning suddenly, as if she 
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had received a blow, she fled back along the track 
of her own footsteps, eastward, never resting or 
pausing until she was close to St. Pancras railway- 
station. 

By this time her resolve was taken, never to 
meet her husband again or to return to the 
place where Bess was waiting for her. She had 
no home now, she said to herself; and without 
thinking or caring what was to become of her, 
she decided to escape from London. Had she 
been able to reason more calmly, she would have 
realized that the great city was the very place in 
which she ought to have remained, if she wished 
to efface herself from both friends and enemies 
and altogether avoid pursuit ; but she did not 
reason, any more than a panic-stricken creature 
reasons when flying from some deadly peril. 

She was sufficient mistress of herself, however, 
to feel that it would be both wise and kind to 
send some sort of message to poor Bess, who 
would be looking for her so anxiously in Blooms- 
bury. So she entered a small stationer's shop, 
and procuring a sheet of paper, she wrote down in 
pencil the message with which the reader is 
already familiar, and, placing it in an envelope, 
addressed it to Bess, at Tenterden's Hotel. Then, 
sallying forth again into the street, she found a 
ragged newsboy, who leaped at the chance of 
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earning a shilling by running with the letter to 
the hotel, which was little more than half a mile 
away. Then, having despatched her message, she 
hastened onward up the City Road. 

Fortunately she was not in debt at Tenterden's, 
her weekly account having been settled on the 
previous day, and she knew, moreover, that Bess 
had a little money of her own. She had about a 
guinea in her pocket — half a sovereign in gold 
and the rest in silver. Even this, she reflected 
with a shudder, was his money, for in all the 
world she had not a farthing of her own. Well, 
she would keep this, since it was impossible to 
return it ; some day, perhaps, she might be able 
to repay it. She must keep, also, the clothes she 
wore, which also, indeed, belonged to him, but 
that was all. All the rest of the money in the 
bank, the clothes and trinkets which she had 
bought with her supposed inheritance, she had 
left behind her, utterly indifferent as to what 
became of them, all her thought being how to 
escape from the life of shameful luxury which she 
had lately led. 

Had the actual and visible form of Death been 
before her, beckoning to her from the distance, 
she would have only flown along more rapidly ; 
indeed, she felt within her a dim and confused 
instinct that it was to her grave she was going, 
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since there was no longer any peace or happiness 
for her under the sun. Her yearning now was for 
silence, for solitude, for the open country far 
beyond the city ; the crowded thoroughfares 
seemed hateful, and the roar of the traffic stunned 
and stupefied her, and she had within her a vague 
terror that she might be arrested and seized, and 
dragged back by force to Matt Watson, who was 
legally her master. This terror made her shrink 
away nervously whenever she came face to face 
with the police. 

Despite her despairing agitation, however, she 
was outwardly calm, and seemed to a careless eye 
only a pretty girl hurrying to some appointment. 
A closer and shrewder inspection would, of course, 
have told a different tale. 

Hours had passed away, and she was still upon 
her feet, rambling up and down the crowded 
thoroughfares. Late in the afternoon rain began 
to fall, but she did not even put up the umbrella 
which she carried. Sometimes she halted at a 
shop, looking quietly in at the windows, but in 
reality she saw nothing real — only Matt Watson's 
wild and angry face, glaring at her with hungry 
eyes. 

Night had quite fallen when she found herself 
on the platform at Liverpool Street Station. 
Someone, a porter or a guard, asked her where she 
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was going. She glanced at a train which was 
about to depart, and inquired its destination. 
Enfield, the man told her, and she gave him the 
money to run and get her a third-class ticket. 
He did so, and when he brought it she gave him 
a ftw pence for himself. He hurried her into a 
crowded compartment, just as the train was begin- 
ning to move away. 

As the train sped onward through the darkness 
she sat in silence among her fellow-passengers — 
artisans returriing from work, clerks from the City, 
women and girls and children. They glanced at 
her curiously and not unsuspiciously; for her dress 
was above the common, and she looked like a 
fashionably-attired lady ; but she was far too full 
of her own thoughts to heed or care. 

After stopping again and again at small stations 
on the way, the train arrived at Enfield. Leaving 
the platform and delivering up her ticket, she 
found herself in the dark street of a small suburban 
village. The rain was now falling heavily. Such 
few shops as the place possessed were closed, and 
the street was almost deserted. 

How dark and quiet it seemed after the roar 
and turmoil of the great city ! Everything was 
quite still, save for the patter of the rain and the 
moaning of the wind which drove the cold drops 
against her face. The silence and the darkness 
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were grateful to her, and for the first time that 
day she felt as if she were safe. 

Wandering on, she found herself on a small 
bridge spanning the waters of a dark canal. 
Beyond were the lights of a few scattered houses, 
and still further beyond the signal lights of some 
railway. She halted on the bridge, and, bending 
over its arch, looked down on the black, sluggish 
water, glistening dimly in the darkness. 

Had she come there to die ? Had God drawn 
her there in her desolation to find rest .'' She had 
not hitherto thought of suicide, but her impulse 
now was to leap over and let the water swallow 
her up. She looked round furtively ; no one 
seemed near. It would be easy, she thought, to 
die that way. 

But in spite of her utter misery, the blood of 
her young life ran strong within her, and she 
shrank from the thought of dying. No, she 
would live on, at least, for a little ; perhaps she 
would be able to find some quiet country place, 
where she could abide till she had thought out 
her future destiny and decided whether to die or 
live. She was standing in silence looking down at 
the canal, when she felt a strong hand gripping her 
arm, and involuntarily she uttered a cry of terror. 

' Hullo, my girl !' said a grufF voice. ' What 
are you doing here?' 
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She turned and found herself face to face with a 
rough-bearded man, who looked like an artisan. 
He had gripped her firmly, and was leaning 
forward to look at her. Without answering, she 
tried to free herself, but she was held as in a vice. 

' Who are you ?' demanded the man. ' You 
don't belong hereabouts, I think.' 

' No,' replied Annie ; ' I come from London.' 

' Ye come from London ?' repeated the man. 
' You're not the first neither as I've found here 
looking at the canal, or fished out o' that there 
water. But you don't look like most on 'em. 
They don't wear sealskin jackets, like yours.' 

' Please let me go,' said Annie quietly, ' You're 
hurting my arm. Did you think I was going to 
drown myself.?' she added, with a forced laugh, as 
he released her, 

'I doubt you were thinking about it, my girl. 
What's the matter ? Are ye in trouble ?' 

' No particular trouble,' answered Annie. ' I 
came from London this evening by the train, and 
walked along without thinking, till I found myself 
here.' 

' Nice night for a walk, ain't it ? Why, you're 
soaking wet !' 

'Oh, I'm not sugar, and shan't melt,' Annie 
cried. ' Good-night.' 

' Here, stop a bit,' cried the man, following her 
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as she was walking on. 'Where might ye be 
bound for?' 

' I want to find an inn, or a cofFee-house of some 
kind, where I can shelter till the morning.' 

' There ain't no respectable inn hereabouts, and 
no coffee-house,' answered the man. 

' Is there no place where I can find a lodging?' 
inquired Annie ; for the man's manner, though blufl?", 
was honest and kindly, and she felt that he was to 
be trusted. 

' Come along with me and speak to my missis,' 
he said. ' P'r'aps she can put you up.' 

So saying, he led the way across the bridge in 
the direction of a group of cottages adjoining the 
canal. Annie followed him listlessly. As they 
walked on, the man said : 

' When I first saw you, missie, I thought you 
was going to jump down into the water. P'r'aps 
ye were, and p'r'aps ye wasn't ; that's your business. 
But any ways, it was lucky I came by.' 

' Do people often come to that place to — to put 
an end to their trouble?' asked Annie, glancing 
back at the gloomy canal. 

' No mistake ; and what's more singular, they 
comes from all parts. Somethink in the water 
seems to draw them like. Sometimes it's a mill 
girl who's got into trouble ; sometimes it's a work- 
man's wife gone mad with drink ; sometimes it's a 
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flash girl from London. Since I come here a year 
ago I've fished out three, and two on 'em was 
stone-dead.' 

Annie shuddered and looked back again. She 
had had no serious thought of suicide, and yet 
perhaps, if the man had not appeared so oppor- 
tunely, she, too, might have been drawn by the 
black water to her death. Better, perhaps, she 
thought, if she had been, for by that time her 
troubles would have been all over. 

They reached a row of whitewashed cottages, 
and the man, approaching one of them, and open- 
ing the door, led the way into a small sitting- 
room in which a cosy fire was burning. The 
room was very plainly and poorly fiirnished, but 
looked quite cheerful and clean. By the fire sat a 
woman, whose hair was almost white, although her 
face showed no sign of age. It was a very sad 
face, lit with very wistful and gentle eyes. 

' Here, mother,' said the man, ' I've brought ye 
a young miss who wants a night's lodging.' 

The woman rose, looking wonderingly at Annie. 
She was evidently astonished, as well she might 
be ; for, seen in the bright light of the room, Annie 
looked a lady to the finger-tips. 

' It's only a poor place, ma'am,' said the woman 

doubtfully, ' and I'm afraid ' 

She hesitated, looking nervously at the man. 
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' If you'll let me rest by the fire a bit,' Annie 
said. ' I'm a little tired ;' and she walked over to 
the fireplace and crouched down, holding her hands 
over the glow. Her dress was dripping with the 
rain, and her hair had fallen loose over her 
shoulders. 

The man and woman whispered together, 
glancing from time to time curiously at their 
visitor, whose appearance seemed to impress them 
not unfavourably. Then the man left the room, 
and the woman, quietly approaching Annie, and 
looking down at her, said gently : 

' My husband tells me you're a stranger, and 
that he thinks you're in some sort of trouble. I 
don't want ye to tell me nothing about it unless 
ye want to, but I'd like to be of service to you if 
I can. We live all alone now, my husband and 
me, but there's a little bedroom upstairs you can 
have and welcome, if you'd like to stay.' 

The tone was so sweet and kindly, the expression 
of the woman's sad face so sympathetic, that Annie 
was deeply touched and in danger for a moment of 
losing her self-control. 

She turned her eyes away and murmured her 
thanks. 

' You see, miss,' said the woman, ' we'd a dear 
daughter of our own, and if she was with us now, 
she'd be about your age. It's her room upstairs 
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as I can give you. No one has slept in it since 
she went away.' 

'Is she dead.''' asked Annie. 

The woman's voice broke as she replied : 

' No, miss ; she's living. Perhaps it would be 
better if she was dead, though I can never bring 
myself to think that. She's living somewhere in 
London, and sometimes we gets a line from her, 
but not often. She was prenticed to the dress- 
making, and had a good place, but afterward — 
ah, well, miss, I'd rather not speak about it, but I'm 
in hopes she'll come back to us some day. There's 
always a home for her here, miss, for she was the 
only child we ever had.' 

In spite of herself, Annie was deeply moved by 
the woman's patient sorrow. For the first time 
since she had fled from the studio, her own tears 
began to fall, and when the woman sat down 
beside her, and placed a gentle, motherly hand 
upon her head, the kind touch seemed to dissolve 
the last icy band around her heart, and she began 
to sob hysterically. 

Presently she grew calmer, and told the woman 
something of her story, just enough to suggest 
that she had a potent reason for escaping from 
London. 

They were soon talking together freely, and ex- 
changing womanly confidences, and when the man 
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returned, he found them sitting side by side by the 
fire, holding each other's hands. 

Fortunately for Annie, in her deep despair 
and isolation, she had fallen among sympathetic 
surroundings. The man and woman were worthy 
folk, of a type not too common among the 
English lower classes. The man worked at the 
canal-lock hard by, while the woman kept the 
house, and both waited anxiously for the day when 
they would again clasp the errant daughter to their 
hearts. 

Annie slept there that night, a heavy, dreamless 
sleep, for, despite her youth and strength, she was 
worn out. When she woke, long after daylight, 
she found her clothes carefully dried and placed 
beside her bed, and the woman brought her up a 
cup of tea. 

* My man's gone off to work,' said the woman. 
' But he bade me say that you can bide here with 
us a bit longer, my dear, if you've a mind to stay. 
We're only poor folk, but you're welcome for the 
sake of our poor girl.' 

But Annie, grown calmer and clearer, had had 
time to think over her plans, and had at last 
determined what to do. As soon as she had 
dressed herself, therefore, she told the good 
woman that she was compelled to go away. 

* I've friends down yonder in Essex,' she said, 
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'and I shall go to them and ask their advice. 
They'll help me if they can, I know.' 

The woman looked at her sadly. 

' But you'll promise me, won't you, my dear, 
never to think of doing what maybe you were 
thinking of last night, no matter how great your 
trouble ?' 

' You needn't be afraid,' answered Annie. ' I 
am too fond of my life, though God knows what 
will become of me.' 

The woman kissed her on the forehead. 

Before she went away she tried to force her 
kind hostess to take payment for the night's lodg- 
ing, but the woman would not take a farthing. 
Annie was only too welcome, she said, for the 
sake of her own dear daughter. So they parted, 
and never in this world did Annie see the woman 
again. 

The rain of the previous day had passed, and 
the wintry sun was shining brightly, as Annie 
walked rapidly along the highway, and, leaving 
Enfield behind her, approached the neighbourhood 
of Epping Forest. She had now determined to 
make her way to Rayleigh, and to take counsel 
with her old friends the Vicar's daughters, who 
might be able, perhaps, to shelter her, and to put 
her in the way of some honest work. Rayleigh, 
she gathered, was at least forty miles away, but she 
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meant to wander thither on foot instead of again 
taking the train. She was a good walker, and she 
loved the freedom of the quiet road. She shrank 
still from observation, with a nervous dread of 
being recognised and pursued. 

Early in the afternoon, after a long walk through 
the forest, she reached the little village of Chigwell, 
on the highroad to Chelmsford. Here she rested 
for a short time outside a small wayside inn, and 
ate a little bread-and-cheese ; for, thanks to the 
fresh air and exercise. Nature was rapidly asserting 
its needs, and she was quite hungry. When she 
fared forward again her eyes were brighter, her 
tread stronger and firmer on the ground. She 
began for the first time to feel like herself, with 
the pulse of her young life beating powerfully 
within her. She felt herself a girl again, careless, 
strong, and free. There was a faint flush on her 
cheek, a flash of pride and determination in her 
eye. 

The highway was very quiet, and she encountered 
very few people. Now and then a waggon passed, 
or the cart of some farmer driving to the neigh- 
bouring market town ; and from time to time she 
met a tramp on his way to the great city, or a 
gipsy loafing by the wayside. No one, however, 
molested her, though more than one passer-by 
looked at her in surprise, and gave her a greeting 
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to which she carelessly responded. Out there in 
the open country, to which she had been accustomed 
all her life, she was no timid maiden, afraid of 
being rudely dealt with. The roughest man she 
met inspired her with no fear. It was the great 
world behind her, and the one solitary figure, that 
she dreaded ; and from these she was escaping, as 
she thought, for ever. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

BY THE GREAT RIVER. 

Late that evening she found herself in the town 
of Chelmsford. It had been market-day, and the 
streets were still crowded with country folk of all 
descriptions, who were mainly celebrating the 
occasion by keeping the public-houses busy. But 
she found a quiet coffee-house in a by-street, and 
slept there for the night. At daybreak she rose, 
and, guided by the finger-posts, proceeded along 
the country road towards Rayleigh. She walked 
rapidly, with an ever-growing sense of strength 
and freedom, and early in the day she reached her 
destination. 

Here, however, she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Both the Vicar and his two daughters were 
away in London, and were not expected back for 
at least a week. To her annoyance and embarrass- 
ment, moreover, two or three people seemed to 
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recognise her, as wearily and dejectedly she made 
her way out of the village. 

She walked quickly on till she passed the last 
straggling cottages, and then, climbing a small 
hill, saw, far away in the distance, dark clouds 
hanging over the shimmering estuary of the 
Thames. The wind was blowing freshly from 
the Channel, and the air she breathed was salt with 
the foam of the sea. 

She paused, gazing seaward, and the spirit of her 
old life descended upon her. She was again Annie 
of Canvey Island, free to come and go as she listed. 
It seemed as if all that had passed was a dream, as 
if she had never been away at all. 

What was she to do .'' Where was she to find 
a hiding-place ? It was clear to her that if she 
returned to her old home on Canvey Island, she 
would be virtually delivering herself up to her 
pursuer ; for doubtless Matt Watson was in com- 
munication with the Endells, who would not fail 
to side with her husband against her. Mrs. Endell 
she might have trusted, but she knew well that the 
old man would do anything for money. Yes, if 
she reappeared at the Lobster Smack, Matt Watson 
would be certain to seek her and find her, and 
then 

Her cheek flushed and her eyes flashed, while 
the old passionate line grew above her eyes. If 
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he did find her, what then? She would resist 
him and defy him with a strength that had seemed 
denied to her when she was a fine lady, and if he 
persisted, there would be always one final refuge — 
the Great River, for ever flowing past the door. 
Her dread of the man had already grown less ; it 
was growing still less with every breath of the 
free air she drew. In London, surrounded by 
strangers, conscious of an alien and stifling atmo- 
sphere, spellbound also by her love for Somerset,^^ 
she had felt paralyzed by the mere propinquity of 
her husband. At Canvey Island Nature would 
help her to defy him. 

She was yearning, moreover, to look at the old 
place — to walk among the lonely scenes where she 
had spent her early girlhood, and where the Spirit 
of Love had first found her. She was drawn 
towards it now as those poor girls had been drawn 
to the black canal pool at Enfield. She felt that 
she must go there again, even if it were to die. 

She walked on, following the lonely road which 
led towards the woods surrounding Hadleigh and 
its ruined castle. Scarcely a soul passed her on 
the way. As the sun was just beginning to set, 
she stood among the castle ruins, looking down. 

Below her, on her right hand, lay the lonely 
island, with every creek and inlet distinct as on a 
map ; the great marshes a vivid green, the sea- 
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walls black and gray, the pools and creeks flashing 
like quicksilver. Beyond lay the river, with its 
great silent vessels creeping to and fro ; and away 
eastward to the left of her, the shrimping-fleet of 
Leigh lay at anchor, rocked on the sparkling 
waters of the Sea. 

It was nearly high-water, and the tide was still 
creeping upward, so that every creek and inlet 
was flooded, and it was difficult to tell where land 
ended and water began. Flocks of white gulls 
were hovering over the creeks. From time to 
time out of the silence came the shrill scream of 
the curlew. 

As she gazed down, the spirit of revolt within 
her grew stronger and stronger. When she had 
dwelt yonder almost alone, she had always been 
haunted by the fear that her husband might some 
day return, and the fear had poisoned her happi- 
ness, so that she had yearned to fly away. But 
now for the first time a great peace came upon 
her — out of the solitude, out ot the great river, 
out of the circumjacent Sea. It seemed to her as 
if she had always loved the place, instead of really 
hating it, as she had so often done. The tears 
came into her eyes, and blotted the vision from 
her sight. 

To gain the island at high-water, it was neces- 
sary for her to pass along the ascents leading 
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towards Benfleet, until she could cross by the only 
available road. She soon found herself, therefore, 
among the leafless woods, close to the spot where 
she had first held her lips to those of her young 
lover. She reached the spot, she paused there, 
and falling on her knees, covered her face with her 
hands and wept like a child. 

He had deserted her cruelly in her hour ot 
need, but her first feeling of dishallucination and 
indignation against him had passed away, and she 
remembered only his charm, his tenderness, his 
personal beauty and attraction. He was still her 
Prince Charming, though she had left him for 
ever. If he had never come into her life, she 
would scarcely have lived at all. She still felt 
that she was ready to sacrifice all the world, her 
very existence, for one kind look from him, one 
embrace, one kiss ; and the more her yearning 
grew towards him, the stronger grew her resolve 
never to yield herself to the embrace of any other 
man. 

Down the lonely path she wandered, till she 
crossed the great creek and stood upon Canvey 
Island. By this time it was already growing 
dark, but she knew every footstep of the way. 
At last she saw the lights of the Lobster Smack 
gleaming before her. She hastened forward with 
the light wind blowing keenly in her face, and 
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approaching the windows, looked in. There was 
a light in only one of them — that of the little 
parlour — and there, all alone by the fire, engaged 
in some coarse needlework, Mrs. Endell was 
sitting. 

The next moment Annie ran in at the open 
door, threw open the sitting-room door, and 
stood, panting and smiling strangely, before the 
old woman, who sprang to her feet with a cry. 

' Who's that.'' Sakes alive, Annie ! is that you ?' 

With something of her old air of boldness and 
abandon, Annie approached the old woman, and 
throwing her arms around her neck, kissed her on 
both cheeks. 

'Yes, mother, I've come back,' she cried. 'I 
hope you're glad to see me.' 

Her eyes flashed, and her cheek flushed. For 
the moment she was again the Annie of Canvey 
Island. 

But the old woman's face was clouded, her 
expression sadly troubled. She looked keenly at 
Annie and shook her head. 

' What brings 'e here, lass .''' she questioned. 
' I thought ye was up in London. How did 'e 
come ?' 

' I walked, mother,' Annie cried. 

'Walked.? Sakes aUve! All the way from 
London, d'ye mean?' 
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' All the way from London,' was the reply ; 
' but I slept two nights upon the way. Where's 
Job?' 

'He were sent for yesterday,' said Mrs, Endell. 
' I guess you know who sent for him ?' 

' Matt Watson ?' 

'Ay, Matt Watson,' answered the old woman. 
' What's come over between ye, Annie ? I've a 
notion that there's trouble, and that's why you've 
come down here.' 

Annie threw herself into a chair. A wild spirit 
of hysterical gaiety seemed to possess her, she 
knew not why. She took off her hat and placed 
it on the table. 

' I'm glad I came, mother,' she cried, with a 
low, nervous laugh. ' It feels like home.' 

• But Matt, my lass. What about Matt ?' said 
Mrs. Endell. ' Where is he ? Is he a-coming 
down home, too .''' 

Annie shook her head. 

' No, mother.' 

' Then what do it mean, Annie ? He's your 
husband, ain't he .'' And as good a man as ever 
drew breath. He saved 'e from the sea, and he 
made 'e a lady. It's my belief he'd cut oiF his 
right hand to please 'e.' 

' Listen to me, mother,' said Annie quietly, 
' and when I've told you everything, perhaps 
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you'll understand. I know I'm wicked and un- 
grateful, and that I ought to care for Matt, seeing 
all that he's done for me, but I can't — I can't. 
I've run away from him for ever ; and at first I 
think I meant to kill myself, but I didn't, and you 
see I'm still alive. And I didn't mean to come 
here, but I think the sea drew me, and I couldn't 
keep away.' 

' Just the same mad thing as you used to be !' 
cried Mrs. Endell. ' But you're Matt's wedded 
wife, my lass, and he's a right to claim ye. Don't 
'e know he's a rich man now — a heap richer than 
we thought ? And it's all yours, Annie ; and he 
loves 'e dearly, and — and ' 

' I can never live with Matt Watson, mother,' 
Annie answered, while the flush faded from her 
cheeks, and the dark line gathered over her eyes. 

' Never live with him ? Why not ?' 

' Because I hate him ! Because I've always hated 
and been afraid of him. His very touch makes me 
sick. I know he's been good to me, but I can't 
help that. All I want is never to see his face 
again,' 

' But you don't know what you're saying !' cried 
Mrs, Endell. ' He's your husband, ain't he .?' 

' No !' answered Annie. ' He is not my husband 
— and whether he is or not, it doesn't matter. Our 
marriage doesn't count — if it was a marriage at all.' 
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The old woman looked at her keenly, and then 
said angrily between her set lips : 

' I know what this means, you mad fool ! 
You've been carrying on again with that young 
painter chap who was down here. I wish we'd 
never seen his face. But mind 'e, there's right 
and wrong in everything, and it's a bad job for 
him if he's come between man and wife.' 

With a shrug of her shoulders, Annie rose. 

'You needn't be afraid, mother. There's 
nothing whatever between Mr. Somerset and me. 
If there ever was anything, it's all over long 
ago.' 

' The better for him. If Matt thought he'd 
been making up to 'e, he'd have his life.' 

'I dare say,' returned Annie carelessly, and 
crossing to the window, she gazed out into the 
darkness, while the old woman watched her 
anxiously. Presently she turned and said : 

' 1 suppose, mother, you won't drive me away .'' 
You'll give me the run of the house at least to- 
night .'"' 

'You can stay and welcome, Annie,' replied 
Mrs. Endell. ' You know that well enough.' 

' And Job's in London ? Well, I'm rather glad. 
It's better to have you all to myself. It seems 
like old times, doesn't it ?' 

The next minute she ran from the room into the 
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kitchen, and returned with a glass of milk in one 
hand, and a slice of bread in the other. 

' This is my supper,' she said, nodding gaily to 
Mrs. Endell. ' You see, I'm making myself at 
home.' 

She ate the bread and drank the milk as if she 
had not a care in the world. She herself scarcely 
knew what possessed her, she felt so wild and 
light-headed. 

The old woman continued to watch her in un- 
disguised suspicion and alarm, for she saw clearly 
that the girl's wild mood was merely hysterical, 
and guessed that it would soon be succeeded by 
something very different. Moving restlessly to 
and fro, with the quick eager motion of an animal 
just escaped from captivity, Annie looked strangely 
beautiful even in the weary sight of Mrs. Endell. 
Her face was marble, but her eyes burnt brightly, 
even dangerously ; her hair, which she had un- 
loosened, fell upon her shoulder ; her lips were 
parted, and her white teeth gleamed as if she were 
smiling. But in spite of all this, there was some- 
thing in her manner which was less sane than 
despairing, more reckless than really self-possessed. 

' Annie, my lass,' the old woman cried at last, 
' don't go on like that ! Sit down and talk to me 
serious, if ye can. You can't deceive me, my lass — 
I know 'e too well. Your heart's full o' trouble !' 
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Annie stood still and looked her in the face. 

' You're right, mother,' she replied ; ' it's 
broken !' And throwing herself on her knees, 
she buried her face in her hands, moaning and 
sobbing and laughing hysterically, all as it were 
in one breath. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HUE AND CRY. 

In the studio there was silence for a space after 
Somerset's wild outcry of grief and self-reproach. 
Bess checked her tears, and by a strong effort 
subdued the sobs which shook her, half frightened 
by the breakdown of a man whom she had hitherto 
known to be so strong and self-restrained. Leroy, 
his tender heart wrung by his friend's grief and 
his own utter inability to help or relieve it, pottered 
about the room with a shuffling tread, dabbing at 
his eyes with his handkerchief, without in the 
least trying to hide his emotion, the long tails of 
his torn and patched old dressing-gown flapping 
about his heels. Bufton, sitting apart in a gloomy 
corner of the studio, beside a table supporting a 
shaded lamp, which threw a restricted circle of 
vivid light on the etching on which he had been 
at work when Bess entered, cleared his throat 
noisily, but made no other sign. 
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' Cheer up, old chap, cheer up !' said Leroy at 
last, ambling up to Somerset's chair and patting 
the young man on the shoulder, as he sat with 
his head bent forward and his face hidden in his 
hands, ' We shall find her — we're bound to find 
her. Miss Lawrence ' (here he bowed politely to 
Bess) ' will help to look for her. So will I. So 
will Billy ; won't you, Billy ? Why,' he exclaimed 
in a sudden tone of triumph, which made even 
Somerset turn round and look at him, ' in my 
opinion, she's as good as found already !' 

'What do you mean.?' asked Somerset, with a 
gasp of hopefulness in his voice. 

* I'll tell you where she is,' continued Leroy. 
' What a pack of dunderheads we all must be not 
to have thought of it before ! She's gone back to 
the place where you first met her ; that old inn 
on Canvey Island — the Lobster Smack, or what- 
ever it is. Why, where else should she go.'' 
Naturally, in a trouble like this, she'd run back to 
them. Eh, miss.? What do you think, my dear.?' 

Bess shook her head, with the tears running 
silently down her cheeks. 

'No, sir, she isn't there — that's the very last 
place she'd go to.' 

' But why not ?' 

- Because it's the first place he would go to look 
for her.' 
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The hope and triumph went out of the 
affectionate old fellow's face, leaving it as blank 
as a transparency from which the light has been 
withdrawn. 

• I'm afraid that's true,' he said doleflilly, and 
resumed his agitated trot about the room. When 
next he spoke it was with a sudden, sharp, angry 
querulousness, which no one there had ever heard 
in his gentle voice before. 

' Hang it, Billy 1 don't sit there like an old 
Japanese idol, while we're all in such trouble. 
You're the cleverest of the whole gang of us. 
Speak out and tell us what we should do. Make 
some sort of suggestion, I implore you 1' 

At this appeal Bufton laid down his needle, and 
after a minute's thoughtful puffing at his pipe, rose 
from his chair. 

' There's only one thing to be done that I can 
see, and that is to put the matter into the hands 
of the police.' 

' The police !' repeated Bess, in a tone of horror. 
Like most women of her class, she had only the 
vaguest ideas on the subject of the civil force, and 
the name in connection with her beloved Annie 
sounded terrible to her. 

' The police,' repeated Bufton ; ♦ they'll find her 
if she's — if she's findable.' He had had the words 
* above ground ' on his lips, but checked them and 
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substituted the softer phrase. ' The first thing to 
do is to draw up a full description of her. If we 
let the police have that to-night, it will be in the 
hands of every policeman for a hundred miles 
round by this time to-morrow night. You do 
that, Leroy ; you're the literary member of the 
trio, and you'll do it best. You've got a photo- 
graph of her, haven't you, young un .''' 

Somerset sprang to his feet, ran to a desk, and 
after a brief search produced a carte-de-visite of 
the type fashionable in those days. It would be 
thought but poorly of in these latter days of 
artistic photography, but it had the best of all 
recommendations for the purpose for which it was 
needed ; it v/as a speaking likeness. 

' Good !' said Bufton, after a glance at it. ' Cut 
round to Dickens and Bilton in Tottenham Court 
Road, and tell 'em you want a hundred copies of 
that as soon as they can manage 'em. If they're 
shut up, knock 'em up and say it's an affair of life 
and death. Then come on to the police-station, 
and you'll find us there.' 

Somerset snatched up his hat and stick, and 
rushed out of the studio to perform his errand. 
Leroy had already seated himself at his writing- 
desk, and was engaged in minutely describing the 
appearance of the missing girl. Prompted by Bess, 
he remembered with perfect accuracy every detail 

21 
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of the costume worn by Annie at the moment of 
her departure ; he produced a verbal portrait of 
her almost as life-like and telling in its way as the 
photograph itself 

' Good !' said Bufton again, after reading it with 
the most searching attention. ' And now we'll 
take it to the station. You needn't come, my 
dear,' he continued to Bess. ' You look worn and 
worried out of your life. You'd better go home 
and try to get a little sleep.' 

' Oh no,' said Bess ; ' please let me go with you. 
I feel nearer to Annie, and more as if she'd come 
back to me, when I'm with you.' 

'You're a good httle girl,' said Bufton. He 
struggled into his overcoat, and as he did so Leroy 
returned from his bedroom equipped for the street, 
and the two friends and the girl set out together 
to the police-office in Tottenham Court Road. 

It was a chill, raw night, with a searching wind 
and frequent passing showers of rain. The streets 
were thick with mire, and overhead the sky was 
clouded with a sullen, slow, travelling wrack which 
promised a heavy downfall before the dawn. 
Neither of the trio spoke a word as they trudged 
together through the mire, but the thoughts of all 
three were busy with fancies dreadfully in keeping 
with the wild, black night about them and the sad 
errand on which they v/ere bound. Here and 
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there they passed a shrinking figure, lurking in 
the deeper shadows or at the corner of the 
by-streets, and when the figure thus dimly seen 
was that of a woman, each knew, however deep 
might be the gloom around them, that the eyes of 
the other two were, like his own, turned on it 
with a dreadful, eager, shrinking scrutiny. The 
thought that Annie might be abroad, homeless, 
unfi-iended, on such a night, was so horrible to 
Bess that for a moment she almost fainted under 
the stress of horror caused by the idea. But she 
conquered her weakness resolutely, and fought the 
hysteric spasm down. If she could only do so little 
to aid the two strong men beside her, at least she 
could refrain from troubling their thoughts and 
embarrassing their motions. 

They reached the station. It was the first time 
Bess had ever entered such a place, and, though 
she had no definite idea at all of what it might be 
like, she was vaguely disappointed by its aspect of 
quiet cleanliness and business regularity. In the 
trim, rectangular room, lit by a pair of gas-jets, a 
clear fire was burning in a brightly-polished grate. 
At the further end was a railed space, of whose use 
Annie could form no idea, and which was in fact 
the dock. At the opposite end two officers were 
methodically filling in and ticking oflf piles of 
.printed foj-ms, and apparently getting through a 
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good deal of work in a quiet, methodic fashion. 
They looked up as the visitors entered, and one of 
them, advancing, set a chair for Bess, and looked 
at Bufton with an expression of alert and business- 
like inquiry, perfectly prepared for any sort of 
communication relating to anything between 
larceny and murder. 

' We have come,' said Bufton, ' to give informa- 
tion regarding the loss of a young lady who has 
been missing since yesterday, and to ask your 
assistance in tracing her. Here,' he continued, 
handing the paper which Leroy had drawn up to 
the officer, ' is a detailed description of her dress 
and appearance.' 

The officer took the paper, and read it in a low 
murmur to himself, marking his approval of its 
clearness and conciseness with an occasional nod. 
Having finished it, he stood scratching his cheek 
in a thoughtflil manner for a moment, and then 
struck a bell upon the desk. The summons was 
answered by a third officer. 

' Send Barney here,' said the sergeant. 

The man withdrew, and immediately after a 
fourth officer made his appearance, a man with a 
face so comically and indubitably Irish that, even 
in his distressed anxiety of mind, Bufton marked 
him as a model for some future picture. The 
sergeant drew him apart, and, giving him the 
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description, talked with him in a low tone, 
pointing out certain phrases in the paper to his 
attention. 

' Not a bit loike it,' said the new-comer, in an 
accent which was the veritable vocal counterpart 
of his face. ' Not the laste taste loike it, sor,' 

' You're quite sure ?' said the sergeant. 

' Wasn't it me that found her V asked the other. 
* This is a gurl of twinty, her that I found was 
five-and-thirty, if she was a day. The description 
says a " sealskin jacket " ; t'other one had no 
jacket.' 

' I suppose you're right then,' said the sergeant. 
'Get your helmet on, and take this to the printers'. 
Say we must have five hundred copies by three 
o'clock.' 

He came back to the three friends, who had 
listened to such scraps of the dialogue as had 
reached their ears with a strained attention. 

* I thought perhaps I might have had informa- 
tion for you, but it turns out to be another case. 
The matter will be put in hand at once, and you 
shall have the earliest news we get.' 

A little, a very little, comforted by having at 
least taken a step towards solving the dreadful 
mystery of Annie's disappearance, they left the 
ofEce, meeting Somerset coming from the photo- 
graphers'. He turned homeward with them, and 
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they related the gist of their interview with the 
sergeant. He heard it silently, and silently still 
they walked back to the door of the studio. 

' I'll see you home,' said Somerset to Bess. She 
shook hands with Bufton and Leroy, thanking 
them for their help and sympathy, though she 
was almost afraid to trust her voice, and she and 
Somerset went on to Tenterden's. 

* Do they know here what has happened ?* asked 
Somerset, as they paused before the door. It was 
the first time he had spoken since they had left 
the studio. 

' No,' said Bess. ' They know she's away, but 
not why or how. I don't want Annie to be talked 
over by them.' 

' Thank you," he said simply ; and the door 
being opened in answer to his ring, they said 
' Good-night,' and parted for the time. 

Somerset turned his face towards home, but, 
arrived almost at his own door, turned on his 
heel, and walked in another direction. His whirl- 
ing brain and twitching nerves made sleep the 
most hopeless of impossibilities, and called aloud 
for physical action. He seemed incapable of any- 
thing like definite thought, but his mind was full 
of short-lived pictures and broken phrases. He 
saw Annie's face as he had last beheld it, and as 
he had seen it on many former occasions, full of 
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the joy of life and love, and groaned bitterly at 
the contrast. He remembered Bufton's words 
about the face of the woman he had seen a few 
hours before she had ended her miseries. He 
heard his voice scathingly denouncing him as a 
cad and a coward, and sickened with alternate 
rage and self-accusation as he recalled the words. 
It was not true, it was not just, and yet, oh, if 
the good God would only restore him to Annie 
— Annie as he had known her, brave and frank, 
honest and beautiful, tender and true — he would 
show her and Bufton and the world that he was 
no such poor creature as they took him for ; he 
would hold her, guard her, against the world. 
What was there that the world could yield worthy 
to be set against the love of such a woman ? 

He had walked fast and far before he became 
aware that the threatened storm had burst, and 
that it was raining heavily. He had turned to 
walk again towards his home, when a curious 
sensation of being watched and followed took 
possession of him. He listened as he strode on 
along the shining pavement, and was certain that 
he could hear, through the sighing of the wind 
and the splashing of the rain, a footstep pursuing 
him. He slackened his pace, but the step came 
no nearer, though it still lingered in his rear, per- 
sistent, not to be shaken off. He turned off into 
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a street at right angles, and drew himself into the 
shadow under the wall of a house. A figure 
turned the corner, and Somerset, stepping out with 
the intention of challenging it, and asking why he 
was thus dogged and spied upon, found himself 
face to face with Leroy. 

' You, old chap ! Why, what are you wander- 
ing about in this wild way for ?' 

' I couldn't sleep,' answered Leroy. ' I saw you 
take Miss Lawrence home, and then when you 
started to walk I followed you.' 

' What a good fellow you are !' said Somerset, 
taking his arm. ' I wish, Leroy, I was more like 
you !' 

' Like me !' said the old artist. * That's a queer 
wish, dear boy !' 

' It's a true one,' said Somerset. ' Billy spoke 
the truth about me. I — I'm a cad. I'm a selfish, 
cold-hearted, cowardly trifler. I've neither heart, 
nor brains, nor courage. The best and most 
beautiful girl I ever met, the best that ever lived, 
I think, loves me — God knows why ! — and I fling 
her love away and break her heart.' 

' My dear fellow,' said Leroy gently, ' don't be 
too hard on yourself. Billy spoke harshly, as he 
often does. You're neither a cad nor a coward, 
and you prove you're not by accusing yourself. 
You're young, Charlie, and that's all that's the 
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matter with you. Being young, you're a bit selfish, 
a bit egotistical, a bit thankless, perhaps, for the 
good the gods have given you. You wanted to 
learn what trouble was ; you wanted to learn what 
poor creatures we all are till we have learned to 
face the tragedies and disappointments of life. 
Perhaps if we knew all, this trouble has come on 
you to teach you that lesson, and I know, Charlie, 
that you're the man to learn it, and profit by it. 
There's good stufF in you, my lad. I've watched 
you this many a day, and I know it. You'll make 
a strong man yet.' 

Humbled and chastened even by the comfort 
Leroy's words brought to his sore heart, Somerset 
walked on by the side of his gentle old friend in 
silence for a time. He paused for a moment at 
the corner of the street in which he lived. 

' Tell me, Leroy,' he said, ' tell me what you 
really think. Tell me your true thought what- 
ever it may be. Do you think that Annie ' 

He could not speak the question, but stood 
staring at his old friend with haggard eyes. 

' No,' said Leroy, who understood the awful 
fear which haunted him. ' I'm sure she would 
not. She's too brave, too good, to take the 
coward's way out of trouble.' 

' Do you think we shall find her i*' 

' As for that, God knows. We must hope and 
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do our best. But wherever she is, she is alive, I 
feel sure of that.' 

' God bless you for saying that !' said Somerset, 
and with a long hand-shake they parted for the 
night. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A BLOW IN THE DARK. 

Some days passed, full of miserable perplexity for 
Bess and for the three friends. They haunted the 
police-office in Tottenham Court Road by day, 
and spent hours of every night in wandering about 
the streets, hoping against hope for some trace of 
their lost darling. In the depth of her misery an 
idea suddenly occurred to Bess, which, improbable 
as it was, brought with it a faint gleam of hope 
and comfort — ^the idea that Annie might after all 
have joined the wild, strange Man of the Sea who 
claimed her as his wife. She did not dare to hint 
this hope to Somerset, to whom such a consumma- 
tion would have been almost as terrible as Annie's 
death, and though she yearned to speak it to 
Bufton and Leroy, forbore to do so, fearing that 
they might repeat it to the young man. As the 
days went on, and no news of the wanderer 
arrived, the idea grew and strengthened in Bess's 
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mind. It was not the lot for Annie that she would 
have desired, but it was better to think of her 
alive and well, even as Matt Watson's unwilling 
bride, than cold and dead beneath the gloomy 
waters of the Thames. 

* She must be with her husband — with that 
man,' said Bess to herself ' If she isn't, how is it 
that he hasn't been here to look for her ?' 

But even this poor hope was destined to be 
rudely dispelled. Finding the little stock of 
money in her possession melting rapidly, Bess had 
determined to quit Tenterden's Hotel, to find a 
cheaper lodging, and to support herself again with 
her needle. She was packing up her simple ward- 
robe, and looking with affectionate and tearful 
eyes at the garments and trinkets which had been 
given to her by her lost friend, when a rap came 
to her room door. It was one of the maids of 
the hotel, who announced that she was wanted 
down below by a stranger. 

' A stranger !' repeated Bess. ' Is it Mr. Somer- 
set.' Mr. Bufton? Mr. Leroy?' 

The maid shook her head at the mention of 
each name in turn. 

'No, miss, it's none of them. It's a strange- 
looking person — some sort of a foreigner, I should 
think, with a lot of black hair about his face and 
rings in his ears.' 
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' Matt Watson,' said Bess to herself, and never 
before did any name sound so sweet. He had 
come with news of Annie ! She ran past the girl 
without another word, and tore downstairs to the 
visitors' sitting-room. There he was standing, an 
uncouth figure enough, though he had made con- 
siderable improvement in his dress. His back was 
towards the window, so that Bess did not for the 
moment distinguish the curious look, half-savage, 
half-cunning, which he bent upon her as she 
entered. 

' Mr. Watson .''' she panted, breathing hard 
with her excitement and her rapid run down- 
stairs. 

' Ay, Watson's my name,' he said ; ' Matt 
Watson ! I'm Annie's oldest and closest friend.' 

' Oh, Mr. Watson, where is she ^ Tell me she's 
alive and well and happy, for pity's sake !' 

He stared at her through his tangled mane of 
hair, like a half-puzzled, half-angry bull, and was 
silent for foil half a minute, while Bess stood 
before him with clasped hands, panting with eager- 
ness to hear his news. 

' Stow that !' he said roughly at last. ' It's me 
that wants to know where my gel is.' 

Bess started forward with a frightened, imploring 
gesture. 

' Oh, sir !' she cried, ' don't you know ?' 
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' How the thunder should I ?' he asked in 
return. ' Look here, my lass, quit your play- 
actin* and talk straight. I want my wife, and I'm 
going to have her. So now out with it. Where 
is she to be found ?' 

Between the ruin of her hope that Matt Watson 
had brought news of her lost friend and her terror 
at his threatening aspect, Bess was nearly dis- 
traught. 

' I don't know, Mr. Watson. I don't know 
where she is. I thought — I hoped that she was 
with you, and that you had come to give me news 
of her.' 

' With me ?' he repeated. He fell silent for a 
moment, still with his burning eyes fixed on Bess's 
face. As he looked at her a conviction that she 
was speaking the truth grew in his mind. He 
went pale under the deep bronze of his face, and 
his hands began to tremble. ' D'ye mean it ?' he 
asked in an altered voice. ' Are ye tellin' the 
truth, my lass, when you say you don't know 
where Annie is ?' 

' Nobody knows where she is,' said Bess. * We 
set the police to search for her five days ago, and 
they can't find her. Oh, Annie! Annie! She must 
be dead !' 

It was not in nature to doubt the genuineness of 
her grief and despair. Watson felt that she was 
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speaking truly. With a scared face and trembling 
limbs he dropped into a chair. 

« Annie !' he groaned. ' My wife ! My little 
gel!' 

The strong, rude man broke down, and Bess, 
her heart torn with grief for Annie and pity for 
him, could find no word of comfort. But he was 
little prone to the melting mood, and soon pulled 
himself together. He turned to the window for 
a moment, and when he next fronted Bess his 
face wore its old familiar expression of obstinate 
ferocity. 

' She's gone,' he said, ' and you don't know 
where she's gone :' Bess shook her head. ' Then 
it's my business to find her, and I'll do it. And 

when I find her ' he paused for a moment, 

and then drove one fist into the palm of the other 
hand — ' I hope I'll find her alone. D'ye under- 
stand, lass .'' If she's with him ' 

' With whom ?' asked Annie. 

' That dandified, lily-fingered, sneerin' swell as 
I met her with in the street.' 

' Mr. Somerset ?' 

' Ay, if that's his name.' 

'With him?' cried Bess. 'Why, he's helping 
to try to find her. He's nearly mad with grief 
about her loss. I — I — mean ' 

Watson cut her short with a horrible laugh. 
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' Nearly mad with grief about the loss of my 
wife, is he? He'll be madder if I catch him 
alongside of her !' 

' You have no right,' cried Bess hotly, ' to think 
such things of Annie !' 

' Maybe I haven't,' said Watson — ' maybe I 
have.' 

He took up his hat from the table. 

' Where are you going ?' asked Bess. 

' I'm going to look for my gel,' said Watson. 
' Don't you be afeared for her, my lass. I wouldn't 
hurt a hair of her head for all the gold in Cali- 
forney. But if it's him as has led her astray out 
of my bearings ' 

He left the sentence unfinished, but his face was 
frightful as he spoke. 

' Oh dear ! oh dear !' cried Bess, distracted by 
grief and terror. ' Why didn't you come sooner 
and take her away with you?' 

' Why ?' repeated Watson. ' Because I'm a soft- 
hearted fool. I could see as it was a good deal of 
a shock to her, seeing me after all those years as 
she'd thought me dead ; so I thinks to myself, " I'll 
give her a day or two to get used to the notion." 
If I'd ha' claimed my rights straight off, this would 
never have happened. But I'll find her — I'll find 
her if she's livin', and if it's him as is hiding her 
from me, by the living Lord I'll have his life !' 
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Without another word he went away, Bess, 
peeping fearfully after him from behind the 
curtain, saw with a great sigh of relief that he 
did not turn towards Somerset's studio, but 
walked rapidly in the contrary direction. With 
a sudden thought she ran upstairs, hastily donned 
her hat and jacket, and walked to the studio as 
quickly as she could cover the ground. 

The trio of friends were all there in the old 
familiar room. Bufton was at his easel, Leroy 
was writing at his desk, Somerset opened the door 
to her, brush in hand. All these looked at her as 
she entered, and her pale face and labouring breath 
told them that something had happened. 

' For God's sake, my girl,' cried Leroy, ' what 
is it .'' Have you any news ?' 

' Not of her,' replied Bess, ' But I have news 
that Mr. Somerset must hear at once. Matt 
Watson called at the hotel this morning.' 

' Well .''' asked Leroy, the most excitable of the 
party. ' Has he heard anything of her ?' 

' No,'- said Bess. ' He did not even know that 
she had left the hotel. When I told him he got 
into a terrible taking. He thinks that Annie has 
run away with you, Mr. Somerset ; or at least that 
you know where she is, and are hiding her from 
him — and he said — he said ' 

Bess went so white and trembled so violently 
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that Bufton, with kindly violence, placed her into 
a chair. 

' Well ?' repeated Somerset. ' He said ?' 

' He said he'd kill you !' 

Somerset gave a mirthless laugh and went back 
to his easel. 

' Is that all ?' he asked calmly. He seemed the 
least moved of the party. 

' He's a dreadful man,' said Bess. ' Oh, 
Mr. Somerset, please be careftil !' 

' I'll be careful, my dear,' replied Somerset. 
' Thank you very much for the trouble you've 
taken, but please don't worry about it. Threatened 
men live long, you know !' 

His unspoken thought was that he would as 
soon meet death at Matt Watson's hands, or in 
any other way, as go on living without the woman 
whose love he had won and lost. Without Annie 
life looked very bleak and desolate to him, and 
the uncertainty of her fate was an abiding torture. 
Between baffled love and terrible uncertainty, and 
the self-contempt which Bufton's scornful words 
had awakened in his heart, he was well-nigh mad 
at moments. He controlled himself to outward 
calm by constant effort of will, such as he had 
never supposed himself to possess — had not, in 
fact, possessed a month before. He had settled 
down to work on his picture for the next Spring 
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exhibition with a dogged constancy which had 
surprised his two chums, and only the pallor of his 
cheek and the darkening circles round his eyes 
betrayed the terrible condition of emotion in which 
he lived. 

' The cub's beginning to show a bit of grit,' 
muttered Bufton to himself He had begun to 
repent of the harshness of his first outbreak 
against Somerset, and showed as much in his 
softened manner towards him. It was rarely his 
fashion to apologize in set phrases. 

That night, and several nights afterwards, when 
Somerset went out for his usual gloomy ramble 
about the streets, poor Leroy insisted on ac- 
companying him. 

' It really is not safe, dear boy,' he said, ' to 
have you wandering about all kinds of places, 
alone and unprotected, with that murderous villain 
hanging about and waiting his opportunity.' 

With the strength of a fly, Leroy had the heart 
of a lion, and fully believed himself an escort 
capable of discomfiting a whole army of midnight 
assassins. He used solemnly to arm himself with 
an enormous blackthorn cudgel, and with this 
under his arm, ambled at his young friend's side, 
ready to do battle for him against any odds. His 
quaint devotion touched Somerset, and at any other 
time would have vastly amused him, 
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One night, however, he managed to give his 
faithful old friend the slip, and got out into the 
streets alone. He wandered about till long past 
midnight, in the aimless, wretched fashion now 
grown habitual with him, and then, feeling tired 
enough to hope for sleep, which had of late visited 
him but rarely, turned his steps towards Blooms- 
bury, It was a cold, wet night, the sky was thick 
with cloud, and the streets at that hour were 
deserted by all but the utterly destitute. As 
Somerset turned the corner of the street in which 
the studio was situated, a figure leaped out of the 
dark shadow of a doorway. There was a^as 
lamp at a little distance, and Somerset's quick eye 
caught the gleam of a weapon. He struck out 
smartly at his assailant, but too late to save 
himself; he felt a sudden spasm of pain, succeeded 
by a sensation of deathly sickness, and fell to the 
earth unconscious. 

How long he lay there he never knew, but 
when he came to himself it was in the familiar 
lamp-light of the studio. A man, whom he 
recognised as a surgeon practising in the neigh- 
bourhood, was bending over him, and Leroy and 
Bufton were standing near the couch on which he 
lay. His head was throbbing violently, and along 
his left side he felt a sensation of burning pain. 
' He'll do now,' said the surgeon. ' It's a nasty 
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cut, and the effusion of blood has been consider- 
able ; but all things considered, it's not so bad as 
it might have been.' 

' You — you don't think,' began Leroy with a 
tremor in his voice. 

' I don't think there's any real danger,' said the 
surgeon. ' He will probably get feverish in a little 
while, light-headed, perhaps, but don't let that 
alarm you. I'll send round a bottle of medicine 
at once, and look in again in the morning. Shall 
I communicate with the police, or would you 
prefer to do so yourselves.''' 

' We'll attend to that,' said Somerset. 

The sound of his voice made them all start. 

' Pray, pray be calm, Mr. Somerset !' said the 
surgeon. ' And — you will excuse me, I am sure — 
under the circumstances, the less you speak or 
exert yourself in any fashion the better.' 

'Thank you,' said Somerset. 

The surgeon went away after giving a few 
general directions and reiterating his promise to 
look round again in the morning. When he had 
gone Somerset called to Bufton and Leroy to come 
and sit beside him and rehearse to him what had 
passed during the period of his unconsciousness. 
He felt as weak as a child, and it was only by a 
great effort that he could make his voice audible. 

' Take it as quietly as you can, young un,' said 
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Bufton, ' and don't speak a word that you can 
help. I'll tell you all I know. I'd been reading 
all the night, and an hour ago I went to the end 
of the mews to get a breath of fresh air. I hadn't 
been there a minute when you came round the 
corner of the street, and you were only three doors 
away when the fellow, who must have kept him- 
self precious close, for I hadn't an idea that there 
was a living soul in the street, sprang out at you. 
It was all so rapid that I was fairly paralyzed, till 
I saw you fall. Then I came out and grabbed at 
the fellow, but he dodged like a cat and ran like 
a greyhound, t followed him as far as Great 
Russell Street, and then saw it was hopeless to 
pursue him any longer, and besides, I didn't know 
how you would be getting on. So I doubled back 
and found you where you had fallen. You were 
quite unconscious and you were bleeding badly. 
Leroy helped me to carry you in, and I managed 
to stop the bleeding, while he ran round to fetch 
the doctor.' 

' Oh, Charles, Charles,' said Leroy, ' why would 
you go out alone ? This would never have hap- 
pened if I had been with you.' 

' Did you see the fellow ?' asked Somerset. 

' Not distinctly,' answered Bufton. ' I saw that 
he wore a beard and looked like some sort of a 
foreigner.' 
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Somerset lay quiet for a moment, then he asked : 

' You have said nothing to the police yet ?' 

' No,' said Bufton, interchanging a look with 
Leroy. 

' I am glad of that. Say nothing, even if the 
doctor tells you that I am in serious danger. And 
remember this ' — his feeble voice strengthened for a 
moment — ' if suspicion should fall on Matt 
Watson, the man who threatened me, Annie's 
husband, remember that I told you that I saw the 
man who wounded me quite plainly, and it was 
not Matt Watson. Do you understand ?' 

The two men looked at each other again and 
were silent. 

' Do you understand ?' repeated Somerset. 
' The man who struck me was not Annie's 
husband. It was a stranger — a man I never saw 
before in my life. You will say that on my 
authority, if it is ever necessary to say anything at 
all about the matter.' 

' We'll remember,' said Bufton. 

Leroy silently pressed Somerset's hand, and 
turned away to hide the tears with which his eyes 
were flill. Somerset, weak with loss of blood, and 
fatigued by the few words which he had spoken, 
fell immediately into a heavy sleep. 

' This is a pretty kettle of fish,' said Bufton, as 
he and Leroy sat smoking beside the stove, each 
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turning a frequent eye on the patient as he slept. 
' Of course it was that " Ancient Mariner " who 
wounded him. He hasn't another enemy in the 
world, poor chap !' 

' The Monster beyond a doubt,' said Leroy. 
' He only denied it to save his Andromeda from 
annoyance and disgrace. He's a good fellow, 
Billy, isn't he now ?' 

' He's shaping better than I gave him credit for,' 
growled Bufton. ' If he'd only shown as much 
grit a day or two ago as he's showing now, all this 
cursed business need never have happened.' 

' I say !' said Leroy, with a sudden new accent of 
trouble in his voice, ' his mother must know about 
this, you know,' 

' Of course she must,' said Bufton. * I hadn't 
thought of her.' 

' She must be told,' said Leroy. ' She'd never 
forgive us if — if anything serious happened.' 

' We'll wait till the morning, anyhow,' said 
Bufton, ' and see what the doctor says. If he 
gives a bad report, she must know at once, of 
course. If the news is good, there might be no 
reason to tell her at all. She won't miss him 
much for a week ; he often stays away from home 
as long as that, and in that time he might be fairly 
on his feet again. And now, look here, old chap, 
the poor boy mustn't be left alone. He must 
have somebody with him constantly. I'll stand first 
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watch till six o'clock, and then I'll rout you out. 
We must get a nurse for him in the morning.' 

Leroy went to bed as bidden, and Bufton, having 
deftly and silently brewed himself an enormous 
jorum of coffee, lit up his etching lamp and fell to 
work, pausing from time to time to listen to the 
deep, regular breathing of his wounded friend. 

Not feeling in the least disposed for rest, he let 
Leroy sleep on till he awoke as usual at ten 
o'clock, and laughed good-humouredly at his 
protests against that ' breach of faith,' as Leroy 
stigmatized it. The doctor came shortly after 
that hour, and Somerset awoke as he was bending 
over him. 

' Very satisfactory,' said the doctor ; ' skin cool 
and moist, pulse a leetle stringy — but not so bad, 
not so bad. No sign of fever. We shall do 
pretty well, I think, if we can get up our strength 
again. You had better have a nurse,' he continued 
to Bufton. ' Half the battle in these cases depends 
on good nursing. I know an excellent woman 
who lives near at hand. Shall I send her round.'"' 

At that moment Bess entered the studio. She 
started at the sight of the group — Somerset lying 
on the bed and the others standing about him — 
but at Bufton's warning gesture she repressed the 
exclamation which rose to her lips, 

' Mr. Somerset has met with a bit of an accident,' 
said Bufton. 
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' An accident ?' repeated Bess, with her eyes on 
Somerset's white face. 

' Well, yes ; but don't be alarmed, he's coming 
round,' said Bufton, ' and we're just arranging 
about his nurse.' 

'Can't I be of any use?' asked Bess. 'I'm a 
good nurse, Mr. Bufton. I nursed my brother 
when he broke his leg, and I attended mother 
before she died.' 

Then and there Bess was installed, and an ex- 
cellent nurse she proved, quick to read every un- 
spoken wish of her patient, deft and light-handed 
in all the offices of a sick-room. She had left 
Tenterden's Hotel and taken a cheap lodging in a 
street off Russell Square, and had entered the 
service of a firm of dressmakers. She sat beside 
Somerset's bed stitching through the entire day 
and half the night, tireless in industry, good spirits 
and kindliness. 

' By Jove !' said Biifton to her one afternoon 
when Somerset had fallen asleep, ' I'm glad I didn't 
meet you twenty years ago.' 

' Why ?' asked Bess, looking up from her sewing 
in innocent wonder at this curious utterance. 

' I should have carried you off and made you 
Mrs. William Bufton.' 

Bess laughed and blushed a little. 

' It takes two to make a marriage,' she said. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AT THE LOBSTER SMACK. 

There is an old and wise proverb which tells 
us that we get through life a day at a time. On 
Canvey Island, living in the old place, and among 
the old familiar forms and faces, Annie was proving 
the truth of the saying. Sick at heart and weary 
of her life, seeing nothing ahead of her but a dull 
repetition of the passing day except in those 
moments when she v/as haunted by the fear of the 
apparition of the man who called her wife, Annie 
watched the hours slip by in a kind of vague and 
continuous vision. Her brief period of happiness 
with Somerset, the time when they had been so 
happy in each other's society, and had looked 
forward with such gay confidence to the time 
when they should come together as man and wife, 
seemed years ago, farther away than the time 
when she had roamed at her own wild will, as she 
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did now, about the lonely island, a child, innocent 
of present care or trouble and free of foreboding 
for the future. She fell back into the old life, the 
daily routine of the little inn, with a sort of dull 
enjoyment, and had been back there scarce eight- 
and-forty hours before the brief bright interlude 
of life in London began to look to her like a half- 
forgotten dream which had never had any place 
at all in her real experience. 

Job Endell still remained away from home, and 
Annie had extorted a promise from the old woman 
that her husband should know nothing of her 
return to the Lobster Smack — a promise which 
Mrs. Endell faithfially kept. Secretly she was 
greatly troubled by Annie's strange repulsion 
against Matt Watson. She could not understand 
it. Matt had saved the girl's life, had paid for 
her boarding and education, had in his rough 
way given a thousand proofs of affection to 
the girl, and had crowned all his acts of kind- 
ness towards her by endowing her with his 
entire fortune. To her unfastidious sense there 
was nothing about Matt Watson which was not 
either interesting or else quite infinitely to his 
credit ; she looked on him, as it was natural that 
she should look, as a free-hearted, generous speci- 
men of the class to which she herself belonged. 
There were moments when she thought and 
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said that Annie must be mad to entertain 
for him any sentiments but those of grati- 
tude and respect. With a tact she did not often 
show, she refrained from any allusion to him 
during the first day or two after Annie's re- 
turn to the Lobster Smack ; but at last her out- 
raged sense of duty and decorum fairly forced her 
into speech, and she took Annie roundly to task 
about her conduct to her benefactor. 

' Flying in the face o' Providence and despising 
what God sends 'e ! That's what I call it ! You've 
got fine-Iadyfied and stuck up wi' meeting grand 
folk in London — folks as you'd never ha' knowed 
if it hadn't been for Matt Watson's money ! Oh, 
don't talk to me ! I'm sick at ye — I fairly am ! 
A man as any girl might be proud on — as good a 
sailor as ever walked on deck, who has saved your 
life, and fed ye, and took care on ye for years and 
years out o' the kindness of his heart, and your 
own lawful wedded husband, too, and a man as is 
regular made o' money, as could give ye all as any 
woman's heart could desire, and asks no better 
than to do it. Ye ought to think shame, that ye 
ought, of the way you treat him. And I'll be a 
party to it no longer. I'll sit down this very 
minute and write to him, and tell him you're here. ' 

Annie sat immovable through the story of 
reproach, but at the last words she rose. 
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' You're not going to do that, mother ?' she asked 
quite quietly, but with a heightened colour and a 
burning eye. 

* I am,' said the old woman. ' It's my duty as 
a Christian creature ; and do it I will !* 

' Then listen to me,' said Annie. 

'I've listened to too much o' your rubbish 
already, Anniedromedy,' said Mrs. Endell, sitting 
down at the desk in the little bar and taking up a 
pen with an air of decision. 

' Listen to me, I say,' said Annie again, * and 
mind what I tell you. If Matt comes here to 
claim me as his wife, as sure as you sit there, as 
sure as I'm a living woman, I'll kill myself!' 

Mrs. Endell dropped the pen and turned in her 
seat with a start. 

' Annie !' she cried. ' Why, what on earth ' 

' I'll kill myself!' repeated Annie. ' You write 
to Matt Watson that I'm here, and you'll murder 
me as surely as if you threw me into the water 
and held me down with your own hands !' 

Mrs. Endell stared at her, gasping and speech- 
less, and Annie looked back at her with a long 
steady regard. 

* Sakes alive !' said the old woman at last, 
speaking below her breath, ' I believe she 
means it !' 

' I do mean it,' said Annie. ' I mean it as 
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much — more than I ever meant anything in my 
life before. I would kill myself a hundred times 
over rather than go and live with that man.' 

She spoke the words quite quietly, but with a 
gravity and weight which quite convinced the 
elder woman of their truth. She broke out anew 
with reproaches and entreaties, but Annie silenced 
her with a motion of the hand. 

' Never mention his name to me again. If ever 
you do I shall take it as a sign that I have out- 
stayed my welcome here, and I shall relieve you 
of my company.' 

She turned away^ leaving the old woman 
thoroughly cowed. More days passed by, during 
which she faithfully obeyed Annie's will, and 
made no reference to Matt. She even went the 
length of writing to her husband, making hypo- 
critical inquiries as to whether he or Watson had 
yet learned of Annie's whereabouts, saying that 
she hoped he was enjoying his holiday in London, 
and enclosing him money to enable him to pro- 
long it. 

This kind of thing was all very well as a tem- 
porary expedient, but it was obviously a situation 
which could not last for ever, and must sooner or 
later find its natural end. A morning came which 
brought a letter from Job Endell, announcing 
his return to the Lobster Smack that night. 
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Mrs. Endell managed to hide from Annie the per- 
turbation into which she was thrown by this 
message, and took counsel with herself during the 
day as to how she should act. By much thinking 
she arrived at a course of conduct which satisfied her 
conscience. She decided that she could do her 
duty to Matt Watson and yet not break the 
Implicit pledge she had given to Annie. A little 
time before her husband was due she slipped out 
of the inn and walked down to the causeway 
where the rowing-boat landed. 

Endell was on board the boat, and jumping out 
as it touched, gave his wife a hearty smack on 
both cheeks. 

' Job,' she said, when they were alone and out 
of earshot of the boatmen, ' I've got news for 'e.' 

' Ay ?' said Job ; ' let's hear it, old woman.' 

' Annie's back !' 

Job started and stopped short. 

' Annie !' he repeated. ' When did she come ? 
To-day .?' 

' No. She's been here nigh on a week. 

' A week ?' cried Job. His wits, never of the 
quickest, were quite bewildered by the intelligence. 
' Why, you wrote to me only t'other day, askin' if 
I'd heard on her.' 

' I know I did, Job. It's the first time as I've 
deceived ye in all our wedded life, but I couldn't 
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help it — but goodness only knows how I've 
suffered in my conscience !' 

She told him, in simple, rugged phrases, the 
experiences of the past few days, and Job listened 
like a man thunderstruck. 

'Kill herself!' he said. 'Rubbish, woman! 
Maidenish tricks — that's all it is.' 

' She means it, Job,' said the old woman. ' She 
means it ; and what to do is more'n I know. If 
you'd seen her when she said it, you'd know she 
meant it.' 

' What the thunder are we to do .''' asked Job, 
in dire perplexity. ' Matt Watson's sure to be 
down here afore long, and if he finds as it's us as 
has been hidin' the gel away from him, he'll murder 
the lot on us. Ye never saw a man in such a 
state of mind in all your life. He's just mad 
about her 1' 

' I'll tell ye what to do, Job — though if ever you 
tell her as it was me as put ye up to it, I'll never 
forgive ye. I can't stand the worrit of it no 
longer. I feel as if my head was bursting at times, 
and I'm that scared and nervous, especially at 
night, as I wish I was dead. I can't bear it any 
longer, and I won't ! You go straight back to 
London and tell Matt Watson as Annie's here, 
and bring him here permiscous-like, as if he wasn't 
expectin' to find her here. And then when they're 

23 
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face to face they can fight it out atween 'em, and 
make some sort of a end of it. For stand things 
as they're a-going on at present I will not, not for 
fifty millions of Annies and Matt Watsons, and so 
I tell ye, straight !' 

' That's a powerful good idea, gel,' said Job. 
' I'm oflF back to London, and I shall bring Matt 
along to-morrow morning.' 

So said, so done. Mrs. Endell returned to the 
Lobster Smack alone, and Job went back to 
London, where, in a tavern in the neighbourhood 
of RatclifFe Highway, he found Matt Watson 
solacing himself with neat rum, and diligently 
spelling his way through a newspaper. Watson 
was sorely puzzled, in fact, by the silence of the 
papers regarding his attack on Somerset. He had 
read every sheet he could lay his hands on, and in 
none of them could he find a word of reference 
to it. Yet if Somerset had been killed, or even 
seriously wounded, surely the assault would have 
been chronicled .'' Had his blow failed altogether ? 
Bufton's rush upon him had been so sudden that 
he had had no time to examine the prostrate body 
of his foe. He had dropped the knife as he ran, 
but he had paused afterwards to recover his breath, 
and in the light of a street lamp had found blood 
upon his hand. 

' I couldn't ha' done him much harm after all,' 
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he said to himself ; ' a bit of a flesh-cut I reckon. 
And yet I seemed to feel the knife bite into him, 
him ! I'll be even with him yet !' 

' Hullo !' he said, looking up and seeing Job 
standing before him. ' What brings you back 
again so soon .'' 

' I've got news for 'ee, Matt.' 

' News ? News of — of Annie .?' asked the 
sailor, with glittering eyes. 

' Yes. Now, now, take it quiet, lad.' 

'What is it.? Speak out, ye old figure- 
head, speak out !' 

' I've found out where she is,' said Job, 

Watson sprang to his feet. 

' Where .'' Where is she ?' 

' She's down on the island, at the old Lobster 
Smack. She's been there more'n a week,' 

Watson stared at him for a moment in silence, 
and then turned his eyes away, trembling and 
murmuring strangely to himself. 

' Easy does it,' said Job. ' Take it quiet, ship- 
mate ; it wasn't my old woman's fault. The gel 
frightened her into deceivin' ye by saying as how 
she'd drown herself if she gave you the office where 
she was.' 

He told Watson the story much as his wife had 
told it to him, and Watson listened in alternate 
rage and mystification, drinking more rum mean- 

23—2 
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while. It was all Endell could do to prevent him 
setting out at once for the island. Between his 
excitement at the news of Annie's discovery and 
the raw spirit he swallowed, he was like a maniac. 
At last emotion and alcohol took their natural 
effect, and staggering to his bed, he flung himself 
upon it and fell into a heavy sleep. 

When Job Endell descended in the morning to 
breakfast, which had been provided in the sawdust- 
strewn room behind the bar, foul with the reek of 
last night's pipes and rum. Matt Watson did not 
appear. Inquiry elicited the information that he 
had risen a couple of hours earlier, and gone out. 
Job supposed that he had already started down to 
the island. 

' There'll be a blow up when he gets there,' said 
Job to himself. ' There'll be a devil of a blow 
up ! Taking it fine and large, I'm just as well out 
of it !' 

After which philosophical reflection, he pro- 
ceeded with his meal, and had well-nigh finished 
when Matt Watson made his appearance. He 
looked but little the worse for his excess of the 
previous night. 

• Tell me again what the old woman told ye,' 
he said. He lit his pipe, settled his elbows on the 
table and listened intently, nodding his head from 
time to time to check ofi^ the details of the 
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narrative. When Endell liad finished he gave a 
series of nods, with a curious expression of 
cunning, and after smoking in silence for another 
minute or two, rose to his feet. 

' We'll go down together,' he said. 

During the walk to the railway-station and the 
journey in the train he kept silent, and it was not 
until they were picking their way over the muddy 
shore that he spoke. 

'I've got my plan,' he said then, 'and I think 
it'll work if it's managed proper. I met Bill Peters 
last night, cap'n of the Dolphm, as is lyin' in the 
roads out yonder. She starts for Plymouth to- 
night, and from Plymouth she goes to Panama, 
and then down the coast of South Ameriky. 
She'll be away a year, and I'm goin' with her.' 
He nudged Endell meaningly, and the latter 
looked at him with a puzzled face. 

' You're goin' with her ?' repeated the old 
man. 

' First mate, with a share in the profits of the 
voyage,' said Watson, with a strange look and 
another nudge. 

He looked so cunning and self-satisfied that 
Endell stopped short, staring at him and scratch- 
ing the back of his head in sheer bewilderment. 

'Well,' he said at last, ' you mean something, I 
suppose, but if I know what you mean, sink me !' 
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' Then you're a greater fool than I thought you,' 
said Watson, and nudged him again. 

' Can't ye speak straight ?' said the old man. 
' What d'ye mean ?' 

/ 'You ain't over spry, Job,' said Watson, 'and 
that's a fact. My plan's this : I'm a-agoin' to 
meet Anniedromedy as mild as milk. I'm a-goin' 
to say to her as I've come to see as it was a 
mistake to marry her, and I'm a-goin' to leave her 
and give her her liberty again, with you and the 
missis for witnesses. Then we has a parting glass 
together, and I start out for the Dolphin, where 
my traps is already. You goes along with me to 
see me ofF, and then you go back to the Lobster 
Smack and fetch the old woman.' 

A light broke in on Endell's mind. 

' By the Holy !' he cried, slapping his thigh, 
' but you have got a head of your own, Matt. 
But I tell 'ee,' he continued, after a pause, 'it's 
dangerous. That gel's a reg'lar wild-cat when 
she's aroused. She's the only creetur as I ever met 
as could frighten my missis ; and she has frightened 
her — she's scared her well-nigh out of her wits.' 

' I'll manage her,' said Watson, * once we get to 
close quarters. Now, are you sure as ye under- 
stand ? Bill Peters is the man I've signed to go 
with ; fust mate is my quality, with a share in the 
profits of the voyage ; and the Dolphin now a-lyin' 
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in the roads, and starting to-night for Plymouth, 
Panama, and the coast of South Ameriky, is the 
vessel. You was by when the bargain was struck, 
and you back me up in all I say.' 

Endell promised acquiescence in the plan, not 
without some dismal forebodings of failure, which 
he kept to himself, having a wholesome dread of 
his companion's wild temper. 

They arrived at the Lobster Smack and passed 
through the passage leading to the little back 
parlour, in which Annie and Mrs. Endell were 
seated together. At Watson's entrance the girl 
rose, and standing with her hands on the back of 
her chair, looked at him with the aspect of a 
trapped animal which, feeling itself in the toils, 
still means making a last fight for life and liberty. 
The old woman rose too. 

' Annie,' she said warningly and imploringly ; 
' Annie, my gel !' 

She had had her own personal fears of how 
Watson might take her share of the deception 
practised upon him, and turned her eyes to his 
face as if fascinated. 

' There's nothin' to be frightened about,' said 
Watson gruffly. ' Sit down, Annie ! Sit down, 
mother ! I'm only here to say good-bye. I shall 
be far enough away from ye by this time to- 
morrow !' 
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' To say good-bye !' Annie echoed the words 
in a barely audible voice, and with an accent of 
complete surprise. 

' That's what I'm here for,' continued Watson. 
' I've come to see, Annie, as it's ail been a mistake ; 
I was wrong to tie a young gel to myself I was 
wrong to go away and leave ye all these years. 
Havin' stopped away so long, I was wrong to 
come back. I ought to ha' stopped away for 
good, and let you go on thinkin' I was dead. I've 
had time to think it all out, and it seems to me as 
the very best thing as I can do, to make up for all 
the mistakes as I've made, is to go away again and 
leave things quiet.' 

He kept his eyes on Annie's face as he spoke, 
and the glad light which shone from it tore his 
heart with a pang of anguish, which almost broke 
down the assumed calm to which he had schooled 
his voice and expression. He had had little 
practice in the arts of duplicity, having pretty 
generally been able to get what he wanted by the 
power of a furious temper and great personal 
strength. But his mad passion for Annie over- 
rode all others, and enabled him to act a part 
quite foreign to his real nature. 

' And so,' he went on, ' I take ye. Job Endell 
and Mrs. Endell, to witness as I give up all claim 
on Anniedromedy Watson here present, as my 
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wedded wife. I start to-night — Job will tell ye, 
as was by when the bargain was struck and the 
papers was signed — on board the Dolphin, Cap'n 
Bill Peters, now lyin' in the roads, for a voyage to 
South Ameriky. I shan't come back to these here 
latitudes for a year, anyhow ; p'r'aps I shan't 
never come back at all. But here or there, 
at home or abroad, Anniedromedy Watson as 
aforesaid is no wife of mine. What I've 
already given her I hope she'll keep — and that's 
alii' 

The first amazing shock of delight had passed, 
and Annie's heart had had time to realize the 
generosity of the man she had hated and repulsed. 
She hunted her bewildered brain for words in 
which to thank and bless him, but could find 
none, and in the extremity of her joy and 
thankfulness and admiration she crossed the 
room, seized his hand, and held it trembling 
in her own. He shuddered, forced a curious 
laugh, and drew his hand away. 

' No nonsense, Annie !' he said hoarsely ; ' is it 
a bargain?' 

Again she placed her hand in his, and for a 
moment he seemed about to break down under 
the stress of his passionate emotion. 

' I am so sorry,' she murmured, touched in spite 
of herself by the sight of his distress. 
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Again he forced a laugh, and drew his hand 
across his lips. But still his eyes never left hers, 
but watched her as if under strange fascination. 
His swarthy cheeks were drawn as if in pain, and 
his mouth trembled convulsively. 

' And now, mate,' he cried, with a wild effort at 
mirth, ' bring out the old case-bottle, and we'll 
have a glass together before I go aboard. Don't 
you mind me, Annie, my gel ; you get along to 
bed, and leave Job and me and the missis to settle 
up accounts.' 

After lingering for a minute, as if eager to 
thank him for the strange turn which his affection 
for her had taken, Annie escaped to her bedroom 
at the top of the house. There the mad mingling 
in her bosom of many emotions found relief in a 
copious flow of tears. There were moments when 
her gratitude to the rude, wild man who had given 
her back her liberty almost moved her to return 
to him and place her hand in his as a reward of 
his magnanimity ; but those brief flashes of softer 
feeling could not overcome the all-mastering re- 
pugnance he still inspired. An hour passed by, 
and then, standing on the top of the stairs, she 
heard voices from the lobby below. It was clear 
to her that Matt Watson was departing, and, after 
a brief hesitation, she slowly descended, eager to 
bid him a last good-bye, and to assure him again 
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of her deep sorrow at the fetality which had come 
between them. 

To her surprise, she found Mrs. Endell alone 
in the parlour, wearing her bonnet and cloak. 

' He's gone,' said Mrs. Endell, as Annie looked 
round the room. 

'Gone.''' echoed Annie. 

' Yes. " It isn't worth while to trouble her,'' 
he said, when I offered to call you down. " Say 
good-bye to her for me." So he's gone, and Job 
and me is going to see him off as far as Gravesend.' 

' Going with him ? So late at night ?' 

' Yes, Annie. They're waiting for me in the 
skiff down yonder. You won't be afeared to bide 
in the house .-' We'll be back early in the morning. 
You see, my lass, there's a heap o' things Matt 
wants to settle with Job and me after he sails ; 
and more'n that, the poor chap's drefFul cut up, 
and it'll be a kindness to go with him to the ship's 
side.' 

The old woman walked to the door, and joined 
the two men who were waiting for her on the 
shore. Annie saw their dark figures in the 
distance ; then she heard a murmur of voices 
and a splash of oars. She listened till the sounds 
died away ; then she returned to the house. 

She was not afraid to be alone, but she locked 
and bolted the doors, both front and back, before 
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she went up to her bedroom. Then she sat there 
in the darkness for a long time. She could hardly 
be said to think. ; her brain was in a dull, dim 
whirl ; she sat as in a trance. At last she rose 
and undressed ; but before she stepped into bed 
she locked and bolted the door of her room. For 
a long time she lay awake, thinking, thinking. 
She felt relieved and free ; but mingling with the 
sense of relief was pity for the man whom she 
had used so untenderly. At last she fell asleep. 
She had scarcely done so, when there was the creak 
of a stealthy footstep on the stair. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

FACE TO FACE. 

Her eyes were closed, and she was breathing 
heavily in troubled sleep, as the footsteps came 
nearer and nearer, ascending the narrow flight of 
stairs that led to her bedroom-door. At the 
same time there was a low, moaning sound all 
over the house, as if a window somewhere had 
been left open, admitting the bleak air of the 
night. 

The room where Annie lay was no longer quite 
dark, for the moon had broken through the clouds, 
and was throwing ghostly beams upon the bed. 
The night was fine, but the wind was rising in the 
north-west, with threatenings of storm. 

The footsteps still ascended, while Annie still 
slumbered on. At last they paused before the 
door, and had she been awake she would have 
heard a heavy breathing outside. Then the 
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handle of the door moved, as if turned softly 
from without, but both bolt and lock* were firm. 
Finally, the handle was turned more quickly and 
impatiently, and the door was shaken. The 
sound awoke the sleeping girl. She started, 
listened, sat up in bed, and gazed wildly towards 
the door. 

' Who's there ?' she cried, while her heart stood 
still within her. 

There was no reply, but, listening intently, she 
was distinctly conscious of something stirring out- 
side. With a cry she sprang from her bed. 

' Who's there ?' she cried again, in terror. 

There was a pause, during which she was con- 
scious of someone moving on the landing, which 
creaked beneath the tread of heavy feet. Then 
the handle of the door was shaken, and a voice 
said: 

' Open the door ; it's me — Matt Watson !' 

Matt Watson ! Her heart stood still again, and 
the blood ran cold within her. What brought him 
back there in the stillness of the night, at the very 
moment when she had thought that he had passed 
out of her life for ever .'' A sudden fear possessed 
her that some trick had been played upon her, 
and 

' Don't be afraid, Anniedromedy,' he whispered. 
' The missis forgot to tell ye something, and she's 
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waitin' for ye below. Come down and speak to 
her just a minute ; she won't keep ye.' 

' I can't come down ; I'm undressed,' she 
answered. 

' Ye must !' returned the man, while the door 
shook and trembled as if a strong shoulder had 
been pressed against it. 

' I won't ; it's a trick ! Go away, or I'll throw 
myself out of the window !' And so saying, she 
moved back, with lips panting and dilated eyes, 
till she stood in her long white nightdress in the 
full gleam of the moonlight. 

The man seemed to hesitate ; then he said : 

' If I go away, will you come down ? There's 
naught to be afraid on ; no one will harm ye. No 
need to dress — jest throw on a wrap. There, my 
gel, I'm goin' !' 

She heard his heavy feet passing down the stairs. 
She stood trembling and wondering what to do. 
After all, why need she be afraid ? The explana- 
tion of his return seemed simple ; it doubtless 
concerned some last message which Mrs. Endell 
wished to deliver to her in his presence. He 
himself had released her, freely and voluntarily, 
and it was unlikely that his mind had changed. 
At the worst, the old woman and Job would be 
there to protect her, if the need arose. 

She looked out of the window. All was dark 
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and silent without, save for the fitful gleams ot 
moonlight on the water and the low murmuring 
of the wind. She had never felt afraid in the 
lonely house before, but now a nameless terror 
seemed to possess her. Nevertheless, she drew 
on a petticoat, threw a shawl over her shoulders, 
and prepared to descend. Then she drew back 
the bolt, turned the key softly, and, opening the 
door a few inches, peered out and listened. All 
was dark and still, but, listening again, she seemed 
to catch the sound of voices from below. 

'Are you there, mother?' she called, stepping 
out cautiously on to the landing and looking down. 
There was no answer, but again she caught the 
sound of a voice or voices. Naturally brave and 
fearless, she drew herself together and prepared to 
descend ; but first she returned to her room, struck 
a match, and lit a candle ; then, holding the light 
in one hand, she descended the stairs. Her feet 
were bare, her hair fell loosely on her shoulders, 
and she held the shawl closely around her as she 
descended. 

On the landing beneath she paused and listened 
again, and as she did so a gust of wind blew out 
the candle. But, gazing downward, she saw the 
glimmering of a light in the passage below. This 
gave her fresh courage, and she crept on. 

She had almost reached the passage when 
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she heard the sound of footsteps behind her. She 
looked round and caught a glimpse in the darkness 
of a form and face emerging on the landing above 
her. With a low cry she ran on and rushed into 
the parlour, on the table of which a lamp was 
dimly burning. To her amaze and terror there 
was no one there. 

As she turned to escape from the room, Matt 
Watson appeared in the doorway, looking white 
and wild, with his black eyes fixed on hers, and a 
strange smile upon his face. 

She shrank back with a faint scream. 

' Let me pass !' she cried. ' I was right. It's 
a trick after all ! Where is Mrs. Endell ?' 

' She's up yonder in Gravesend, and Job along 
with her,' answered Matt Watson quietly. ' You 
needn't scream or cry, my gel, for there's no one 
here to mind ye. We're alone in the house, my 
dear. Yes,' he said, with the same strange smile, 
' I'm alone in this house to-night, along o' my 
wife! 

He entered the room, closed the door, and stood 
with his back against it, with folded arms. As she 
shrank in horror from him, she saw the great ear- 
rings in his ears, and the tattoo-marks on his 
breast, from which his shirt collar fell open, and 
on his powerful hands. He on his side seemed to 
regard her with a sort of savage admiration, 

24 
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looking with the same curious smile on her 
shrinking form, her bare feet, the trembling hands 
that clutched the shawl and held it round her, and 
on the hair that fell loosely on her shoulders. 

Helpless, terrified, like a trapped bird, she 
shrank away towards the fireplace, placing the 
table between them. 

' I'm not your wife !' she cried. ' You gave me 
my liberty. Matt ! Matt ! Let me go ! Don't 
be so cruel ! If you touch me, if you come near 
me, I shall go mad !' 

The smile on the man's face faded ; a pained, 
wistful expression took its place. He drew the 
back of his right hand across his mouth — a gesture 
peculiar to him — and then pointed to a chair by 
the fire. 

' Sit down there, Anniedromedy, while I talk to 
ye. I'm not going to harm ye if ye do as I bid 
ye ; but don't 'e rouse the devil in me to-night, 
or God knows what I may do !' 

' Will you swear not to touch me .''' she panted. 

' I'll swear naught,' he answered ; ' but you've 
got to do my bidding. Sit down, my gel, sit down.' 

She sank into the chair, huddling herself up in 
it like a scared child. He moved from the door, 
threw himself into a chair on the other side of the 
table, and leaning forward, with his chin supported 
by his hands, gazed at her steadily. 
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' Understand, Anniedromedy, there's no way out 
o' this but one. The doors are all locked and 
bolted, Job and the old woman are far away, and 
you and me are alone together for the first time 
this many a year. Now you're going to tell me 
fair and square the meaning of all this. I want 
to hear it from your own mouth, honey, without 
one word of lies. Ye hear .'' Well, what's 
wrong .'' Why did ye run away from me as if I 
was pison ? I never did you no harm that I 
knows of, and I don't quite understand why the 
sight o' me should turn so sick on your stomach. 
But there's something maybe you can explain ? If 
ye can, out with it. I'm here to-night to find out 
what you've got to say.' 

As he spoke thus in a low, almost gentle voice, 
and without the slightest sign of violence towards 
her, Annie felt her courage come back. After all, 
she thought, he seemed reasonable and rational, 
and she might be able to temporize with him. 
Otherwise it was clear that there was no escape ; 
she was completely at his mercy, for no living soul 
ever came by night to that solitary place. 

' Well, my gel, I'm waiting to hear ye,' said the 
man after a long silence, during which he con- 
tinued to regard her steadfastly. ' Have ye lost 
your tongue ?' 

She forced a feeble laugh and murmured : 

24 — 2 
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' I don't like you in that way, Matt, that's all. 
I know you've been very good to me, more good 
than I deserve ; but I don't want to be your 
wife,' 

His face contracted as if in pain, and once more 
he drew the back of his hand nervously across his 
mouth. 

' Ye don't like me in that way ! Ye don't want 
to be my wife !' he repeated in a low voice. 
' Well, there wasn't much need to tell me that. 
But why, my gel, why ? That's what I want to 
know. You used to like me well enough when 
you was a gel, and I — I've only had one thought 
all these years — how to bring fortune and good 
luck to the little wife I left behind.' 

His voice choked and his eyes grew dim. 
What could she answer him? Every word he 
uttered was only too true. 

' Out there in Ameriky,' he continued, ' I 
worked night and day till I made my pile and 
became a rich man. Why ? Not for my own 
sake, but for yours. When I was struck down by 
the fever and thought that I was booked for 
Kingdom Come, I took care as you should never 
want. I made a lady on ye — didn't I ? — and gave 
ye all I had to give ; and afterwards, when I come 
back, I thought — I thought that maybe my little 
gel might give me a welcome and be a bit glad to 
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see me. Ye wasn't glad, Anniedromedy ; ye was 
sorry. My littje gel, my wife that ought to ha' 
bin, was sick and sorry that I wasn't dead.' 

' No, no. Matt ; it isn't true !' cried Annie, 
touched to the quick and bursting into tears. ' I 
wasn't sorry ! I didn't wish you dead ! I was 
only frightened ! I ' 

He held up his hand and interrupted her. 

' Frightened o' me ? Frightened o' the man as 
plucked ye from the sea when ye was a babby, 
and had given ye all he had in the world, as if ye 
was his own begotten child ? That's queer, very 
queer ! Why should you be frightened of Matt 
Watson, unless' — here his face changed, and the 
old savage look came back into his eyes — ' unless 
there was someone who had come between you 
and me, and had taught ye to hate me, and to 
want me dead and buried out o' the way.' 

' You're wrong, quite wrong,' she replied. ' It 
wasn't that. What I did, I did of my own free 
will.' 

' That's a lie !' he cried, smiting the table with 
his fist, and leaning over towards her with flashing 
eyes. * There was someone, and I seen him one 
night with his mouth to yourn. It was him that 
come between us, Anniedromedy, curse him !' 

She sprang up terrified, but he motioned her 
fiercely to keep still. 
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' Well, that's over. We needn't take any count 
of him. He's paid his reckoning, and won't trouble 
us no more.' 

' What do you mean ?' she cried, a new terror 
seizing her. 

' I mean that I've done for your fine gentleman,' 
he replied. ' I followed him one night, and put 
my knife into him for luck, as I'd put my knife 
into you if I thought you and him had gone too 
far.' 

' You coward !' she exclaimed, rising erect and 
facing him, with all the hot blood mounting to 
her fece. ' If you dared to lay a finger upon 
Mr. Somerset ' 

' I don't know about his name, but I tell 'e I'm 
square with him. It was a bad day for him when 
he come atween you and me.' 

She sprang towards the door. Her shawl fell 
off, leaving her neck and shoulders bare. But 
almost before she could utter a cry, he had seized 
her by the wrists, and was holding her as in a vice. 

' Let me go !' she moaned ; ' let me go !' 

' I was right, then,' he hissed between his 
clenched teeth. ' If it hadn't been for him — that 
doll-faced, lily-fingered fool ' 

' It would have made no difference,' she gasped, 
defiant amidst all her weakness. ' I could never 
have cared for you, Matt Watson. Even when I 
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was a little child I was afraid of you — your touch 
made me sick ; but now I know what you have 
done I hate you ! I hate you more than I ever 
hated you before !' 

But his arms were round her, and though she 
tried to escape he held her to him, raining kisses 
on her lips and eyes, while she fought and cried 
and sobbed in his embrace. 

' My Annie ! my little wife !' he murmured. 
' Prettier than ever, my beauty !' 

She had almost fainted, when the terror awakened 
by his words seemed to give her new strength. 
With a shriek she tore herself free at last. He 
fell back laughing, and pushing the wild hair out 
of his bloodshot eyes. Then, as he approached 
her again with open arms, she sprang to the door, 
opened it, and flew out into the passage and up the 
stairs. 

He gazed after her for a moment, laughed 
again, and shrugged his shoulders ; then he began 
to follow her in the darkness, slowly, cautiously^ 
like a wild beast certain of its prey. 

On reaching the first landing and hearing him 
following slowly, she ran into the bedroom on the 
first floor — the very room which Somerset had 
occupied during his stay at the inn. Swift as 
lightning she closed and locked the door ; then, 
running to the window, she saw to her surprise 
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that it was wide open. Then for the first time it 
occurred to her that Matt Watson must have 
entered that way, all the doors having been locked 
and barred before she retired to rest. With the 
nimbleness and dexterity of a sailor, he had 
managed to climb up — how, she scarcely realized, 
but it had been done. The window was not very 
high above the ground, and outside it swung, 
attached to an iron support, the old sign. If he 
had entered, might she not escape, that way ? 

The moon was now hidden and the wind was 
blowing strongly, with great gusts of sleet and 
rain. The sign swung and creaked. As she 
stood at the window, looking down, the rain 
swept in and soaked her to the skin. The shawl 
had fallen from her in her flight, and all she wore 
was her white nightdress, and the petticoat she 
had drawn on over her lower limbs. She sobbed 
and shivered, gazing out into the windy dark- 
ness. 

Then she heard the room door shaken, and the 
man's voice calling her name : 

' Annie ! Anniedromedy !' 

She did not answer, but she leaped out over the 
window-sill preparatory to swinging herself out 
and dropping to the ground, with the certainty of 
being maimed and perhaps killed. Heavy blows 
rained upon the door, and then, as if with the 
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full force of the man's strength, it was nearly 
forced open. 

' Are ye there, my gel ?' the deep voice said. 
' Can't ye speak?' 

She crept towards the door, 

' Listen to me. Matt Watson !' she cried. 

' I'm listening,' he answered. 

' You may break the door open, but before you 
can lay a finger on me I shall have leaped out. 
The window's open ready. I mean what I 
say.' 

The door ceased to move. The man seemed 
deliberating. 

' Don't 'e be a fool,' he said presently. ' I 
won't harm 'e. Let me in, my gel.' 

* I'll never trust you again,' she replied. ' You 
lied to me before, and you're lying to me now! 
And if it's true what ye told me, that you've 
harmed my friend, I'll never forgive you, Matt 
Watson ! You may kill me, as you say you've 
killed him, but you can't do more than that. Do 
you hear.^' 

' I hear right enough,' he answered with an oath, 
' but I'm coming in, for all that ;' and again the 
door shook under his blows. 

She ran to the window, ready to spring out, as 
she had threatened, the moment he entered ; then, 
to her amazement, she heard voices beyond her in 
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the darkness. Mad and terrified, she screamed 
aloud. 

'Lobster Smack ahoy!' cried a clear voice. 
' Who's that up there ? Anything wrong .'" 

' Yes, yes I' she cried. ' Open the door ! break 
it open ! Save me ! save me !' 

As she spoke she saw the figures of several men 
gathering below her. The door no longer moved. 
Matt Watson was also listening. 

' Who are you, mistress ?' a voice cried again, 
' and what's the matter .'' Can't you come down 
and open the door.''' 

' I can't come !' she panted, ' He's there ; he's 
waiting for me ! For God's sake don't go away !' 

The men seemed whispering together and con- 
sulting. At last the man who had already spoken 
spoke again : 

' Don't be afraid, mistress. We're here, and no 
one shall harm you. We're on night duty, and 
rowed in from the river to get shelter from the 
storm.' 

As he spoke some of his companions were 
knocking at the inn door and demanding admit- 
tance. 

'Who's in the house?' demanded the man. 
' Isn't Job Endell at home ?' 

' No ; he's away at Gravesend,' answered Annie. 

' And who is it you're afraid of, my woman.''' 
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She didn't reply, for she heard Matt's voice 
calling to her again : 

' Anniedromedy !' 

'Yes?' 

' Hold your tongue if you love your life ! I'm 
going down to let them in.' 

With a gasp of relief she heard him creeping 
down the stairs, while the rain of blows on the 
outer door still continued. She crept across the 
room and listened eagerly. Then she heard the 
bolts shot back, the chain released, and the tramp 
of feet in the passage. She threw the room door 
open and ran downstairs, forgetting in her excite- 
ment how slightly she was clad ; and then, in the 
light which streamed from the lighted lamp in the 
parlour, she saw that the men who had entered 
were river police, wrapped in dripping oilskins, 
and accompanied by two boatmen, also in oilskin 
coats. Standing in the shadow, gazing at them 
with angry, bloodshot eyes, was Matt Watson. 

The leader of the party, a powerful, thick-set 
man with a beard, addressed her, and she recog- 
nised the voice she had heard before. 

' Now then, my girl, what's up .'' Why did you 
scream out like that, as if you were in peril ot 
your life.?' 

She glanced at Matt Watson, and saw his stern 
eyes fixed upon her. He had not uttered a word. 
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'It's — it's nothing,' she replied hysterically. 
'I was afraid, and — and I'm glad you've come, 
that's all.' 

She led the way into the parlour, and the leader 
of the men followed her. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A RESPITE. 

Now that help had come so unexpectedly, Annie 
quickly recovered her self-possession. Lying on 
the floor, where it had fallen, was the shawl which 
had slipped from her in her effort to escape ; she 
stooped and lifted it, throwing it over her shoulders. 
The man looked at her in wonder. 

' A lonesome place this for a pretty girl like you,' 
he said. ' Who's the man with you ? Was it him 
you were afraid of, missie ?' 

She glanced round and saw Matt Watson, still 
silent, with his eyes fixed on hers, standing in the 
doorway. 

' Never mind that now,' she answered. ' How 
did you come to be passing this way at this time 
of night ?' 

'Well, missie, we'd been having a chase down 
river, and my mates and I were tired out and in 
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need of a rest ; so when the storm came down, we 
made for shelter in the old inn, and I reckon we'll 
stay here, if you don't mind, till morning.' 

Here the officer's eyes fell on Matt Watson, 

' Who are you ?' he demanded sharply. ' What's 
up between you and this young woman ?' 

' Nothing, mate,' answered Matt in a low voice, 
showing his white teeth as he spoke. 

' Here, let's have a look at you. A sailor by 
the cut of your jib ! What are you doing at the 
Lobster Smack .''' 

* If you want to know,' answered Matt quietly, 
' I'm a-looking after my wife.' 

' Your wife ! Do you mean this young woman .''' 

' I mean my wife, mate — Anniedromedy Watson. 

Whoever you are, I warn you to mind your own 

business, and not to come between us. It may be 

worse for you if you do.' 

' Do you threaten, you ugly blackavised son of 
a squeegee !' cried the officer, while his men looked 
on, laughing. ' D'ye know I'm a police officer and 
within my rights in asking you to give an account 
of yourself?' 

* I don't know and I don't care,' answered Matt 
fiercely, 

'Then I'll learn you. — Here, lads, take a hold 
of him, and if he gives any more of his jaw, put 
the handcuffs on him.' 
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Matt's hand reached for the knife in his belt, 
but before he could stir he was seized by the 
police. He made no further attempt to resist, 
but still kept his eyes fixed on Annie. 

' Now, my girl,' said the officer. ' Do you charge 
this man ? If you do, I'll take him into custody, 
for I've seen enough to know that you're in deadly 
fear of him.' 

Trembling still, Annie looked at Matt again and 
their eyes met. She returned no answer. 

' He says he's your husband. Is that true?' 

' It's true, and it's false,' she replied, 

' That's a rum telling !' exclaimed the officer, 
while his men laughed again. ' Either he is your 
husband or he isn't. Which is it ?' 

' I don't know. I — I was married to him many 
years ago.' 

' If you're married to him he's your husband, 
isn't he .' Well, let that pass. Has he been mal- 
treating you ? Do you charge him ?' 

' No,* answered Annie. ' I'm not afraid of 
him now. He hasn't harmed me. I don't think 
he meant to harm me. I was afraid of him, 
that's all.' 

' All right. It's your affair, not ours. You 
may let the man go, lads, but keep an eye on him ; 
don't leave him. Now, my girl, if you'll take my 
advice, you'll go back to bed. You needn't be 
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afraid ; me and my men are going to make our 
selves snug here till daylight. But before you go, 
I'll ask you to get us a bottle of rum out of the 
bar, for which I'll pay you in the morning.' 

Quite at her ease now, Annie ran to fetch the 
bottle of spirits and glasses, while the men, throw- 
ing off their oilskins, made themselves comfortable 
by the parlour fire. Matt made no attempt to 
follow or molest her, but sat quite quietly by the 
police and the boatmen, with whom he soon began 
to converse. 

When Annie returned, the officer, after filling 
his glass and pushing the bottle to his men, looked 
at her admiringly and said : 

' Your health, missie ; and I hope you and your 
husband will make it up.' 

Annie flushed crimson. 

' I've your promise. You're going to stay here 
rill morning .-" she said. 

' Make your mind easy,' was the answer. ' The 
night's ugly and we're too snug here to want to go 
further. I'll warn you before we go afloat again.' 

She lingered for a few minutes, looking 
dubiously at Matt Watson. Without raising his 
eyes, Matt said presently : 

' Go to bed, my gel ; I shan't come near you.' 

She lighted a candle and carried it with her up- 
stairs to the room at the top of the house. Once 
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there, she locked and bolted the door again, and 
placed the light on a chair beside her bed. Then 
she walked to the window and looked out. The 
rain was falling in torrents and the wind had risen 
to half a gale. All without was darkness and 
tumult. Far away through the sheets of rain she 
saw the lights gleaming and passing on the Great 
River. 

She knew that she was safe now, at least for a 
time. The police were there, and would see that 
no wrong or insult came to her. But her whole 
spirit was shaken by the ordeal through which she 
had passed, and her passionate indignation found 
vent in a torrent of tears. It was clear to her now 
that the Endells had left her there at Matt 
Watson's mercy, trusting and believing that the 
result of their treachery would be a final reconcilia- 
tion between herself and her husband. Her soul 
revolted against their cruelty and unkindness, and 
she vowed again to herself that she would never 
yield. When daylight came she would leave the 
place. If Matt followed her and continued to 
make her life a torment, she would carry out her 
old threat and destroy herself That would be 
the only means of escape left to her, and she 
would take it without hesitation. 

She listened at the door, and heard the sound 
of laughing and talking from below ; then she 
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threw herself sobbing by the bed, and prayed to 
God for help in her dire distress. When she rose 
from her knees she was somewhat calmer. Only 
one memory lay like a black shadow on her mind — 
the memory of what Matt Watson had said con- 
cerning the man she loved. Had he spoken the 
truth ? Had he really taken Somerset's life, as he 
asserted .'' She did not believe it ; she felt certain 
that he had been lying, but nevertheless she felt 
strangely anxious concerning her lover's fate, and 
determined to ascertain at any cost the truth con- 
cerning him. 

At last, wearied out and sick at heart, she threw 
herself on the bed. Lying there, she still heard the 
reassuring sounds from below, and after a little 
while she fell asleep. She was awakened by a 
loud knocking at her door. She started up in 
terror, thinking that her tormentor was again 
there, but a voice from without reassured her — the 
voice of the officer of the river police. 

' Now then, missie, it's break of day, and we 
must soon be off.' 

It was daybreak indeed, and the thin, rainy 
beams of the wintry dawn were filling the room. 
She sprang out of bed, called to the officer that 
she would be down directly, and then proceeded 
to dress, first washing away from her face the 
traces of last night's tears. Then she put on the 
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hat and sealskin cloak which she had worn on her 
journey from London, and which were hanging in 
the room, for the thought had come to her that 
she could go away under the protection of the 
police, and so escape Matt Watson. 

When she descended she found some of the 
men gathered round the door, while others were 
down on the shingle baling out a large rowing- 
boat, in which they had come to the anchorage. 
The head of the party was in the parlour waiting 
for her. She looked round for Matt Watson, but 
he was nowhere to be seen. 

' Well, ma'am, I'm glad you slept comfortably,' 
said the officer, after a surprised look at her dress ; 
for she looked strangely refined and lady-like, in 
contrast to her appearance overnight. ' We must 
be off to Gravesend, but before I go I want a few 
words with you.' 

' I wish you to let me go with you,' returned 
Annie quietly. 

' D'ye mean it ?' asked the officer, with a smile. 
' But what about your husband .'' — if he is your 
husband, as it appears he holds himself to be.' 

' I cannot stop here ; I wish to go away,' said 
Annie. 

' All right, if that's your fancy, but you'll excuse 
me for saying it's rather queer. Come now! if 
you're really married to the man, as he says you 
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are, can't you settle your mind to make the best 
of your bargain?' 

But Annie set her lips together and shook her 
head. The upshot of the conversation was that 
the officer agreed to give her a place in the police- 
boat, and to escort her as far as Gravesend, 

As they walked from the inn together she came 
face to face with the man she feared. He looked 
strangely sad and crestfallen ; his cheeks were 
sunken, his lips trembled, and his clothes were 
soaked with rain. At first she shrank back, then, 
yielding to an impulse of contrition, she held out 
her hand. He did not take it, but looked at her 
with a gaze so wistfiil, so despairing, that her 
heart bled for him. 

' Good-bye, Matt,' she said, ' I'm going away. 
I want you to try to forget me, to ' 

'Are you really going, my gel.?' he asked. 
' Are you really and truly bent on going ?' 

' Yes,' she answered. 

' Then let me have jest one word with you 
before you go. If you do that, I'll promise never 
to trouble you again.' 

She looked at the officer. 

' Let me speak to him,' she said. ' I'm not 
afraid.' 

And while the officer somewhat dubiously and 
suspiciously walked a few paces aside, she stood 
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and looked sadly at her husband, waiting to hear 
what he had to say. But he did not speak ; he 
seemed too smitten down and overcome. His 
face twitched, and again and again he drew his 
hand nervously across his mouth. 

' Oh, Matt !' she cried, ' forgive me ! I'm cruel ! 
I can't bear to see you take on like this !' 

He turned his eyes upon her with a long wistful 
gaze, and she saw that the tears were rolling down 
his cheeks ; but when she put out her hands as if 
to take his, he shrank back at first as if from a 
blow, then, dashing the tears from his eyes with a 
nervous laugh, he seized her hands in his and 
thrust his wild face close to hers. _ 

' It's maybe the last look I'll have of my little 
gel in this world,' he said, while his hot breath 
came and went upon her cheek, ' so don't you be 
angry with me, and don't you be afraid. I've 
been thinking it all over out there in the storm 
while you was asleep ; and at first I was mad 
against ye, and all my thought was to take my 
revenge lipon ye for what you'd done. But now 
I don't feel like that. I feel too sick and tired 
and 'shamed. I ought to have knowed you could 
never care for me ; I ought to have behaved 
myself decent, seeing as 'twasn't your fault alto- 
gether, but the will of God Almighty. Lord! 
Lord ! what a fooJ I've been!' 
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' It is my fault, Matt,' sobbed Annie, ' and I'm 
an ungrateful girl ; but I couldn't live with you 
like that.' 

' O' course you couldn't, Anniedromedy ; I see 
\hat plain enough now,' the man answered ; and 
as he spoke he released her, and, turning his eyes 
away, looked sadly and wearily towards the river. 

The masts of a great ship, which was being 
towed seaward, appeared above the sea-wall, 
moving slowly southward, and he watched them 
quietly as he continued : 

'^ ' I thought I was a man, Annie, but now I see 
J.'m only a complainin' fool. I was drunk, too, 
last night, and I've been drunk too, off and on, 
ever since I come home ; but I'm sober this 
mornin', and so I want to have it out with you 
before I get drunk again and change my mind. 
My gel, ever since I can remember you've been 
more to me than meat and drink, clothes and 
fresh air — the light of my eyes and the pulse of 
my heart. "When you was a little child I took ye 
and sheltered ye, and thinks I to myself, "Now 
I've got something to live for." And I did my 
best for ye, afloat and ashore, didn't 1? And 
afterwards, when I made a fortun',' it was all 
for my little Annie. So I thought when I come 
home, being only a blamed fool, as I've told ye, 
that you'd maybe be glad to see me, and that you 
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and me would be happy together on the money 
I'd earned. I soon saw there was something 
wrong. I was a kill-joy, Annie, and I ought to 
have stayed away and died out there in Ameriky. 
'Twould have been better for me — better a heap 
for you. But it wasn't to be, my gel — it wasn't 
to be !' 

Annie felt the very heart within her breaking 
with pity as she listened. 

'Don't talk like that, Matt! You make me 
feel the wickedest girl in all the world. It's 
not too late. I'll stay with you ; I'll try to care 
for you; I'll ' 

He stopped her with an impatient motion of his 
hand. 

' No, my gel,' he answered. ' You'll go your 
ways, and I'll go mine. If you did what you say, 
'twould only breed more trouble ; it's best as it is. 
I'm like a sick man ; I don't like my physic, but 
I've got to take it. But before you go I want to 
tell you this: the money I've made is yourn — 
every penny. I earned it for you ; I saved it for 
you, and I've no use for it. So if you'll let Jobi 
Endell know where you be, I'll make that 
straight.' 

' I can't take your money !' cried Annie. ' It 
would be too shameful, after the way I've treated 
you ' 
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' That's another coil o' ropes,' returned Watson, 
with a sad smile. ' If ye don't take the money — 
if ye don't let me be a friend to ye — I shall think 
ye hate and loathe me more'n I want to believe. 
It will be a pleasure to me to think that arter all 
I haven't wasted my time, and that someone will 
be the comfortabler for my saving.' 

' 1 won't take it ! I won't take it !' 

' My God, you will though !' the man exclaimed, 
with a touch of his old fierceness. ' It's yourn, not 
mine ; it would blister my hands if I touched it. 
If ye like,' he added, ' ye may count on it as some 
payment for having robbed ye of your fancy man.' 

Her face went white. 

' It was true, then ? You were not lying to 
me ? You have dared to harm him ?' 

' I see you know who I mean,' he returned, with 
a grim nod. ' Yes, I've settled that reckoning, I 
fancy.' 

She shrank back from him with an exclamation 
of horror, 

' Then I'll never forgive you ! Oh, you — you 
coward !' 

' I suppose it was a bit cowardly, but I couldn't 
help it, and he deserved it. At any rate, it's no 
use crying over spilt milk. Well, good-bye !' 

He held out his hand, but she pushed it from 
her passionately, crying : 
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' If you have harmed him, as you say, you shall 
be punished. I will denounce you — I will !' 

He shrugged his shoulders, and spat upon the 
ground. 

' All right, my gel,' he said, ' as soon as ye like ; 
I'm ready. It don't matter much to me now what 
becomes of me, and if it's a hanging job — why, it's 
as good to hang as to drown ! If I can't have the 
one thing I wanted, all the rest don't count. So 
good-bye again, and God bless ye, Anniedromedy !' 

He turned and walked away from her slowly, 
his eyes upon the ground. But she ran after him. 

' I don't believe what you've told me,' she 
panted. ' Tell me it isn't true, and I'll stay with 
you.' 

' It's God's truth. But p'r'aps he ain't dead, 
only hurt a bit. I hope it's so, for your sake.' 

' Oh, Matt, Matt,' she sobbed, ' there was never 
anything wrong between us. But he was kind to 
me, I liked him, and — and if any harm has come 
to him through me, it will break my heart !' 

He placed his hand gently on her shoulder, 

' So bad as that ?' he said huskily. ' Well, then, 
I'm sorry. It warn't your fault, my gel ; we can't 
help our likes and dislikes — and he was a young, 
handsome chap, and me nigh old enough to be 
your father. Good-bye.' 

' Good-bye,' she moaned ; and, still sobbing 
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hysterically, bent forward and kissed him on the 
cheek. Then she ran down to the boat, where the 
men were waiting. 

Matt Watson stood and watched her go. Then 
he saw her lifted into the boat, and seated by the 
officer in the stern. As the boat rowed rapidly 
away, he noticed that she did not look back, but 
was seated with her face hidden in her hands. 
He stood like a marble man, watching the boat 
until it disappeared ; then, with his teeth set 
tight, and his face as ghastly as a mask of death, 
he walked slowly and wearily in the direction of 
the Lobster Smack. 



CHAPTER XXVIl. 



AT THE STUDIO. 



The wound which Somerset had received from his 
midnight assailant, being neither deep nor given 
in a vital part, would have healed with tolerable 
rapidity save for the state of mental tumult into 
which the young man had been thrown by the dis- 
appearance of Annie. As it was, fever ensued, 
signs of blood-poisoning supervened, and the re- 
covery was very tardy. However, Bess proved a 
capital nurse, and both Bufton and Leroy were 
constant in their attentions, so that at last the 
patient was able to get up from bed, and be made 
comfortable in the one arm-chair of the studio. 

His mother, distracted with anxiety when she 
heard the news of his illness, came to see him 
daily. The good lady was a little shocked at his 
surroundings, and would gladly have removed him 
to her own house, had that been possible ; but, to 
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tell the truth, he was much happier where he was. 
During his mother's visits not a word was said of 
their estrangement, but the fact that it had existed 
gave a certain amount of discomfort to their inter- 
views. 

Meantime every inquiry had been made for 
Annie, with no result whatever. The police, as 
usual in such cases, confined their researches to 
the very area where the missing girl was least 
likely to be found, and again and again Bufton 
and Leroy were summoned to inspect the remains 
of some miserable castaway who had been found 
drowned in the Great River. Bess, however, 
firmly persisted that the last thing Annie would 
do would be to take her own life. 

To make absolutely sure that Annie had not 
returned to her old home, Bufton had written to 
Job Endell, and had received a reply expressing 
surprise at the inquiry, and stating that nothing 
had been seen there of the girl since she had left 
on her visit to London. At this very time, how- 
ever, Annie was living at the Lobster Smack, and 
the old man and woman were taking measures to 
reconcile her with her husband. With this object 
in view, they had resolved to plead ignorance as to 
her whereabouts, and to throw her London friends 
completely off the scent. Their ruse was success- 
ful, no one at the studio thinking it necessary to 
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go in person to Canvey, with the view of verifying 
in person the truth of Endell's communication. 

With his characteristic impetuosity, Somerset 
fretted through his convalescence Hke a spoiled 
child, and his friends had all their work to do to 
restrain him from continuing the search personally 
before he was strong enough to get about. 

He was sitting one afternoon in his chair, and 
dozing over a new number of Dickens which had 
just come out, when Annie walked quietly into the 
studio. The two men were out, Bess was sitting 
near to the invalid busy on some needlework, 
when the missing girl appeared. Bess screamed 
out, and Somerset started and sprang up as if 
he had been shot ; then, with a low cry, fell back 
fainting. In a moment Annie was bending over 
him, her arms round his neck. 

' Look up ! Speak to me, dear !' she cried. 
' Oh, Bess, I've killed him !' 

Bess, who was hysterically weeping, gently inter- 
posed, and drew her friend's arms away. 

' He's not strong yet,' she murmured, ' and he's 
been grieving so about you. Oh, Annie, you've 
frightened us all to death I Wherever have you 
been?' 

At this moment Somerset opened his eyes, and, 
heaving a heavy sigh, looked eagerly at Annie. 

' Then it is you ?' he murmured. ' Thank God !' 
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She was at his feet now, kneeling and kissing 
his hands. 

' He told me that he had killed you,' she sobbed. 
' That is why I came back ! But you live — you 
live ! Forgive me for being so unkind to you ! 
Forgive me ! Forgive me !' 

His eyes were fixed upon her face, tenderly 
though inquiringly. 

' Then you have been with him ? You are 
reconciled ?' 

She laughed — a thin, faint laugh that was more 
like a sob. 

' I've been down at the old place,' she said — 
' on Canvey Island. Something drew me there, 
God knows what, and it was there he found me ; 
but now we're parted, and I shall never, never see 
his face again.' 

Again Bess interposed and warned Annie that 
the invalid was only just convalescent, and that 
any violent emotion might indefinitely retard his 
recovery. Annie took the hint at once and became 
very gentle and subdued. But she quickly divested 
herself of her hat and cloak, and prepared to take 
her place as nurse by her lover's side, as if she 
had a perfect right to occupy that position. 

Poor little Bess, whose notions of love and duty 
were sadly conventional, felt very -uneasy. She 
could not forget that Annie was still a married 
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woman, and that her presence in the sick-room was, 
under the circumstances, a breach of the proprieties. 
She did not dare to say as much, but both her 
looks and her words betrayed her discomfort. 
Somerset himself, moreover, seemed somewhat 
constrained and reserved. He, too, felt that the 
situation was one of no little difficulty. 

A little time after Annie's arrival Mrs. Somerset 
came to pay her daily visit to her son. She found 
Annie seated at the young man's side, holding his 
hand, while he lay back in his chair with half- 
closed eyes. She said nothing, but her face grew 
hard and severe, and it was with difficulty that she 
suppressed her indignation. After a little while 
she kissed her son and took her leave, but as she 
left the studio she exchanged looks with Bess, who 
followed her to the door. 

' Is that person going to remain ?' she demanded, 
as they stood in the open air together. 

Bess trembled and her eyes were full of tears. 

' He thought her dead — we all thought so, and 
that we should never see her again,' she answered 
somewhat irrelevantly. 

' But who is she ? And what are the exact 
relations between them ? Her manner is most 
extraordinary. Only a wife would assume so 
much authority in a sick-room, and they were 
actually sitting hand in hand !' 
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' They love each other very much,' answered 
Bess, sighing heavily, and wiping her eyes. 

' Love each other ? Am I to understand that 
my son, in spite of all my remonstrances, has 
engaged himself to this girl?' 

Bess did not know how to reply. She saw 
clearly that Mrs. Somerset knew little or nothing 
of the real facts of the case, and she hesitated to 
confide them to her. The result, unfortunately, 
was that the mother drew her own deductions, and 
assumed the existence of a degrading connection 
between the stranger and her son. Even had she 
been informed of the truth, her judgment would in 
all probability have been equally severe,^ although 
she would doubtless have been relieved to hear 
that Annie was hopelessly bound in the legal sense 
to another man. Bess did not dare to make a 
confidante of her, and the worthy lady sailed away 
haughtily, convinced that her son was indeed in 
desperate straits, socially and morally as well as 
physically. 

Later in the afternoon Bufton and Leroy re- 
turned to the studio and found Annie in the same 
place by Somerset's side. They greeted her very 
kindly and refrained from asking her any questions, 
but when evening fell, and Annie still remained, 
Bufton beckoned Bess fi-om the studio, and 
questioned her as to how matters stood. She told 
him all she knew. 
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' It's an ugly tangle, little woman,' he said, 
' and I'm afraid I see more trouble ahead. The 
girl's husband is still alive and at any moment he 
may be following her here. Besides, the world's 
so censorious. You'd better let me have a quiet 
talk to her, and then we shall know how the land 
lies.' 

The quiet talk took place in the open street, 
while Bess resumed her place at Somerset's side, 
and Leroy officiated as assistant nurse in waiting. 
Bufton and Annie walked up and down under the 
lamplight for a good hour, and at the end of that 
time the former had gathered a pretty good notion 
of what had taken place. 

' He wished me good-bye,' said Annie, ' and 
promised that he'd never trouble me again, I 
think he'll keep his word. Oh, Mr. Bufton, he 
looked miserable ! I was so sorry for him !' 

'And so am I,' grunted the cynic, 'After all, 
he's your husband, and you can't throw him off 
like an old glove in order to put on another.' 

' I know that,' said Annie quietly. 

' Then there's another thing to be reckoned 
with : the man may only be lying low in order to 
see what you'll do. Although he may have been 
sincere enough for the time being, the savage in 
him may emerge again and he again become 
dangerous. In any case my advice is that, for the 
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present, at least, you show yourself here as little 
as possible.' 

' I did not mean to stay !' Annie cried. ' 1 only 
wanted to find out if Mr. Somerset was safe and 
well, and then ' 

She paused, choking with tears, then added with 
firmness : 

' I will go away at once if you tell me to do so. 
I don't want to bring more trouble to him, and 
now that I know that he's alive and — and happy, 
I don't much care what happens to me.' 

' Don't say that, my girl,' said Bufton, placing 
his hand gently on her arm. ' You're young and 
strong, and have all the world before you. We 
must think things carefully over, and see what is 
to be done. The mischief is that the youngster's 
so infernally fond of you — as fond as he can be of 
anything.' 

' I'm not sorry for that, sir,' said Annie, her 
eyes sparkling, 

' I dare say not, but it adds to the tangle. If he 
had more unconventional pluck, I should suggest 
that you and he should make a bolt of it, and defy 
worldly opinion altogether. But he isn't knit that 
way — he has too much of the Snob left in him^^ 
and the result in the long-run would be misery to 
both of you.' 

' I shouldn't care for that,' replied Annie, after 
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a pause. ' I shouldn't care what people thought 
of me if he cared for me. And at first when the 
trouble came I thought the way you speak of 
would be best ; but now, sir, I feel difFerent. I 
should be dragging him down and disgracing him, 
and I'll never do that I Besides, I feel now what 
I never felt before — I felt that it wouldn't be fair 
"to poor Matt, whose heart I've broken, and who 
would be ten times more miserable if he heard that 
Mr. Somerset and I had gone away together.' 

' You're a good little girl !' exclaimed Bufton 
warmly. 

It was settled then and there that Annie, now 
her mind was satisfied as to Somerset's condition, 
should come to the studio as little as possible. 
She would stay for a few days with Bess in the 
lodgings which Bess had taken, and then — ah ! she 
did not know what would become of her, nor could 
she think of it without almost breaking down. 

When the two girls withdrew and the three men 
were left alone preparatory to Somerset's retirement 
for the night, there was a little scene. 

' My mind is made up, Billy,' Somerset said 
very quietly. 'I shall take your advice, and 
directly I am strong enough go away with Annie 
to some lonely place where the scandalmonger 
ceases from troubling and the newsman is at rest.' 

' So that's your programme !' muttered Bufton, 
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while Leroy, who had taken Bess's place by the 
invalid's chair, blinked not unapprovingly. 

' Certainly it is,' replied the young man in his 
old airy manner ; ' or, rather, I ought to say it's 
the programme of William Bufton, philosopher 
and A.R.A.' 

' I've changed it,' said Bufton, ' You missed 
the critical moment, and it's too late now. You're 
going to say good-bye to your Andromeda! If 
you sail for the Scilly Isles, or elsewhere, she won't 
go with you.' 

' No .'•' answered Somerset, smiling. ' I think 
she will. Perhaps your suggestion is that she 
should return to the Monster and be devoured ?' 

' The Monster is worth a dozen of Perseus,' 
cried Bufton, and he thereupon told his friend all 
that he had heard from Annie — of Matt Watson's 
strange magnanimity, of his pitiful parting from 
the woman he loved, and of his extraordinary 
generosity in ofFering her everything he possessed. 
Somerset was startled and impressed. 

' Poor devil !' he murmured ; then, with a shake 
of the head and a tremor in his voice, he added : 
' Very possibly he'll change his mind ; but, in any 
case, I shan't change mine. He has resigned his 
claim, however, and Annie is now morally free to 
do as she pleases,' 

'She is still the man's wife,' returned Bufton, 
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'and she herself now feels that she is bound to 
him by gratitude, if not by affection. It lies with 
you whether she is to degrade herself ftirther in her 
own and the world's opinion, or to make a fool of 
herself in your company. If you're the man I 
hope you are, you'll not tempt her. Leave her to 
decide for herself.' 

Several days passed, and Annie came every day 
to the studio. A great struggle was going on in 
her heart, as well as in that of her lover ; but the 
struggle was no longer a stormy one, and reason 
was gradually subduing impulse. The interviews 
of the two were now very sweet and peaceful. 
Not a word was uttered concerning the future. 
Both Somerset and Annie seemed to feel for the 
first time that they were meeting on terms of 
honour, and that any strong exhibition of passion 
would be disloyal. 

At the end of a week Somerset was up and 
about, in so far as he was able to take some long 
carriage-drives. Sometimes Annie and Bess ac- 
companied him, at others Bufton or Leroy, On 
the borders of the little group of Bohemians 
hovered Mrs. Somerset, like a hen which has dis- 
covered that it has hatched a duckling, and is 
distracted on seeing it take to the water. 

The wild winter of that year was drawing to its 
close, but the weather was still tempestuous and 
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broken, and February was ushered in with one of 
the fiercest gales that had ever raged around the 
English coast. Nearly every morning brought 
the report of some casualty at sea. Then there 
came a temporary lull, followed by a recurrence of 
bad weather. The wind, which had been blowing 
persistently from the north-east, had suddenly 
swept round to the south-west, and the full force 
of the storm was being felt in the English Channel 
and at the mouth of the Thames. 

One night, after Somerset had retired, and 
Bufton was sitting up alone, Leroy, who had been 
spending the evening at the club, entered the 
studio. His face was pale, his manner agitated. 
He looked wildly at Bufton, put his finger on his 
lips, and then, after listening for a moment at the 
closed door of the little room where Somerset was 
sleeping, produced an evening paper. 

' Read that !' he whispered, pointing to a portion 
of the printed page. Bufton took the newspaper, 
and read as follows, in a column headed 'The 
Great Gale ' : 

' All ^long the Essex coast the storm raged in 
its greatest fury from Harwich to Brightlingsea, 
and thence along the English Channel. Innumer- 
able casualties are recorded. An account will be 
found in another column of the total loss of a 
Norwegian merchantman on the Goodwins, For- 
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tunately, the lifeboat was in readiness, and no 
lives were lost. At the mouth of the Thames, 
however, a terrible calamity occurred. Late last 
night signals of distress were seen from a large 
vessel which had been driven on to the dangerous 
sands of Shoeburyness. The sea was rolling 
mountains high, and the people of the district 
crowding on the shore saw, amid fitful gleams of 
moonlight, the waves sweeping over the doomed 
ship and gradually breaking her to pieces. Many 
of the poor souls on board had already been swept 
away ; the survivors had taken refuge in the 
rigging, and appeared to be frantically gesticulat- 
ing to the spectators on shore. Two or three 
attempts had been made to launch the lifeboat, 
but the seas were terrific and the crew short- 
handed. At last one or two fishermen from 
Leigh volunteered. Among them was a seafaring 
man who had been living for some time in the 
neighbourhood. To this man, more than any of 
the rest, the successful launching of the boat was 
due ; for he not only encouraged the men when, 
they shrank back, but forwarded their brave work 
with what seemed a giant's strength. On coming 
near the doomed vessel, however, it was found 
impossible to approach close enough to take off 
the survivors on board. It was then that the man 
we have already mentioned volunteered to swim to 
the wreck with a cord communicating with the 
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lifeboat ; and this feat of heroism he actually 
accomplished, with the result that the life-saving 
apparatus, rope and cradle, was attached to the 
rigging, and one by one the shipwrecked persons 
were passed on to the lifeboat, which hung by. 
Several persons perished, but the majority, fifteen 
souls in all, were saved. The man to whom, 
under Providence, they owed their lives was the 
last to leave the vessel, and he had just sprung 
towards the cradle when the entire wreck broke up, 
and he was swept into the sea. A little later he 
was picked up by the lifeboat near the spot where 
the wreck had disappeared ; he was' still living, 
but dangerously wounded, having been struck by 
a fragment of the splintered mast, and before the 
lifeboat reached the shore he was a dead man. 

' Later Particulars. — On inquiry this 
morning, we have learned that the name of the 
courageous sailor who lost his life last night while 
aiding the heroic efforts of the lifeboat's men was 
Matthew Watson, and that he was a native of 
Gravesend. He had only recently returned from 
America, where he had gained a not inconsiderable 
fortune at the gold-diggings, and had been on a 
visit to some relations on Can vey Island.' 

Bufton and Leroy looked at each other, too 
touched and stupefied to utter a word. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



CONCLUSION. 



More honoured and beloved in his death than in 
his life, Matt Watson — or, if we must use the 
horrible phrase current in modern newspapers, 
his 'remains' — lay cold and coffined in one of 
the rooms of a little inn on the shore at Leigh. 
He had been carried there under the direction of 
Job Endell ; for he was to be buried in Leigh 
Churchyard, almost within a stone's-throw of the 
estuary of the Great River. The rumour of his 
heroism had spread all over the neighbourhood, 
and crowds of seamen, fishermen, and country- 
folk of both sexes filled the narrow streets of the 
little shrimping village, and passed through the 
room which was being used as a mortuary. 

Early in the afternoon of the day after the news 
had reached the studio Annie had arrived at Shoe- 
buryness, accompanied by Bufton and Leroy. 
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Somerset would have also been one of the party, 
but a little reflection had shown him that it would 
be more delicate and wise to stay away. From 
Shoeburyness the three had driven on to Leigh, 
and almost the first person they encountered on 
entering the village was Job Endell. 

In answer to their inquiries, the old man 
described somewhat garrulously the course of 
events which had culminated in the sailor's 
heroism and tragic death. His manner towards 
Annie was a little reproachfiil, yet not unsym- 
pathetic. 

'Arter you left that day,' he said, without 
alluding further to the circumstances which had 
led to the parting, ' me and the old woman come 
back to the Lobster Smack, and found Matt sitting 
alone by the fire ; and when he told us you'd 
parted, the missis she begun to cry out against 'e ; 
for she was angry, Annie, and thought you should 
have stayed with him you'd married. But Matt 
bade her be quiet, and told her straight that you'd 
gone away with his own free-will and consent. 
He seemed dazed like and wonderful quiet, like a 
man who's had a knock-down blow. Poor chap ! 
he was dreadful cut up in hip 'art, for he was 
fonder o' you, Annie, than of his own life.' 

' I know that !' cried Annie, sobbing. ' I shall 
never forgive myself for leaving him as I did.' 
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'Well, he kept quiet like that for the whole 
day and the night arter ; and what was curious to 
me, knowing his ways, he never took a drop o' 
drink. Next mornin' he axed me to go over with 
him to Gravesend, and o' course I went ; and what 
do you think it was for ? 'Twas to see the lawyer, 
and to fix it all right about his money, my dear. 
It's all yourn still, Annie — left to you in a will 
quite reg'lar ; and he didn't forget me neither, 
nor my old woman, tho' he'd remembered us afore. 
Ah, he was the right sort, was Matt Watson ; and 
though it was alius a word and a blow with him, he 
bore malice to no man, and never forgot his friends.' 

'After that?' interposed Bufton, seeing that 
Annie was too distressed to speak. 

' Arter that, I says to him, " Mate," says I, 
" shall I go arter Annie, and talk to her, and try 
and persuade her to come back? She's only a 
gel," says I, " and p'r'aps she don't know her own 
mind." Well, he wouldn't hear o' that — he was 
too proud, though I could see he was downright 
miserable and lonesome. Then I axed him what 
he meant to do. He wasn't quite clear about 
that, but I think he'd a notion of going back to 
sea, and never coming home no more.' 

Job paused. They had been walking on slowly 
together, and were now near the door of the little 
inn on the water-side. 
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' Well, we went back to Canvey together, and 
my old woman did all she could to cheer him up, 
as if she'd been his own mother. He didn't seem 
to fret much, but he'd talk werry little, and he'd 
sit for hours smoking and looking at the fire. 
Most days he'd go walking alone all over the 
island, and strolling along the sea-wall and looking 
out at the sea, and sometimes he was out almost 
till break o' day. The night the big storm came 
he didn't come back at all, and me and the missis 
was terrible anxious, fearing some harm might ha' 
come to him. Then at last we got news that he'd 
been away down at Shoebury, and there I found 
him yesterday — leastways, what was left of him — 
lying dead and broken on the seashore.' 

They entered the crowded inn. It was speedily 
whispered round that Annie was closely related to 
the deceased man, so folk made way for her, and 
she was shown at once into the room where Matt 
was lying. Leroy was following, but Bufton drew 
him softly back. 

' Leave them alone,' Bufton whispered ; ' our 
place isn't there now they're having their last 
meeting.' He added, as he walked with Leroy to 
the outer door of the inn : ' A new turn to the 
old fable, isn't it? This time Andromeda is a 
modern missie, our friend Perseus a bit of a prig, 
but the Monster has turned out to be a Man.' 
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Meanwhile Annie stood alone in the death-room, 
looking down sadly through a mist of tears on the 
face of Matt Watson. 

As the mist cleared away and she saw more 
clearly, she was astonished and awestruck at what 
she beheld ; for it seemed to her that the darkness 
of years had passed, and the face she looked upon 
was quite young, just as she remembered it when 
a child. How peaceful Matt looked ! how 
thoughtfiil and still ! His hair and beard had 
been smoothed and arranged by some gentle 
hand ; the wild, weather-beaten features were 
composed ; the heavy lids lay softly over the 
dark eyes. He might have been only asleep, 
he looked so calm. The great rings were still 
in his ears, and on his waxen hands, which were 
crossed upon his breast, the tattoo-marks were still 
faintly visible. 

She bent forward and kissed him on the fore- 
head, which was cold as ice. Then her heart 
seemed to break within her, and she knelt by the 
coffin sobbing pitifully. Her old dread and 
physical repulsion had passed away for ever. She 
seemed to have lost her only friend. 

THE END. 
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vol. Where two or more units are bound 
in one volume the price in wrapper re- 
iiiains 8d. per unit, i.e., two cost 15. 41/. 
three cost 25. ; four cost 2s. 8d. In cloth 
the additional cost is /[d. for the first, and 
id. for each succeeding unit™* i.e., one 
unit costs is, ; tW'O coSt is. gd. ; three 
zs. 6d ; four 31. 3i/, 

J. Molifere: Le Misanthrope. 

2. Moli^re: I^es Fcmmes savantes. 

-3. Corneille: LeCid. [thode, 

4. JDescartes: Discours de la me- 
5-6. Dante : Divina Commedia I. : 
inferno. 

7. Boccaccio: Decameron: Prima 
giornain. 

fi. Calderon : La vida es suetlo. 

9. Restlf de la Bretonne: L'an 

2COO. 

10, Camoes: OsLusiadas: Canto I., 1 1 
ir. Racine: Atlialie. 
12-i'?. Fatrarca : Rerum vulgarium 
fragnienta. [PurgatoHo 

16-17. Pante; Divina Con>me.dia II.: 
]fi-2o. TiUier : Uon oncle Benjamin. 
01- 22, ^ocoacoio • Depameron : S^CQqda 
tiiornata. 

93-24, Beaum^vchals ; I^e @avbi«r de 

beviile. 



BIBLIOTHECA ROMAmCA—coJtiinued. 
25. Camoes: OsUisiadas : IH., IV. 
26-28. Alfred de Musset : Comedies et 
Provei bes 
20. Corneille : H&race. 
30-31. Dante; Divina Commedia III.: 

Paradiso. 
33-^4. Provost: Manon Lescaut. 
3S-36. CEuvres de Francois Villon. 
37-39. CuiUemde Castro: Las Mcce- 
dades del Cid, I., Il^gr, 
40. Dante; La Vita Nuova. 
41-44. Gervantes: 5 Novelas ejemplares. 

45. Camoes: OsLusiada3:V.VI., VII. 

46. Moli^re; L'Avare. 

47. Petrarca: ITrionfi. [giornata 
48-49. Boccaccio ; Decameron : Terza 

50. Corneille: Cinna. 
51-52 Camoes : Os Lusiadas : VHI.,IX., X. 
53-54 La Chanson de Roland. 
55-5S Alfred de Musset : Premieres 
Po^sifis, 
59, Boccaccio : Decameron : Quarta 
giornata. 
6o-6i. Malstre Pierre Pathelin : 

FHrcc du XV8 siecle. 
62-63. Giacomo Leopard! ; Canti. 
6465. Chateaubriand : Aiaa. 

66. Boccaccio : Decameron, Quinta 
giornata. 
67-70,. Blaise Pascal; Les Provtnciales. 



BBERCE (AMBROSE).— In the 
Midst of Life. CiownSvo, cloth, 35.61/. : 
p.8vo, bds., 2.5. ; cr. 8vo, pic. cov. js. net. 



B5NDL0SS (HAROLD), NoveU by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 
Daventry's Daughter. 
A Sower ot 'Wheat. 

Alnslle's Ju-ju. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. Od. : picture cloth, flat back. 2s- 

The Concession - hunters. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3j. 6d. j PopuLAK Edition, 
medium Svo. 6d. 



BLAKE WILLIAM) : A Critical 

study by A. C. SWINEURKE, With a 
Portrnit." Crown 8vo, buckram, Cj. net. 
The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Song of Liberty. With 
Introdi'ction by *'. G. Stokes. A Flok- 
ENCE Press Book. Crown Svo, hand- 
made paper, boards, 35. 6d. net ; parch- 
ment, 5t. net. 



BOCCACCIO.-^The Decameron. 

With a Portrait. Pott Svo. cloth, gilt 
top. 2s. net : leather, eilt edges. ?i. net. 



BODKIN (McD., K.C.) — ShTl- 
lelagh and Shamrock. Crown 

Svo, clnth, 3^. 6d. 



BORDEAUX (HBNRI). — Tlie 

Parting of the Ways. Translated by 
I.(ii;isE ■-,. HocGHTOX. Cr. 8vo. cl.. fit. ' 



BQRBNIUS (TANCRED).— The 
Painters of Vlcenza, With 15 full. 
page Pla(t,s, Deinj' 8vu„ «lolh, 7*. SU, ncfc 
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Bosses and corbels of 

EXETER CATHEDKAL. By E, K. 

PmdeauX and G. R. HOLT Shafto. 
Wiih Illustrations. Demy 8vo. clolh, 
7^. 6rf. net , 

BOS WELL'S AUTOBld^- 
GRAPMY. By Percv Fitzgerald. 
\V ith 8 illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, i aj. 6d. net. 



BOURQET (PAUL).— A Living 

Lie. Translated by John Dh Vu.liers. 

■ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap 

Edition, picture cover, i^. net. 



BOYLE CF.).-Chronicles of No- 
Man's Land. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 



BRAND (JOHN).— Observations 

on Popular Antiquities. Wnh the 

Additions oi Sir Henkv Ellis. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 35. 6d. 



BRAYSHAW (J. DODSWORTH). 
— Slum Silhouettes : Stories of London 
Life. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 



BREWER'S (Rev. Di;.) Diction. 

arles. Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6rf. net each, 
TheReadev'sHandbook of Famous 

Names in Fiction, Allusions, 

RefSFences, Proverbs, Plots, 

Stories, and Poems, 
A Dictionary of Miracles : Imitative, 

Realistic, and Dogmatic. " 



BREWSTER (Sir DAVIDl, 

Worlcs by. Post 8vo, cloth, 45. Gd. each. 
Kore Worlds than One : Creed of 

Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
The Martyrs of Science: Galileo, 

Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 
IiBtters on Natural Magic. With 

numerous Illustrations. 



BRI DOE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: includin,? 
the PORTLAND CLcn Code. By RoaERT 
HAHIMOND. Fcap. Svo. cloth, gj. bd. n et. 

BRIDGE (J. S C.).— From Island 

to Empire; A History of theBxpansion of 
England by Force of Arms. With Mars 
aud Plans. Large crown 8vo,cloth;65.net. 



BROWNING'S (ROBT.) POEMS. 

Large fcap. 4to, cloth. 6s. net each ; Large 
Paper Edition, parchment, 125. 6rf.net 
each.— Also an Edition in the St.Martin's 
Library, post vSvo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 
■ leather, 3?. net each. 

Plppa Passes; and Men and 
Won%en. With 10 Plates in Colour 
after E, Fortescue Brickdile. 

Dramatis Persona ; and Dramatic 
Romances and liyrics. With to 
Plates in Colour after E.F. Brickdai.k 



BRYDEN (H. A.).— An Exiled 

Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
Crohpton, R.I. Crown Svo, cloth, js. 6d. 



BRYDQES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

5am at Home. With 91 Illusts, Post 
gvo, must, boards, aj, ; cloth limp, v,6U, 



BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poeiiis 

and Novels by. 
Ihe Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan. 2 Vols., crown 
Svo, buckram, witli Portrait Ftontispieoe 
to each volume, 12;, 



Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 2j. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. With 11 IlUistra- 

tions by F. Barnard. 
Lady Kilpatrlck. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline, 
liove Me for Bver. 
Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor. 
The New Abelard. | Rachel Dene. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Iiinne. 
Woman an d the Ma n. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 

Popular Editions, medittm Svo, 6d. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
Gcd and the Man. 
Foxglove Man or. 

The Shadonr of the Sword. Large 
Type, Fine Paper Edition. Pott Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s, net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan 
aiid Henry Murray. Crown Svo, cloth, ' 
with Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 
3s. 6d. , post Svo, illustrated boards, 2;. 



BURTON (ROBERT). — The 

Anatomy of Melancholy. With ti 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy Svo, 
cloth, ys.td 



CAINB (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 6d. each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, .2s. each; cloth limp, 
2s, 6d. each, 

The Shadomr of a Grime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

Also Library Editions of the three novels, 
crown Svo, cloth. 6s. each ; CHEAP POPU- 
LAR Editions, medi um Svo.portrait cover, 
6d. each , and the Fine Paper Edition 
of The DeemBter, pott Svo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s.net ■, leHther. gilt edges, 3 j. net. 



CAMERON (V, LOVETT).-The 
Cruise of the 'Black Prince' 
Privateer. Cr. Svo, cloth, with 2 Illus- 
trations by P. Macnab 31. 6i<, ; post Svo, 
picture boards, 2s. 



CANCER. THE ENZYME 

TREATIMENT OP. By John Beard, 
D.Sc. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. net. 



CANZIANi (ESTELLA).— Cos- 
tumes, traditions, and 5anBS of 
Savoy. AVith 50 Illustrations in C<>lour, 
and many in Line, b* the Author. Demy 
4tu, cloth, zis, net ; Tellum, 31;, 6tl, ae{, 



CHAttO & WlNbtls, PUBLisMfekS, 



CARLYLE (THOMAS).-=^0n the 

Choice ol Books. Post 8vo, cloth, is.td. 

Carroll (LEWIS), Books by. 
Altoe la' tHronderland. Witii iz 
Coloured sxiA many Line Illustrations by 
MiLLICENT SOWERBY. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
Feadlng the Ml,nd, With a Preface 
by W. H. DRAPUR. Post 8vo, boards, 
"Is, net : leatiier, 2t. net. 



CARRUTH (HAYDENr.— TheAd- 
ventures of Jones. With 17 lUusis. 
Fcap. 8vo. picture cover, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 



CASTELLANE (MARQUIS DE)- 

—Men and Things of IWy Time- 

Trausl.^t'ri ,l?y A. Teixeira de Mattos- 
With 13 Portr.aits. Demv 8vo, cl., 6s. nel. 



CHAPMAN'S (QEORGEl Works, 

Vol. I.. Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones. — Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with'Essav by A, C. 
Swinburne.— Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols. 
crown 8v\ cloth,'';?,?. 6(?. each. 



CHILD'S BOOK of VERSES, A. 

With Illustrations in Colour by Jessie 
WiLLCOX Smith, f^rown 4to, pictorial 
clolh, 3S. 6d. net. ** 



CHATF1ELD-TAYL0R(H. C ).- 

Faine's Pathway. Cr. 8vo.. cloth, 6s. 



CHAUCER for Childfen: A Qol 

den Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 'With 
8 C(Slju«d Platei and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to. clo.thv 3s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schtiols. With the Story 
of his Times and his W.ork. By Mrs. 
H. R, Haweis. Demy Svo, cloth. '2s. 6rf. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales. Printed in black-letter upon 
hand-made paper. With Illustrations by 
Ambrose Dudley. Fcap. 4to, decorated 
cloth, red top, zj. prf, net. 

•«* See also The King's Classics, p. 16, 



CHESNEY (WEATHERBY), 

Novel's by, Cr, Svo, clotli, 3,-. 6(i, each 
Thtf Gable-man. 
The Romance of a Queen. 
The Claimant, 



CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of; with an Analysis of the Openings. 
By HOWARD Staunton. .Ediled by 
K. 3. Worjiald. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
The Minor Tactics of Chess : A 
^Treatise On the Deployment of the 

■ Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
By F. K. Young and E. C. Howell. 

' Loiig fcap 8vd, cloth, '2s. td. 
TMb Hastings Chess Tournament. 
The Authorised Account of the 230 Games 
played Aug. -Sept., 1S95. With Annota- 
flons by Pillsbury. Lasker, Tarrasch, 
■ ■ Steinitz, schifeers, Teichmann, Bar- 
dbl&bbn, blacebuiinb. gunsberg, 
TINSLBY, Mason, and Albin ; Biographi- 
cal Sketches, and 22 Portraits. Eclited by 
H, F, CHESHIRE. CroWR8vo, cloth, ss. 



CLARE (AUSTIN) By the Rise 

of the River, Crown Svo, cl oth. 3s. 6< 

CLAYTON UVIARQARET), Books 

for Children by. - - ' 

Camping In the Forest. With 12 

Coloured Illusts., and many in Line, by 

the Author. Fcap 4to, cl)th, 3.s. dd. net. 
Amabel and Crispin. With inany 

riusli^ations. Demy 8vo doth-.'^s:64- net. 



CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), NovSls 

by. Post~ 8vo, cl. 3s. 6d. ea ; bd'^, 2s. ea. 
Pdul F^rroU. 
Why Paul FerroU Killed his Wife. 



CLODD (EDWARD). -^ Myths 
and Dreams. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. 



COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A,). 
-Jonathan Swift. Cr. 8vo,-ci., 3s. M. 



COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

FRANCES), Novels by. Cr.Svo, cl., 
?.s. 6d. eaclv: post Svo, iilu'Jtd. bds,. 2s. each, 

From Midnight tO Midnight. 

You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Thd Vill age Comedy. | Frances 
Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Tran smtgration. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

Sweet Anne Pag^. 

Sweet and Twenty. 



COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by, 

Cr, Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. each : post Svo, picture 
boards, 2s. dach f cl.limn. as; 6d. each. 

Antonina. I Basil. | Ride and Seek 

The' Woman in IVhlte. 

The Moonstone. | Man and 'Wife; 

The Dead Seoret. I After Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. 
' No Name I My Miscellanies. 

Armadale. | . Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs:? r The Black Bobe. 

The New Itagdalen. . 

Frozen Deep, | A Rogue's Iiife, 

The lia-w and the laady. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel, , 

The Fallen I/eaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter, 

Heart and Science. I "I Say Ho." 

The BvU Genius. J Uttle Movels. 

The Iiega cy of Cain, | Blind Love. 

Popular Eomo.Ns, medium Svo.M. each. 

Antonina. | Poor Miss Finch. 

The IVoman in 'White. 

The Law and the Lady, 

Moonstone; I The New Magdalen, 

The Dead Secret. I No Name. 

Man and Wife" | Armadale. 

The Hau nted Hotel. I B lind Love. 

The Woman in White. Large Type, 

Fine Paper Edition. Pott 8vo,' cloth, 

™J5''U°P' "-ne' ■ leather, giltedges, 3s.net. 

The Frozen Deep. Large Type Edit. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, u. net, 
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COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 
Novels by. 

The Cure of Souls. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2j. 

The Red Sultan. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3s. td. ; post Svo, Illustrated boards, 2s, 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. (id. 



COLQUHOUN (M. J.).— Every 

Inch a Soldier. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3J. 6rf.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2S. 



COLT-BREAKINQ, Hints on. By 

W. M. Hutchison. Ct. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

COLTON (ARTHUR). — The 
Belted Sees. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 



COLVILL (HELEN H.).— The 
Incubus. Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. 



COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 
1906: Who pays, to whom, to 
what, and when it is applicable; 

By A. Clement Edwards, M.P. Crown 
Svo, IS. net: cloth", 15. 6d. n^t. 



COMPTON(HERBERT),Noyelsby. 
The Inimitable Mrs. Masslng- 

ham. Crown Svo, cloth, 3i. 6d.; Popu- 
lar Edit ion, medium Svo , 6rf. 
Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. each. 

The Wilful Way. 

The Queen can do no Wrong. 

To Defeat the Bnds of Justice. 



COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 

Grown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
Oeoffory Hamilton. 
The Marquis and Pamela. 



CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, z^. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s. fid. each. 
Pretty Miss NeYlllaj 
A BiroT of Passage. | Mr. Jervia. 
Diana Barringtoni 
Two Masters. j Interference. 
A Family Llkenessi 
A Third Person. | Proper Pride; 
Village Tales & Jungle Tragedies. 
The Real Iiady Hilda. 
Married or Single? 

'To Let." 

Crown iivo, cloth, 33* bd. each, , 
In the Kingdom of Kerry, . . 
Miss Balmalne's Past. 
Jason. I Beyond the; Pale, 

Terence; Wish 6 Ulusts. by S. Paghi. 
The Cat's-paw. - With 12 Illustrations. 
The Spanish Necklace. With 3 

Illusts.byF.PEGftAM.— AlsoaChcapEtl., 

w(ithout I lliists., picture co ver,. 15. net.. 

Crown Svo, cloth,- 3s. 6d. each : post Svo, . 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 
Infatuati on. | Some One Else; 
Popular Editions, medium Svo. 6 i. each, 
Proper Pride. | The Cat's-paw, 
Diana Barrington. 
Pretty Miss Nevilla. 
A Bird df Passage. 
Beyond the Pale. 
A Family Iilkeness. 
Miss Balmalne's Past, (Cr. Svo.) 
Married or Single? 
The Real I,ady Hildti. ' 
The Spanish Hecklacq, 



C O R N W A L L.— Popular 
Romances of the West o( England : 

The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old CornwalL- Collected by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. With two Plates by 
GEORdE Cruikshank. Cr.Svo, cl., ys.bd. 



CRADDOCK (C. EQBERT), by. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. td. ; 

post Svn, Illustrated boards, 2s. 
His Vanished Star. Crown Svo, 

cloth, M. td. 
The ISrindfall. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3j. 6rf. ; Cheap Edition, cloth, is. net. 



CRIM (MATT),— Adventures of 

a Fair Rebel. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. td. ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

CROCKETT (S, R.) and others,— 

Tales of our Coast. By S. K. 

Crockett, Gilebrt, Parker, Harold 
Frederic, ' Q.,'and W. Clark Russell. 
With 13 lUnstratlons by Frask Bi^ang- 
■^VjJi. 9rown Svo, ^lolii, a«, 6(it 



CROSS (HELEN R.).— Aunt 

Mafia' s Dressing- table, A Book for 
Children to Paint in and to Kead, with 
IDustraiionp. Square Svo.boards, i.e. net. 



CROSS (MARGARET B.), Novels 

by. Crown 3vo, cloth, ts. each. . 
A Question of Means. ■ 
Opportunity. With Fironfispiece by 

Hilda B. Wiener. 
Op to Perrin'a. . -_^ 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC AL- 
MANACK. Complete in Two Series : 
the First (rom 1S35 to 1S43 ; the 
Second, from 1844 to 1853. With many, 
hundred Woeflculs and Steel Plates by 
George Cruikshank and- otbeis. Two 
Vols., crown Svo, ploth, 3j. net each. 



CUMMINQ (C. F. GORDON), 
Works by. Demy Svo, cloth, 6j. each. 

In the Hebrides. With 24 Illustrations. 

In the Himalayas, and on the 
Indian Plains. With 42 Illustrations, 

Two Happy Years in Ceylani 
With 28 llUislrallons. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. Fronlis. 



CUSSANS(JOHN E.).— A Hand- 
book of Heraldry! including instttic- 
tions for Tracing Pedijjrees, Deciphering 
Ancient MSS., &c. With 408 Woodcut? 
^ncl^Colid, Plates, Cro™ ?Vfli dot!}! ^. 



s 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



DANBY (FRANK).— A Coquette 

In Cr&pe. Foolscap 8vo, picture cover 
6d, ; cloth, Is, net 



DAUDET (ALPHONSE). — The 

Evangelist; or. Port Salvation. 

Cr. 8vo. cloth. 3^ td. ; post 8vo, bds.. 2S 



DAVENANT (FRANCIS).— Hints 

for Parents on Choice of Profe.sslon 
for their Sons. Crown 8vo, 15. ftd. 



DAVIDSON (H. C.). — M,r. Sad- 
ler's Daujrhters. Cc. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6f2. 
Cheap Editiov, cloth, i;. ntt. 



DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 
Works by, Cr, Svo, u. ea.: cl,. is, 6d. ea. 

One Thanaancl Medical Mazime 
and Supgioal Hints. 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide, 

Tiia Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Poods tor the Fat). With Chapters 
on the Tr eatment of Gout by Diet. 

Aids to L ongH fe . Cr.S vo. 2s, ; cl.2s.6d. 

Wine and Health: How to enjoy 
both. Crown Svo. cloth, r^. 6rf. 



DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ench. 
The Poet and the Pierrot. 
The Princess & the Kitchen->mald. 



DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 

Crusoe. With 37 lUusts. by George 
Cruikshank, Pott 8vo, cloth, ^ilt top, 
2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3.?. tiet. 



DE MILLE (J AMES).— AStrange 
Manuscript found in a Copper 
, . .;CyHndler. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 19 
'Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, 3s. 6d, 
post Svo; illustrated boards. 2s. 



DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 

History of. By Abtiiur W. Ci,a\ den, 
M,A. With Illus.Demy 8vo,cl,,l05.Cii. net. 

Devon : Its IrIoopIai6d5, Streams, 
and Coasts, By Lady Rosalin-d 
NOHTHCOTE. Illustrated in Colours by 
F. I, WiDGKRT, Fcap. 4(0. cl., 20s. net. 

Folk Rhymes ot Devon : Notices of 
tie Metrical Sayings found in the Lore 
of th; People. By William Choss'inu. 
Demy Svo, cl ^th. 45, d/i. net. 



DEWAR (G. A. B.).- The Airy 

Way. Crown 8vo. ctoth,Cs, net. 



DEWAR (T. R.). — A Ramble 

Round the Qlobe. With 220 Illustra' 
(ions. Crown Svo, cloth, "/s. 6d. 



DICKENS (CHARLES), The 
Speeches of. With a Portrait. Pott 
Svo. ciotli. 2^. net ; leather, 35. net. 
The Pocket Charles Dickens : Pass- 
ages chosen by Alfred H. Hyatt, 
■ 'l6mo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, gilt.gg. net 



DICTIONARIES. 

A Dictionary of the Drama. B> 

W. Davenpokt Adams. Vol. I. (A 10 G) 
Demy Svo, clolh, los. Od, net. 



DlCTlOttARlES—amtmued. 
The Reader's Handbook of 

Famous Names in Fiction, 

Allusions, References, Pro. 

verbs. Plots, 8tories,and Poems. 

By Kev. E. C, Brewer, LL,D, Crown 

Svo, clnth, 3J, 6d. net. 
A Dictionary of Itllraclea, 

Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, By 

Rev. E. C, Brewer, LL,D. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 3*, 6rf. net, * 

Familiar Allusions. Ey William A. 

and CilARLES G, WHEELER. Dcmy Svo, 

cloth. y.t. 6(f, net. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great 

Men. With H storical ana Explanatory 

Notes by Samuel A, Bent, A.M. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 7j. 6d. 
The SlangDlctionary : Etymological, 

Histoi'ical, and Anecdotal, Crown 6vo, 

cloth, 6*. nd. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases; A 

Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, j-nd Out- 

of-the-Way , Matters. Bv Ei.iezer 

Edwards. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. bd. 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 

Crown Svo, bucltram, 6s each. 
Four French nromen. With Portraits. 
ESighteenth Century Vignettes. 
In Three Series, each 6s. ; also Finl'- 
PAPEK Editions, pott Svo, cloth, 2s. net 
eac!) ; leather, 3,?, net each, , 
A Palad'n of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With 2 lilusSrat-ons. 
Side-walk Studies. With' 3 Illusts. 
Old Kensington Palace, and -oilier 

Papers. With 6 Illustrations. 
At Prior Park, and other I'apers, With 
6 Illnslrations. 



DONOVAN (DICiq, Detective 

stories by. Post Svo, illustrated 

b(j.irds, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
In the Qrlp of the LaWi 
I.iDk by Link, j Caaght at Last; 
From Information Received. 
Susnidon Aroused. 

Riddles Read. 

Cr. Svo, cl., 3^. bd. each ; picture cl„ 2s. ea. ; 

post Svo, boards, 2s. ea ; cloth, 2s, bd, ea. 
The Man from Manchester. 
The Myst ery of Jamaic a Terrace. 

Crown 8vo, cloth.-3v, bd, each. 

Deacon £rodle : or, Behind the Mask. 

Tyler Tat lock, Private Detective. 

Cr.Svo, cl„ 31. bd, ea. ; pict. cl., flat bk. 21. ea. 

Tne Records of Vincent Trill. 

Tales of Terror. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3.5. bd. each ; post Svo, 

boards, 2s, each ; cloth limp, 2s. bd. each 
Chronicles ofMiohaelDanevltch.' 
Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
W^ho Po isoned Hetty Du ncan? 
Crtjwn Svo, picture cloth, 21. each ; post Svo, 

illust, b<s,.2i.each: cloth limp, as. bd. ea. 
Wanted ! I The Man .Annto. 
Dark Deeds. Crown Svo, clolh limp, 

2s, 6,;. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2f. 
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DiXON (W.WILLMOTT), Novels 

by. Crown 8vn, cloth, 35. f'd. each. 
The Sogue of Rye. [ King Hal. 



DOWLINQ-*, RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran 's Money. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3$. 6d. 



DOYLE (A. CONAN).— The Firm 
of Girdlestone. Crown 8vo, clot h,3£. td 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

lidited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vj, 
cloth. Willi Portra ts. is. fid. per Vol. ■ 

Ben Jonson's Wovks. With Notes, 
Critical aud Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical ilemoir by WILLIAM GiFFORD. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's mTorks. Three Vols. Vol. 
I. contains the Plays complete; Vol. II,. 
Poems and Minor Ti anslations, with an 
Essay by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., 
TranslaCions of the Iliad and Odyssey 

Blarlowe's ISTorks. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. From Gifford s 
Text. One Vol. 



DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 
Children. Kpyal 32mo, cloth, is. nel 
each , 

1. The Flamp, The Amelioratcr, 
and The Sohool-boy's Appren- 
tice. By E. V. LtlcAS. 

3. The Bad Family. By Mrs. 
Fen- wick. 

S. The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. By Helen Bannekman. 
Illustrated in colours. 

7. A Floiorer . Book. Illustrated in 
colours by NELLIE BENSON. 

8. The Pink Knight. P.y J. R. Mon 
SELL. Illustrated :n colours. 

9. The Iilttle Clown. By T. Cobb. 

10. A Horse Book. By MarvTourtel. 
Ilhistraled in colours. 

11. Liittle People: an Alphabet. By 
Henry Mayer and T. W. H. Crosland. 
Illustrated in colours. 

12. A Dog Book. By Ethel Bicknell. 
With Pictures in colours by CARTON 
Moore Park. 

14. ThelilttleGlrlLost. ByE.RAPER. 

15. DoUles. By Richard Hunter. 
IlluNtrated in colours by Rt'TK COBB. 

16. TheBadMrs.Olnger. By Honor 
C. APPLE) ON. Illustrated in colours. 

IT Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 
ciples. Illustrated in colours. 

18. Iiittle White Barbara. By 
Eleanor March. Illustrated in colours. 

20. TowlockB and his Wooden 
Horse. By Alice M. Appleto.\, 
Illus. in colours by Honor C. Appleton. 

21. Three I.lttle Foxes. By Mary 
TOURTEL. Illustrated in colours. 

22. The Old Uan's Bag. By r. W. 
H. Crosland. Ulus. bv ]. R. Monsell. 

23. Three Little Goblins. ' By M. 
G. TAGtiART. Illustrated in colours. 

25. More Dollies. By Richard Hdn- 
fER. Illus, in colours by Ruth Cobb. 



DUMPY BOOKS— continued. 

Royal .:(2mo, cloth. Is. net each. 
26. Iiittle Yellow Waug-lo. By M. 

C. Bell. Illustrated in coiouis, 
28. The Sooty Kan. By E. B. 
Mackinn<in and Eden Coybke. Illus. 

30. Bosallna. Illustrated in colours by 
Jean c. Archer. 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 
Illustrated in colours by LENA and Noi> 
MAN Ault. 

33. Irene's Christmas Party. B> 
Richard Hun'tek Ilms. by liUTH Cobb 

39. The Little Soldier Book. By 
Jessie Pope. Illustrated in colours by 
*He.\hy Mayer. 

35. >rhe Dutch Doll's Ditties. By 
0. Aubrey Moore. 

36. Ten Little Mlgger Boys. By 
Nora Cask. 

37. HumptyDumpty's Little Son. 
By Helen R. Cross. 

3B. Simple Simon. By Helen R. 

Cross. Illusirated in colours. 
39. The Little Frenchman. By 

Eden Coybee. Illustraied in colours by 

K. J. Fricer.i. 
iO. The Story of an Irish Potato. 

By l.Il.Y ScHOFIKLD. lUust. in colours. 



DUNCAN(SARA JEANNETTE), 

Books by. Cr, 8vo. cloth, 7^. dd. each. 
A Social Departure. With 11 1 

Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
An American Oirl in London. 

With So Illustrations by F. H. Townsknd. 
The Simple Adventures of a 

Memsa hib. With 37 Il lustrations. 

Vernon's Aunt, With 47 Illustrations, 
Crown 8 vn, cloth, 3f. td. 



DUTT (ROMESH C.)-— England 

and India: Progress during. One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo,' cloth. 2.!. 



EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 
A Point of Honour, Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, zs. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

^s. fid. : po«t 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A Plaster Saint. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3$. 6d. 



EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 

Words, Pacts, and Phrases: A Die. 
tionary of Cnrious,Quaint,and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters . Crow n 8vo, cl oth, 3s. 6d. 

EQQLESfON (tDWARD).— 

Roxy. Post 8vO) illusti H\ti\ boards, zs. 



EQERTON (Rev. J. C.J.- 
Sussex Folk and Sussex Vtkys.. 

With Four Illusts. Crown 8yo, cloth, Ss, 



ELIZABETHAN VERSE, The 

Book of. Edited with Notes by Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. With 
Frontisp.ece and Vignette. Small cr. 8vo, 
clot ', ss. t^d. net ; vellum gilt, 7j. 6d. net. 



ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris: 

- Recollections of Louis Philippe and Jtht 
Empire, Crown 8»o, buckram, 31. fi^. 
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CHATTO & VVINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



EPISTOL/E OBSCURORUM 
VlroruBi (isiS-'S^Z). Latin Text, 
with Tr.iDsliiti' '11, Nuttis, 5'c.. by F. G. 
.Stokes. .Royal 8vo.,bncl{ram, 25^. net. 



EVERYMAN : A Morality. 

With II ustralions by AMI5R0SE Dudi,ky. 
Printed on pure rag paper. Fcap, 4to, 
decorated clot h, red lop, 2s, 6d. net. 

EYES, Our; How to Preserve. By 

John BROWNtNR. Crown 8vn, cloth, Is. 



FAIRY TALES FROM 

TUSCANY. By Isabella M. Andek- 
TON. ' Square 161710. clnth, is. ''ft'.* 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

cellaneous Information, including Cele- 
brated St;atties, y Paintings, Palaces, 
Count!;y Seals, Ruins. Churches, - Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Naiut-at Curiosities, &c, 
By W. A. and C- G. Wheeler. Demy 
Svn., cloth 7s. td. net. ^_^_ 



FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 

of Great Men. By S. A. Bent, A.M. 
- Crown Svoj cloth, 7j. 6rf. 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

. ■. by. Post'Svo, clotH, 4.J, 6rf. each. 

7he .Chemical History of a 

Candle i Lectures delivered before a 

Juvenile Audience. Edited fay William 

,.|^'- Crqokes. F.CS. With mimenvis Illu<ils. 

On the VaTious Forces of Nature, 

t..and their Relations to each 

~. other. Edited by William crookes, 

K.C.S. With IIKtstrations. 



FARKAR (F.W,, D.D.).— Ruskin 

as a ReH^rious Teacher. Square 
iOmo, clo'h, with Frontispiece, 15. u.-t. 



PENN (Q. MANVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. td. each ; 
.postSvo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
The New Mistress. ' 
Witness to the Deed. 
The Tiger Ijlly. 
•The Whi te Virgin. 

Crown 8vo cloth, 3j. td. each. 
A Woihan laTorth Winning. 
Cursed bya Fortune. 
TheCaseof Ailsa Gray, 
commodore Junk. 
Black Blood. I In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning. 
A iduttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle. 
The master of the Ceremonlesi 
The Story of Antoiiy Grace. 
The Man with a Shadow, 
Ohe Maid's Mischief. 
She Bag of Diamonds, and Three 

' Blis of Paste. 
Running Amok. | Black Shadows. 
7he Cankerworm. 
80 lilke a Woman. 
A'^rlmsonCrime. Crown Svo, cloth, 

'. jis. td. : picture cloth. Bat back, 25. ; 
rf 'POPULAR Edition, medium Hto, td. 
Jtunnlhg Amok. Cheap Edit., is. net. 



FARRER (J. ANSON).— War: 

Three Essays. Crown Svo. cloth, is. f>d. 



FILIPPI (ROSINA).— liihallng: 

A Romance. ' Crown Svo, cloth, 6j. 



FIRiEWORK - MAKING, The 

■ Complete Art of ; or. The Pyrotechnist's 
■Jreasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 
267 lustrations. Cr. 8vo,;cloth, 3?. td . 

FISHER (ARTHUR O.).— The 

Land of Silent Feet. With a Frontis- 
piece bj G. D. Armour, Crown Svo; 
c'oth, 6«. 



FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 

Fatal Zero. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 31. OX; 
post Svo, illustrated .hoards , 2s. 

Post Svo, illiistrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Po}ly. 
The Lady of Brantome, 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy- five Brooke S treet. 

Demv Svo. cloth, I2J. 6d. net each. ! 
Bosweil's Autobiography. .With 8 

■ Plates. 
Samnel Foote: a Biography. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLEJ.— 

Popular Astronomy. Translated 
by j; ElLARD Gore, F.K.A.S. With Three 
Plates 'and 28S Illustrations. A Nkw 
EniTtON. Mediu'n Svo, cloth. iot.6rf. 



FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS 

(Thei, Set in the beautiful Florknce 
TM'K designed for Messrs ChaVto & 
WixDus by Mr. Herbeht P. Horne. 
Printed on hand-iyade paper, and taste- 
fully bound, 

TheRomauntefthe RoH. 'With Ooloured 
ColloL.vi)e Illustrations by Keith 'Henukh- 
SON and KoRMAN Wilkinsos. This volume 
is now out of print ; hut see p. "4 for another 
Ed ill. n set in Oaslou Old-f&ce Type, with the 
same IllnBtrations. 

ViFtflnibaa Puarlsqne, ftc. Br E. L.Strtkn- 
«0N. With 12 llUiBi rations iii.Otiltiure(l OoIId- 
type after tlie Drawings of Norman Wit.kin- 
H'lS. CKdition limited to Zls numbered 
copies.) Crown 4to, boards, jC2 12s. 6((. net ; 
limp velUuii. £S 3s. net. 

The Fforetti of Little Floweva ojt S. 
Francis. TranslateU hy Pnif.T, W.AuNot.n 
M.A. with-jaTlhtstrationsinCoilotypefritin 
the MSS. in the LaurenttHii Library. (Milltinn 
lithited Lit 4r.^ nutnbered Copies.) 'rriiitediu 
red and l.liick. Deiny 4to, boards, 30s. net 1 
htnp vellum, 42s. net. 

Bongs befoFe- Sunrise. By at.opirxon 
CitARLES SwiNBDRKK. (Edition- liiiiUed to 
475 nuuihered copies.) Pr nted in red and 
lilnrt. Crown 4to, boards, 26». net: liuip 
vellum, SSs.uet. 

The Marriage of Beaven and Hell ; and 
A Bong of Iilberty. Uj Wii,i.i.Asr Bi.akb. 
wtih Intriidnction hy V. li. Stokes. Small 
cniwn 8V0, boards. 3«. M. net : parcUment 
Silt, gilt 1 op 5.1. net. 

Bappboi One Hundred lyrics. Br Bl.Tsa 
tJAKMAN. Small crown Svo, twards 5s. net: 
parchment pilt, 6g.net. 

Hemortale Al Malta Statue e Pltture. 
,?.",".? loo.iyta Olpta dl Florentla. 
(Kdttlon limited to 450 copies.) Demy svti 3* 
net ; limp vellum, 123. 6it net. ' 
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FLOWER BOOK (The). By 

Constance Shedley Abmfield and 
M-AXWi'Li- Armfiuld, Large fcap 4(0. 
cl., y s,6d.'nel ; parchnient .gilt. 12j.6rf.net 



FORBES (Hon, Mrs, WALTER). 

— Kumh. Crown '8vr>.c]nth. 3,t. 6fi, 



FRANCILLON (R. E,), Novels 

by. Clown 8vo, cloth, 35. fit/, each ; posi 
8yo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

One by One I A Real Queen. 

A Dog and his Shadow. 

Ropes of Sa nd., With Ill ustrations. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Romances of the Laur. 

King or K nave ? | Olympla. 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown 8vo 
cluth, is 6ii. 



FRANCO . BRITISH EXHIBI- 
TION. Profusely illustrated. Folio. 
c!o'.h silt. ]os, 6d. net. 



FRANKAU (GILBERT). -One of 

Ua : A Novel ^in Verse. . Demy. 8vo 
quarter-boards, 3.^. 6d. net. 



FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, js. (id. eacli ; 

niustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Seth's Brother's VTife, 
The liawton Girl. 



FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).— John 

Thorodyke's Cases. Illustrated by H 
M. Brock, anJ "from Photographs 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.9. 6d. 



FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 
Guide to the London Charlt*ies. 

Edited by John Lane. Published 
Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 



GARDENING BOOKS. PostSvo, 

IS. eacli ; cloth, is. 6rf. each, 
A Year's Work In Garden and 

Greenhouse. By George Glennv. 
Household Horticulture. By Tou 

andjANE Jerrold. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jerroi.d. 
Our Kitchen Garden, By To.m 

lERIiOLD. Post 8vo, cloth, is. ret. 
Vlhe-Croarlng In England. Ry 

H. M. Tod. With Illusls.. Crown 8.0, 
boards, is. nef ; cloth, is. 6 d. net. 
Sir William Temple upon the 
Gardens of Epicurus ; wnh oti'.ei 
Garden Essays. Edited by A. 'Forbes 
SlEVEKING, F.S.A. With 6 Illustrations 
Small Svo, boards, l.s. 6d. net : quarter 
vellum, 2s. 6d. net ; three-quarter vellum, 
51. net. . - - 



QAULOT (PAULV-The Red 

Sliirts ! A Tale of ' The Terror.' Trans- 
lated by John de Villiers. Crown 
Svo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Stanley I 
Wood, ^s. 6d. : picturecloth, fiat back, 25. 1 

aERARD(DOROTHEA)._A Queen 
of Curds and Cream, Cr.svo, <:l.,yfid.\ 



aiBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

■ by. Crown Svo, cloih, 3*., 6d. each ; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. each 
Robin Gray, | The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Tarron, 
Of High Degree, 
Queen of the Me a dow . 

Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What Will the World Say? 
For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Oreen^ 
In Love and War. 
A Heart's Problem, 
By Mead and Stream, 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound, 
Heart's Delight, I Blo od-Money. 
The Dead Heart, Post 8vo, iliust. bds. 

2s.; Popular Edition, medium 8vo, 6rf. 



GIBBS (A. HA/WILTON).— 
Cheadle and Son. Crown 3vn. d., 6,1. 



GIBSON (L. S,), Novels by, 

Crown'Svo, cloth, 3.9. (id. each. 
The Freemasons', { Burnt Spices. 

Ships of Des ire 

The Freemasons. Cheap Edition, 
picture cover, is. net. 



GILBERT'S (W. S.) Original 

Plays. In 4 Series. Fine-Papfr Edtj iox. 
Pott Svo, cloth, {iilt top, 2s, net each; 
]eather,-gilt ec^ges, is. net each.- 

The First Series contains : The Wiclced 
World -^ Pygnjaliori and Galatea — 
Charily— The Princess— The Palace of 
Truth— Tiial, by Jury— lofanthe. 

The Second Series contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Driice— Tom Cobb 
— H:JI.S. 'Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

Tlie THIRD Series contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy.-— Foggerty's Fairy — Rosen- 
craiitz and . Guildenstem — Patienc;e — 
Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruddigore 
- —'^"heiYebmen of the Gruard — The Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

The Fourth Series contains : The Fairy's 
Dilemma— The Grand Duke— His Fxcel- 
leacy-^' Haste to the Wedding' — Fallen 
Fairies— "rhe Geptleman in Black — Bran- 
tinghanie Hall— Creatures of Impulse — 

( Randall's Thumb — ^The Fortune-hunter 
— Thes pis. With Portrait o f the Author. 

Eight Original -Comic Operas 
written by W. S. Gilbert. Two Series, 
demy Svo. cloth, -2S. 6d,l\et each. 

The FIRST Series contains : The Sorcerer 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Penzance — lolantlre — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 

The Seco.vd Series contains : The Goir- 
dolifrs^TheCSrand Duke— The Yeomen 
of the Guard— His Excellency- Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the WeddiTlS, 

The Gilbert aiid SulilTan Birth- 
day Book. Compiled by A, WaXSQN. 
Royal i6mo, cloth, js. fid. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



OIBNEY (SOMERVILLEV- 

Sentenced I Crown 8vo. cloth. i«a6^. 



GILBERT (WILLIAM).— James 
Duke, Costermoneer. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2^. 



QISSINO (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Cr, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ss.td. each. 
Knitters In tlie Sun. 
The Wealth of Malleratang. 
An Angel 's Portion. I B allol Oarth 
The Dreams of Simon Usher. Cr. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, ; Cheap Edit., is. net. 



QLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 6ii. each 

post Svo, lUtistrated boards, zs, each. 
The Lost Heiress. With 2 lUustrs' 

tions by Huhk Nisbet. 
■The FoBSicker: A Romance of Mash- 

onaland. Two Illusts. by Hume Nisbet. 
A Fair C olonist. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3j. 6d. each. 
The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece 

by Stanley Wood. 
Tales from the Veld. With 12 Illusts 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illustratiun^ 

by T. S. Cromptov. R.I. 



QLENNY (GEORGE).— A Year's 
Work In Qarden and Qreenliouse: 

Practical Advice as to Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. Pn«;t Svo, \s ;-cl. t,^. bd 



GLOVER (JAMES). — Jimmy 
Qlo ver and His Friends. Demy 8vu, 
clofh. 7.t. 6d net. 



GODWIN (.WILLIAM). — Lives 

of the Necromancers. Po.;t Svo. ct. 2^. 



GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought, The : A Dictionary of Quo- 
tations from the Best Authors, By 
Theodore Taylor. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. 



GOODMAN (E. J.)— The Fate of 

Herbert Wayne. Cr. Svo. cl., 3s. ad. 



GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.).— 

Astronomical Curiosities ; F.tcts and 
Fallacies. Crown Svo. cloth, 6^. net. 



GRACE (ALFRED A.),— Tales 

of a Dying Race. Cr. Svo, cl., 3^. 6d., 



GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 
Lifeof the. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KONER. : Edited by Dr, F. HUEfFER. 
With 545 Illusts. Demy Svn, cl., 7.; 6d 



GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Blilllonalre Baby. 
The Wo man in the Al cove. 
The Amethyst Box. _Cr. Svo, 3s- 6d. 

GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner In the Dock. Crown Svu, 
cloth, 35. 6rf. 



OREY (Sir GEORGE). - The 
Romance of a Proconsul. By James 
JIJJLNE. Crgwu Svo, bHckisH!, <i{. 



GRIFFITH (CECIL).— Corinthia 

Marazion. t- rown Svo; do' h -J-t. f^d. 



GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. 99, 

and Blue Blood. Ciown Svo, cloth, za. 



G R IMM.- German Popular 

stories. — Collected bv the Brothers 
Grimm and Translated By Edgar Tay- 
lor. With an Introduction by JOHS 
RUSKIN, and 22 Steel-plate Illustrations 
after George CRDIKSHJV^'K. Square Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 65. 



GRONER (AUGUSTA). — The 
Man with the Black Cord. Trans- 
lated by Grace I. Colbros. With. 2 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, clpth, 6s. 



GYP. — CLOCLO. Translated by 
Nora M. Statham. Or. Svo. cl., v. (id. 



MABBERTON (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Co Illustrations by EVA EOOS. Fcap. 
4to. cloth, 6s. ■ - 



HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNCUs. Crown Svo. xs. : cloth. 15. 6d. 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, ts. each. 
New Symbols. 
Xiegends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Pla y. 
Maiden Ecstasy . Small 4to, cloth. S^. 

HALL (Mrs. S7 C.).— Sketches 

of Irish Character. With Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood by Crulij- 
SHANK, Maclise, GILBERT, and Harvey. 
Demy Svo. cloth. 7j. 6d. ^^ 



HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 
The Track of a Storm. Crown Svo, 

picture cloth, Hat b»ck, 2s. 
Jetsam. Crown Svo. cloth. 35 6d. 



HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 

Every-day Papers, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards. 2s- 



HAMILTON'S (COSMO) Stories. 
Tinro Kings, &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 
2j. nel. ___^ ^_ 

Crown Svo, it. net each. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. 
Through a Key hole.. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. each, 
Nature's Vagabond, &o. 
Plain Brown. 



HANDWRITING, The Philo- 
sophy of. with over loo Facsinnles. 
By Dos Feux de Salamanca, Post 
Svo, half-clolh, 21. 6d. 



HARDY (IZA DUfFUSi, Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloUi. 3r,ftrf each 
The Iiesser Bvll. I A Butterfly, 
Man, Woman, a,nd Fate, 
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HAPSBUROS, The Cradle of the. 

By J. W. GiLEART-SBiiTH. M.A. With 
uunieroiis IlUists. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $s. ne t. 

HARDY (THOMA5). — Under 

the Greenwood Tree. Post Svo, cloth. 
3£. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth 
limp, IS. 6d. Also the Fins Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, as. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3$. net ; and the Cheap 
Edition, medium 8vo,6(i. 



HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER) : 

Uncle BemuB. Witli 9 Coloured and 
■io other Illustrations by J, A. Shepherd. 
Pott 4to, cloth, cut top, 61. 

Nights with Dncle Remus. With 
a Coloured and 50 other Illustrations by 
J. A. Shepherd. Imperial i6mo, cloth, 6j, 



HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION. (Ten 
Volumes now ready). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3J, 6rf. each. 
Vol. I. Poetical and Dramatic 

Works. With Portrait. 
„ II. The Luck of Roaring Cabip— 
Bohemian Papers— American 
Legends. 
„ III. Tales of the Argonauts— 

Ea.sterh Sketches. 
„ IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

V. Stories — Condensed Novels. 
„ VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
„ VII. TalesofthePacificSlope— II. 
With Portrait bv JOHN Pettie. 
„ VIII. Tales of Pine and Cypress. 
„ IX. Buckeye and Chapparel. 
X. Ta les of Trail and Town. 

Bret Havte's Choice Works in Prose 
and Verse. With Porlr.-iit and 40 Illus- 
trations. Cro-wn 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Bret Harte's Poetical STorks, in- 
cluding Some Later Verses. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 
Svo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Maraja. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 

Svo, picture boards, 2s. : cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Pott Svo, oldth, 2s. net ea. ; leather, 3s. net ea. 

Mliss, Iiuok of Roaring Camp, &c. 

Condensed Novels. Bjth Series, 

Complete Poetical W orks. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 

On the Old Trail. I Trent's Trust. 

Under the Redwoods. 

From Sandhill to Pine. 

Stories In Iilght and Shadow. 

JHr. Jack Hamlin's Me diation. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each : post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, a; . each. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

M. Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illus- 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. 

A Ward of the Golden Qate. With 
59 Illuatr atlons by Stan ley L. Wood. 
Crown Svo, cloth, js. 6d. each. 

The Bell-Rintfer of Antfel's, &c. 
With 39 lUusts. by DUDLEY HARDY, &c. 

Clarence : A Story of the American War. 
With 8 Illustrations by A. JULE GOOOMAJJ- 



HARTE iBIiET)-conlmi,ed. 

Crows 8vo, cloth, 3s. td. each. 
Barker's Iiuck, &c. with ;<; lliustia- 

tions by A. KoRESTiER, Pall Hardy, &c;.. 
Devil's Ford, &c. 
The Crusade of the ' Bxcelslor.' 

With Frontis. by J. Beknard Paktridge. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 

Fiontisp icce by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3i-. tjd. each"; picture cloth, 

flat back, as. each. 

A Sappho of Qreen Bprlngs. 

Colonel Starbottle's Client. 

A Prot6gda of Jack Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally DoWs, &c. With 47 Illustrations 

by W. D. Almon d and others. . 

Post Svo, illustrati'.d bHard"s, 2s. each. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and Sen- 
sation Novels Condensed. Aiso 

in picture cloth at same price. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 

Californi an Storlea . 

Post Svo, illus. bds., 2s. each ; cloth, at. 6d. each. 
Flip. I A Phyllis of t he Sierras. 
Three Partners. Medium Svo, 6^. 
New Condensed Novels. Cr. Svo, 

cloth, 31. 6rf. { Cheap Edition, cl., i j. net. 
Salomy Jane. With Coloured and 

Tinted Illustrations, by Harrison 

Fisher aud Arthur I. Keller. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 3j. 6d. net. 
The Life of Bret Harte. By H. C. 

Merwin. With II Illustrations. Demy 
" Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 



HAWEIS (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 
The Art of Dress. With 3a liiu^na- 

tions. Post Svo, IS. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Chaucer for Slchools. With Fro;itis- 

piece. Demy Svo, cloth, 2s. td, 
Chaucer for Children. With 8 

Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 

Crown 4to, c^oth, 3^. 6d. 



HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).— Amerr- 

can Humorists: Washington 
Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus 
WARD, Mark Twain, and BRET Harte. 
Crown Svo, cloth, ts. 



HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d, 
each ; post Svo.illustraled boards. 2s. each. 

Garth. I EUice Quentin. 

Fortune's Fool. | Dust. Fourjllusts. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts. 

D. Foindexter's Disappearance. 

The Spect re of the C amera. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. dd. each. 

Sebastian Stromei 

Love— or a Name. 

Miss Cadogn a. Illustrated boards, at. 



HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. each. 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs o f Reuben. | Mar a. 

The Endless Heritage. Crown Svo, 
_ cloth, 3J. dd- 
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CHATTO &.WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



HELPS (Sif ARTHUR)..— Ivan 

de, Biron. Crown dv . cloth, ^ss. 6c/, ; 
past 8vo, ilkislraien hoarfls! 2^. 



HENTY (Q. A.), Novels by. 
Rujub, the Juggler. Post Svu', cloih, 
3s. bd. ; illu atrated .'oards. aj. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. dd. each. 
Xhe Queen'q Oup. 
Dorothy's Dounle. 
Colonel Thorndyke's Secret. 



HORNIMAN CROV\ Novels, by. 

' Crown gVD, cloth. 6s. each, ■ 
Bellamy the Mat^hlflcsnt.' 
Lord Ca Wroarlelgh's SeOMt. 
Israel Rai ifti. Ctown 8yo , cloth, 3S..6d. 

Popular EMtionS, crown 8vo, cloth, with 

pictorial outer covers. 2^. net each. 
BellaiiM^tHe Magnificent. 
Israel BSnik. 



HENDERSON (ISAAC). -Agatha 

•^N^ visage,. 'Cro.wn Svo^ciolll. 3s.f}d. 



HE0BERTSON (JESSIE L,).- 

-•'.TjJiinia. Crown 8vo. lilMh, 6s. 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6rf. 
picture cloth, flat back, -zs. 



HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. 
The Common Ancestor. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 35. td. 



HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).— The 
. Lover's Creed. Cr. 8vp, cl., 3s. 6d. 



HOLIDAY, Where to go fora: 

By several wwll-knovyn Authors. ^ Crown 
8vp„cloth, ij. 6d.' 



HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR). 
Kine Koko. A Magic Story. With 25 
■ tllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. net. 



HOLMES (CHARLES J., M.A., 

Director of the National Portrait 

Qailery), Books by. iDemy 8V0, cloth 

7s-. 6J. net each. 
No,tes on the Science of Picture- 
.making.'- With PfiototTa^ure Krohils. 
Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 

WithP.libtogravure Frontispiece -and 44 

Plates. 



HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
, • Thomson, Fijje Paper EoiTloiti pott 
/ ' 8vo, 'Cloth,' pill top, is. net.; leather, gilt 
' ^^, '■ edees, ai. neti 



hOpJK'S <T«EQP0RE) Choice 

,, MuhidrbusWo^ks; including his Ludi- 

., ,. crbus Adventures, Bons Mots, i*uns, 

Hoalces. -iWitli Life and Frontiapiece! 

Crown 8vo cloth, 3^, 6d. 



HOOD'S (THOMAS) Choice 

Works in Prose and Verse. With 
■ IJfe of the Author, ;Porli-aU, and 200 
Illlistraliona. Cfown 8yo, cloth; 3s. 6d. 



HORNUNQ (E. VV.), Novels by. 

Crown gvo, clot fit ^i. 6£f, each., 
Stingafe e. 1 A Thief in the Nisrht. 
The fihadow of the Rope. Cr. 8vo 

cloth. },s. 6d. -, pictorial cloth, 2s,siei. 



HUEFFER (FORD MADOX).— A 

Call : Tlie Tale o> Two Passions. 

Crown Svo, cloU]»<3.f. . - - . - . 



HOPKINS (TIQHEl, Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 
"tnrlKt liOve and Duty. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carrlconnai , 
Nell Haffenden. With'S Illusti'ations. 
For Freedom. 



HORNB (R. HENQIST).— Orion. 

Vyilh. Portrait, Cfown 8yo, cloth, 7s, 



HUGO (VICTOR),— The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated bySir Gilbert 
Campbell, Cro^n Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



H ULL (ELEANOR), Selected and 

Annotated by.— The Poem-book of 
the Gael.' NVith Decorations fi-om Irish 
MSS. binaIl-crowii-8v6, cloth, Js. 6d. net. 



HU:ME (FERGUS), Novels by. 

the-IiBdy FromyNonrhere. Cr. Svo, 

cloth, ' 3s. 6d.-: -picture -cloth, flat i>acl{, 2s. 

The m(Illdnal|;e..MyBtevy. Crown 

8vo,',clbih, 31S-. 6ii'. - , , - , . . . - 
The Wheeling Xlght. .Crovrn Svo, 

cloth, gilt-top, b^, , . 



HUNGERFORD tMrs.)i Ndvels 

by.'"' Cr;8vo,cl.; 3S,'6(i. 6at;lj-r post Svo, 
boards, 2s. each : cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 

The Professor's Experbnent. 

liady Verner's. Flight. 

Lady Patty. { Peter's 'Wife. . 

The Red-House 'Mystery. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 

A Maiden All Forlprn. 

A MentaiL Straggle... 7 rrki 

Marvel. I A Modern Circe. 

In Durance Vile. | April's Lady. 

The Thre e Graces. I No ra Creina. 
Qrown Svo, cloth, 3s. Od, each,, 

An Anxious Moment. / - 

A Point 6f Consoience. 

The Com lhg of Chloe. | Iipvice. 

Popular Edit^oijs, niedium Svo. 6d. each. 

The Red- ^pns«( Mystery. . 

A Modern. Circe. - 



HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown ,8m cjotli, 3s: 6d. each ; post 
'Svo, ilIustratedT3oardSj2r. eaci). 
The Leaden Gaslcet. 
Self-Condemned. 
Thajt Ot her Person.' •' ' '• 

Mrs. Juliet. CriiwS Syo, clotfl, 3J, «,/: 

Thorhlcrpft's Model. Crowa 8vo 

,Clotb, 2Si net, . , - * 

Tlie Go-vecness. By. 31 rs. Alfred 
HiJNT , and AJOLET Hpjtr ; with a 
Preface by Ford Mados Hueffer. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6*, '. '■ - ' -" 
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HUTCHINSON (W. AI.) —Hints 
on Colt-Breaklne- With 25 lUustra- 
til ins. Crnwn 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 
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JAMES (O. W.). — Scraggies: 

The Story of a Sparrow. With 6 
Dliistrations. Post 8vo, clotli. 2i*Gd. 



HYAMSON (ALBERT).-A His- 
tory of tbe Jews in England. With 
16 Portraits and Views ^Bd 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 4^. CtJ. net. 



JAPP (Dr. A. H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 



HYATT (A. H.), Topographica! 

Antliologies compiled by. Crown Bvo. 

cloth, full gilt side, gilt top, Js. net cachi; 

velvet calf. 7j, 6rf. net each. 
The Cbartn of Venice : an Anthology, 

A NeW Edition, with 12 Illustrations in 

Colour by Harai.d Sund. 
The Charm of Iiondbn. A New 

Edition, with 12 lUustratioas in Colour 

by Yosiuo Maskino. 

Fixe PapeS EDrt:oNS in tlie St. Martin's 
Library. Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 
n-t each : leather, gilt edges, sc net each, 

The Charm of Bdlnburgh. 

The Charm of I<ondon. 

The Charm of Venice. 

The Charm of Paris. 



JENKINS (HESTER D.). -Be- 
hind Turidsh l^attices : The Story of 
a Turkish Woman's Life. With 24 Illus- 
strations. Crown 8v», cloth. 6^. net. 



INCH (MABEL).— The Wisdom 

of Waitinsf, With a Frontispiece. 
(Jrmvn 8vo, clolh, &, 



INCHBOLD (Mrs. A. C.).— The 
Road of No Return. Crown 8vo, clotli, 
3''. ("i- 



INDOOR PAVPERS. By One of 

Them. Crown 8vo, is. : cloth, t^. firf. 



IRVINQ (WASHINQTON).— Old 
Christmas. Square i6ino, 'cloth, with 
Frontispiece, is. net. ''^ 



JAMES (C. T. C.).— A Romance of 
the Queen's Hounds. Cr. 8 v o cl. is.6d. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Pageant of Summer. Long 
fcaii. 8vo,'cloth, Is. net. 

The lilfe of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2,5. 6d. ; Large Type, Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 21. net : 
leather, gilt edges, 31, net. Also a NE\y 
Edition, with i2jUustrationsin. Colours 
by M. U. Clarke, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
net. 

The Open Air. Post Svo, cloth, 2^.61^. ; 
Laqpe Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3i. net. Also a New Edition, 
with 12 lilu.strations in Colours by RUTH 
Dollman. crov\ n Svo, cloth ss. net, 

Nature near liondon. Crown Svo, 
buckram, 6s. : postSvo, cl„ 2s. 6d. t'Large 
Type, Fine Paper Editio.n, pott Syo. ch. 
gilt top; 2s, net ; leather, gilt edges, 35.net. 
Also a New Kdition, with 12 IIlus- 
trations in Colours by RUTH DOLLMAN, 
crown Sv o, cloth. 5'. nef. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferles: 
Passages chosen by ALFRED H. Hyatt. 
i6raO, cloth, giU top, 2*.' netrleathef, 
gilt top, jj.' net. 

The Eulogy of Richard' Jefferles. 
By Sir Walter Besani. Cr. Svo, cl., 6s. 



JEROME (JEROME K.).— Stage- 
land. With 64 Illustrations by J. bER- 
NARD Partridge. Fcap 410, is. 



JERROLD (TQM), Boolcs by. 

Post 8vo. IS each ; cloth, is. 6(i.,each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Househol d Horticultu re. < 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants We 
Grow, and How We Cook -Them. Post 
Svo, cloth, ij.-net. . - - ' 



JOHNSTONE (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of R. D. Stevenson in the 
Pacific. With. Portrait and Facsiniile 
Letter. Crown ,8vo, bucl< rani, 6s, net. 



JONSON '5 (BEN) AVorks. With 

Notes and Biographical Memoir- by 
William Gifford. Edited by" Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols., crown,,Svo, 
cloth. 3s. 6(i. each. 



JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Warlts of. Translated hy Willia-m 
Whiston. Containing ' The Antiquities 
of the Jews,' and * The Wars of the Jews.' 
With 4 Maps and 48 Plates. Two Vols., 
demy Svo, cloth, 51. net each. 



KEMP (E, O.).— The Face of 
Manchuria, Korea, and Russian 
Turke5tan. With 24 Plates in Coloiu* 
and Monochi ome by the Author. Large . 
fcap. 4t<i) cloth, 7s. 6d. net. ' 



KERSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 

Facts and Fictions: Humorous 
Sketches. Post Svo, illustrated boards, ' 
2s. ; clr>th, 2s. td. 



KINti (.LEONARD W, M.A.).— 

A History of Babylonia and A.ssypfq 

from Prehistoric Times to th^ 

Persian Conquest. With ' Maps, 

Plans, and Illustrations after the princir 

pal Monuments of the Period. In 3 vols, 

royal Svo; clolh. ' Each volnme sepH- 

rately, iSj. net ; .of per set of 3 volumes, 

■ if ordered atone time. jg2 loj. net. 

Vol. I.— A History pt Sumev and 

Akkad: An account of the Karly 

Races of Babylonia from Pi'ehistouc 

Times to the Foundation of the Baby- 

' Ionian Monarchy. [Ready. 

„ n.^ A History of Babylon from 

the Foundat'bn of the Monarchy, 

about B.C. 2000, until thpOmqnest of 

Babvl'-n bv Cvrus B.C 5^^^, [Shortly 

„nii!^A. History of Assyria trom 

. the Earl. est Period until the-Fallof, 

Nineveh, B.C. G06. IPz-efarifig, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



KEMPLINQ (W.BAILEY-).— The 

Poets Royal of Bngland and Scot- 
land : Original Poems by Royal and 
Noble Persons. With Not^ and 6 Plioto- 
j;ravure Portraits. Small 8vo. parchment, 
6j. net ; vellum^ 7J, 6d. net. Also an 
Edition in The King's Classics (No. 39). 



KINQ (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
' The Weaving of tbe Green.' 
Passion's Slavei I Bell Bairy/ 

A Bravin Game. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

35. dd. ; post 8vo, illustrated boai;ds, 2;. 



KING'S CLASSICS (The). 

General Editor, Professor 1. GOLLAKCZ. 
l.itt.D, Printed on laid paper, l6mo, 
caci) with Frontispiece, gilt top. Quar- 
ter bound grey boards, or red clotK, 
IS. fid. net each ; quarter vellum, cloth 
sides, 2s. td. net each ; three-quarter 
vellum, Si. net each. 
Voluvies now in course of i>7tblic&tinn: 

35^ Wine, 'Women, and Song: 
Mediaeval Latin Students' Songs. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction, 
by John Abdingtom Symonus. 

36, 37. George Pettle's Petite Pal 
lace of Pettle his Pleasure. 
Edi'.ed by Prof. I Gollakcz. 2 vols. 

38. Walpole's Castle of Otranto. 
By, .Sir Walter Scott. With Intro- 
duction and Preface by Miss SPURGBON. 

29. The Poets Royal of England, 
and Scotland. Original Poems by 
Kings and other Nob'e Persons. Editec 
by W. Bailey Kempling. 

40. Sir Thomas more's Utopia. 
Edited by Robert Steele, F.S.A. 

41. Chaucer's I<egend of Good 
Women. In Modern English, with 
Notes and Introduction by Professor 
W. W. Skeat. 

«2. Swift's Battle of the Books. 
Edited, Willi Notes and Introduction, by 

A. GUTHKELCH. 

43. sir lYilliam Temple upon the 
Gardens of Bplcurus. with 
other 17th Century Garden 

£iseays. Edited, with Noies and Intro- 
duction, by A. FonuES Sieveking.F.S.A. 

45. The Song of Roland. Translated 
from the old French by Mrs. CROSLAND. 
With Introduclion by Prof. BrandiK. 

46. Dante's 'Vita Nuoira. The 
Italian text, with Dante G. Rossetti's 
translation on opposite page. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Prof. H. OelSNEr 

4*7. Ohauoer's Prologue and 
Minor Poems. In modem English, 
with Notes bv Prof. W. W. SKEAT. 

48. Ohauoer's Parliament of 
Birds and House of Pame. In 
modern English, with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Prof. W. W. Skeat. 

<9. Mrs. GaskeU's Cranford. With 
Introduction by R. Brimley (ohnson. 



KINO'S CUASSlCS—cmltinued. 

50. Pearl. An English Poem of (he; 
Fouiteenth Century. Edited, with a 
Modern Rendering and an Intn»duction,'( 
by Professor I, GOLI.AXCZ. IPreparitig 

61, 52. King's I<etters. Volumes 11 1, 
and >V. Newlv edited from the tiriginais 
by Robert Steele, F.S.A. [Preparing 

53. The English Correspondence 
of Saint Boniface. Translated and 
edited, with an Introductory Sketch of the 
Life of St. B.^uiface., by Edw. KYL.'E.lt.A. 

se. The Cavalier to his Iiady ; 
SeV(.nteenth Century Love ::ongs. 
Edited by F. SiDGVVICK. 

57. Asser's Iilfe of King Alfred, 
Edited by L. C. Jane, M.A. 

58. Translations from the loe- 
landlo. By Rev. W. C. Green, M.A, 

59. The Ru!e of St. Benedict. 
Transla;ed by Rt. Rev. ABBOT Gasqiet. 

60. Daniel's ' Delia * and Drayton's 
'Idea.' EdiiedbyAiuiNDiLL Esimile. 

61. The Book of the Duke of 
True Ijovers. By Christine !>e 
PiSAN. Transmitted, with Notes and 
Introduclion, by A' ICE Kemp- WELCH. 

6a. Of tbe Tumbler of Our Lady, 
and other Miracles. Traiislated 
from the Middle French MSS., with 
Notes, by Alice Kemp-Welch. 
83. The Chatelaine of Vergi. A 
Romance of the Court, iransialed -from 
the Middle French, by ALICE KemP- 
Welch, with Introduction by L. 
Brandin, Ph.D., and with the original 
Text, Edition. Raynaud. 
Earlier Volumes in the Series are — 
1. The Love of Sooirs (The Phitobiblon). 
'J. *Sis Dnimaa of Cnldei'un (Kiczuerald's 
TranstBlfiou). (Double voi.i 

3. Chrouicle of Joceiiu of Bi-akelond. 

4. The Life of Sir Tbomas More. 
E. Eikon OaslUke. 

6. £in{fs' Letters : Alfred to the comiiig nf 

the Tudiirs. 

7. Kings' Letters i.Frnm the Tudors to the 

Love Letters of Henry VI IT-. 
P. Chaucer's Kiiig:lit's Tale (Prof. Skkat). 
9. Ohauoer's Maa of Law's Tale (Prof. Skea'I'). 

10. Ohauoer's PrioreE<s'8 Tale (Prof. Skbat). 

11. The Uomance of Fulke Fiizwarine. 
VI. The Stovy of Cupid and Ps-yche. 

13. Evelyn's Life of M-nrtfaret Godolpblu. ; 

14. Early Llvesof Dante. 

15. The FalstHfi; Letteis. 

16 PolODiUS. By QOVTABD FITZGEBALD. 

17. McdliBvalLore. 

18. Vision Of Pier-s Plow-man {Prof. Skkat). 
19 The Gull's Hornbook. 

20. »The Nun's Hule. (Double vol.). 

51. Memoirs of RohertCary, Esirlof Monmouth. 

22. Early Lives of Gharleuutgne. 

23. Cicero's * Prieudshiii,' ' Old Ase,' and 

•Scipio's Dream.' 
24 *Virordsworth'tf Prelude. (Double vol.) 
35. The Defence of Gueuevnre. 
26,27. Brnwniner's Men and Women. : 

28. Poe's Poems. 

29. Shakespeare's Sonnets. 

30. George BIlot'B Silas Marnf r. 

SL Goldsmith's Vicar of WakeOeld. 

52. Charles Reade's Peg Wofflngton. 

53. The Household of sir Thunias More. 

34. BaiipliO : 101 Lyrics. By Bl.lBS Carhait. 
• Numbers 2, 20, and 24 are Double Voluiiiei 
and Double Price. 



Ul ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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KINO'S LIBRARY FOLIOS. 
The Mlrroar of Vertue In VTAf Id- 
ly Gpeatnes, or Tbe Iitfe of Sir 
^'homaa More, Knight. By his 

son-Jn-law, William Roper, 10s. 6rf. 
pet. (Not sold apart from sets.) 

Elkon Baslllke, the Porti'aloturs 
of His Sacred Majestie in tala 
Solitudes and Sufferings. 
Ediied by E. Almack, F.S A. £1 is. net. 

Shakespeare's Ovid, being 
Arthur Ooldtng's Translation 
of the Metamorphoses. Kdiied 
by W. H. D. ROUSE. £i us. 6rf. net. 

The Percy Folio of Old English 
Ballads and Romances. Edited 
by the GltNERAU EDITOR. In four 
volumes at £^ 4s. net the set. 



KING'S LIBRARY QUARTOS. 

The Alchemist. By Ben Jonson. 
Edited by H. C. HART. 5s. net ; Japan- 
ese vellum, £t is. net. 

The QuU's Hornbook. By Thouas 
— ' Dekker. Edited by R. B. McKerrow. 
5i. net : Japanepe vellum, 10s, 6d, net. 

The Beggar's Opera. By John Gay. 
Edited by Hamilton MacLeou. Si. 
net : Japanese vellum, 10s. Ctd. net. 



KISCH (MARTIN S.).— Letters 

andSketchesfromNorthernlSieeria. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, cloth. 6j. net. 



KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 

EDWARD). — The Patient's Vade 
Mscum : How to Qet Most Benefit 
from Medical Advic^. Crown Svo. 
cloth. II. 6rf. 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose and Verse, including 
' Poetry for Children ' and ' Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ' Essay on 
Roast Pig.' Crown Svo, cloth, jj. 6d. 
The Bssays of Elia. (Both Series.) 
FineP.aper Edition, pott Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2j. net ; leather, fiilt edges, 3s. net, 

LAMBERT (GEORGE). — The 

President of Boravla.Cr. Svo, cl. 31. 6d. 



LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

— Tlie Thousand and One INlghts, 

commonly called in England The 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated by W. HARVEY. 
With Preface by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
3 Vols., demy Svo, cloth,' 5;. net each. 



LASAR (CHARLES A.).-Prac. 

tical Hints for Art Students: 

Dravfing, Composition, Colour. With 
Illustrations . Post 8vo. cloth js. 6d. net. 

LAURISTOUN (PETER).— The 

Painied^Mnuntaln. Or. Svo doth, 6s. 



LEES (DOROTHY N.).— Tuscan 

Feasts and Tuscan Friends. With 
12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo,-cl,, ss. net. 



LEHMANN (R. C). - Harry 

Pludyer at Cambridge, and Conver- 
sational Hints for Young; Sliooters. 

Cruwn Svo, Is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 



LEIGH (HENRY S.).-Carols of 

Cockayne. Fcap. Svo, buckram, 5.^. 



LEITH (MRS. DISNEY).— The 
Children of the Chapel. Including 
a Morahcy Play, The Pilgrimage of 
Pleasure, by A. C. Swikburxe, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 65. net. 



LELAND (C. Q.).— A Manual of 

Mending and Repairing. With Uia- 
grams. Crown Svo, cloth. 5^. 



LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— 

Madame 5ang-aene. Translated by 
John dk Villiers. Ppst Svo, cloth, 
3s. &d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. ; POPULAR 
Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 



LEYS (JOHN K.).— The Lind- 
says. Post Svo, illust. bds., 2i-. 



LILBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

In Marble. Crown Svo, clotb. 3s. 6d 



LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3,5. bd. each. 
Bhoda Roberts. | Th e Jacobite. 

UNTON ( E. LYNN), W orks by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kemball. | lone. 

The Atonement of Iieam Dundas, 

The IVoFld \9'ell Liost. 12 lUusts. 

The One Too Many. 

Under which IJord 7 With 12 n'u.st<i. 

' My Lave.' | Sowing the TWlnd. 

Paston Carew. I Dulcle Everton. 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebe l of the Family. 

An Octave of FriendB. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 3.?. 6d, 

Patricia Kemball. Popular Edi- 
tion, medium Svo. 6rf. 



LITTLE (MAUDE), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6i-. encb. 
At tbe Sign of the Burning Bush. 
A Woman on the Threshold. 
The Children's Bread. 



LLOYD (Theodosia).— Innocence 

in the Wilderness. Crown Svo, cloth, 
6s. 



LONDON CLUBS: Their His- 

tory and Treasures. By Ralph 

Nevill. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 Plates. Demy Svo, dot", ys. 6d. net. 



LORIMER (NORMA).-The 

Pagan Woman. Cr. Svo, clotb, 3s. 6i. 



LUCAS (ALICE).*",- Talmudic 
Legends, Hymns, and Paraphrases. 

Post Svo, halt-parohment, 2s. net. 
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CHATTQ & WINDUS^ PUBLISHERS,, 



LUCAS (E. v.), Books by. 
Anne'a Terrible Good Nature, and 

other Stones for" Children. With 12 
lUustrations by A.- H. BUCKLANS, and 
Coloured End ^/Papers and Cover by 
F. D. BEhFORD. Crown 8vo,,dolh, 6s. 

A Book of Verses for Children. 
With Coloured Title-page. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6^. 

Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. By E. V. Lucas and JI£l^zabeth 
Ldcas. Pott 4I0, clqth, 6s. net 

The . JFlamp, .and other Stories. 
Royal i6mo, cloth> js. net. 



LUCY (HENRY W.).— Oideon 
Fley ce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 25, : 



LYRB D' AMOUR (La).-An Aiv 
tjiblogry ' of French Love Poems. 

Selected, with Introduction and- Notes, 
by C. . B. iEwis. _ With Photogravure 
Frontispigce. Crown 8vn, cloth, 5^. net. 



MACAULAY (LORD).— The His- 
tory of .Hn£:land. Large Tvpe. Fine 
Paper Edition, in 5 vols, pott 8vo, 
cloth, -g-ilt -topr 2f; net per vol.-^-leather, 
gilt/edpes, 3s. net per vol. ' 



McCARTHY(JUSTIN), Booksby. 
The Reign of Qiieen Anne. Two 

Vols., deray 8vo, cloth, 24^. ,- , 
A History of the- Four Georges 
and of William the Fourth. 

Four Vols,, deniy, Svo,, cloth, 12s each.: 
A . .History H^ Our Own Times 

from' the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Library 
Edition. Four Vols,, demy 8vo. cloth, 
12s. each.— Also the POPUJ-AR EDITlOli, 
ir),Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
—And the JDBILEE EDITION; with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 18S6, 
in 2,Vols.,.large po-^t Svo, cloth, i<;t. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. v., from.ifiSo to the Diamond Jubilee 
©emySvb, cloth. 12.9.: crown Svo.clolh .6s. 

A .History of Our Own Times, 
Vols. Vi. and VIJ.,from 1897 to Accession 
of Edward VII, 2 Vols., demy Svo, cloth, 
24,!.: crown Svo, cloth, 6s.-tach. 

A Short History of Our Own 
,Times, from the Ac'cession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession- of K'ns: 
-Edward. VII. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 
. top, 6s. : also the Popular Edition, 
post 8vo, cl., 2^: 6if.net ; and the Cheap 
Edition ftotheveari88o>,. med. 8vo,-6rf.; 

Our Book of nremories. By IDstin 
McCarthy, and Mr^. Ca>i_?beli, Praeij. 
With Portraits and Views. .Demy 8v6, 
cloth, \2s. 6rf :^et.,- - 

Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2j. net per vol.; 
leather, gilt edces, 3^; net per vol. 
The Seign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A ' History of the Four Seorges 

and of William I Y., in 2 vols, 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to X901, in 4 Vols, 



MCCARTHY 'iJVSTlN)—cd>ainutd. / 

Crown Svo, cloth, zs:6d. each ; post Svo. pidl.' 
boards. 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2^. 6d. eaiyi. 

The waterdale Neighbours. ' 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Sa^on. I Iifnley'Bochford. 

Dearliady Disdain. | The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 lllusts. . 

Donna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations, 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. Wilhx2 Illustrations, 

Camloia. 

Red Dia mqndB. I The Riddle Ring, 
CrOwn 8vo, cloth, -3^. 6d. e.ich. 

The Three Disgraces, f Mononia. 

Julian R evetstone . _ - > 

'The Right Honourable.' By Justin 
WcCARTHy-and-MRS. CaSikUSLL Praed, 
Crown 8yo,^filolh. 6j. _J r*^.t.--, 



McCarthy (J. H.H works by. 

The French Revolution. (Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 1789-91.) Four Vols., 
deijivSvo.-cipth^ r2ff. eabh;*- ,;. - ^ 

An Outline of the History of 
Irelaind,, Crown Svo, it. ; cloth, !s.6a. 

HaHzin.Iidqdbn. Svo, gold cloth. 3s. 6(i!. 

Our Sensation I^ovel. . Ci-own Svo, 
u..: doth, ts: 6ii.- .. . 

Doomt.An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo, is. 

Lily Iiass. Crqwn 'Sya,M. ] cloth, is. 6d. 

A London Iiegfehd. Cf. Svd.clotH, 31. 6d. 



MACDONALD (Dr. QEORQE), 

Books by. 
Works of Faiicy.and Imagination 

Ten Vols., l6mo, cloth, gilt, in case, 21s,; 
or separately, Grplier cloth, zs. 6'd. each. 
Also in i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 25. net per 
Vol.-; leather, gilt -top, 3J. net per Vol. 
Vol. I. Within anp Without— The 

HlbDElTLlFE.' ._ 

„ II. The Disciple — The Gospel 
, Women— SbbK of Sonnets- 
Organ Soncs. 

„ III. Violin SoSgs— Songs of the 
Days and Nights-A Book 
of Dreams— Roadside Poems 
—Poems For Children. 

„ IV. Parables— Ballads— Scotch 

i„- , V. & VI.- Phantasies. ISongs. 

„ VII. The Portent. - 

„.• VIll. The .Light Princess — The 
• Giant's Heart— Shadows. 

,; IX. Cross Purposes^Golden Key 
Carasovn— LittleDaylight. 

„ X- The CRUELPAINTgR— TheWow 

o'Rivven— The Castle— The 
Broken Swords- The Gray 
Wolf— Uncle C ornelius. 

. PoetiOal" Works 6f£eorge Mae- 
Donald;-. 8 Vols.,cr.8feo, buckram, 12s, ; • 
or in the St. Martin's Library, pott 
•Svo, cloth, gilt top, SLs. net per vol. ; 
leather, ailt-edges, jj.^net per vol. 
Heatber attd Snow. Crowh Svo, oloth, 

.3i. 6,i. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
IiiUth. Crown Svo. clo th, 6j.' 

The Pocket George HacDonald; 

Passages ChoseB by A. H. HYATT. i6mo, 
clotli gilt,2j. net j leather gilt, 31, net, 
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M A C C O L L (H UQ H).— Mr. 

stranger"* Sealed' Pocket Cr. Svo, 
3^- 6^^ 1 J?"sy 8v'o, illus boards. 2^ 



*' . O ' ""^ • Ji; "* onw, iim» UU11 

McCURDY (EDWARD). 

Essays in Fresco. With Hlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, buckram, $s', net. 

MAGDONELL (AONES).— 
Qaaker Ceuslng. Post 8vo.l)dards,2i. 



MACDONELL (ANNE). — In 
the AbrU2zi: The Country and the 

People. With 12 Illustrations in Three 
Colour by AilY Atkinson. Large crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 

MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novefs 

by. Crown Svo, elolh, 3^. 6d. each. 
A Blo'ss' over, the Heart. 
The Private Detective. 
Sentence d to Death. 
The Mystery of Lilncoln's Inn. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. tid. ; Cheap 

Edition, picture cover, is. net. 
Her Honour. Crown Svo, clolh, 3s. 6d. 

CHEAP Edition, cloth, is. iiet. 
The IVoman nrins. Cr. Svo. cloth, 6.;. 



MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).— Inter- 
ludes and Uader^ones. Cr.8\;o,cloth',6s. 



MACKAY (WILUAM). -A 

Mender of Nets. . Cro.wn Svo, cloth, 6s 



MARKING (Yoshior Books by. 
A Japa;nese Artist in London. 

With 8 II usts. in Three Colours and 4 in 
Monocl>roiTie. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 

The Charm of London. Passage'^ 

selected by A. H. Hyait, With la Illus- 

• trations in Colour by YoSHIO Markino. 

Ciown Svo, eloth gift, 5s. net ; velvet 

calf, js. 6d. net. 

Oxford flrom Within. ByHccHDE 
StLINCOURT. . With a Note and 12 Illus- 
trations ^n Three Colours and 8 in Sepia 
by YosHio Marking. Demy Svo, cloth 
7s. 6d. net. : parchment, 155. net. 

Large fcap; 4to, cloth, 70s. net each ; LARGE 

Paper Copies, parchment, 42s. net each. 

Th9 Colour of London.. By W. J. 
Lonriii, K.S.A. With Introduction by 
M. H. Spielmann, Preface and Illus- 
trations in Three Colours and Sepia by 
YosHio Markino. 

The Colour of Paris. By MM. Les 
AcAD^MiciENS GoN-couRT. With Intro- 
duclion by L. 'B&N&DITE, Preface and 
illustrations in Three Colours aiid Sep:a 
by YOSHIO Marking. 

The Colour of Rome. By Olavf. M. 
POTTEK. With Introductiaq by DOUG- 
LAS Sladen, 'Preface and Illustrations 
in Three Cplours and Sepia by YosHio 
Marking. 



MACLISE PortraitQallery (The) 

of Illustrious 1-iterary Characters : 
85 Portraits by Daniel Maclise ; 
with Memoirs by William Bates, B.A. 
Crown Svo,- cloth, 35, 6d. 



MARLOWE'S Works, including 

his Translations. Edited witb^ Notes by 
Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



MAQIC LANTERN, The, ancJ its 
Management.- By T. G: Hefworth.. 
With loJUusts.. .- Cr. Svo, is. ixlotll, is. 6d . 

MAGNA CHARTA: AFapsimileof 
the Original, 3 it. by 2 ft., with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Cplouts, 5.5. 



MALLQCK (W. H.), Works by. 

The ITew Itepublic. Post Svo,. cloth. 
3i. 6d. ; Illustrated boards, 2s, ; Large 
Type, Fise, Paper Edition, -pott Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2i.net ; leather, gilt, edges, 
3j.net. .'-.- -. -->■■ ---, - " "' 

Poems. Small 4to~, parchment, 85. 
Is Life larorth Living 7 Crown Svo, 
buckram, 6s. ^ 



MALLORY (Sir THOMAS),- 

Mort d' Arthur, Selections from, edited 
by B. M. Ranking. Post 8vb, cloth, 2,5. 



MARQUERITTR (PAUL and 

VICTOR), Novel* by. 
The Disaster. Translated by F. Lees. 

Crown Svo, cloth, JJ. 6d: ' 
Vanity. TPran8lated:by;K."S- West: With 

Portrait' Frontispiece. Crown 8*0; cloth, 

3j. 6d. : Cheap Ediiton. doth, is. net. 
The Commune; Transl.ited byF. Lees 

and R. B. DOUGLAB. ':Cr. 8.\!o,' gloth, 6s. 



MARSH (RICHARD).— A 

Spoiler of Men. Cr. Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. ; 
Popular Edition; medium, Svo. 6d. 



MASTER OF QAME (THE) : 
The Oldest English Book on 
Huntine. By Edward, Second Duke 
of York. Edited by W. A., and F. 
Baillie-Grohman. With 'Intrsdtiction 
by Theodore Roosevelt, Photogravure 
Frontis. and 25 Illustns. 'Large cr. Svo. 
cL,7j, 6f/.i)et ; parchment, roj. 6d. net. 



MASSINQER'S .Plays. From Ihe 

Text of William Gifford. Edited by 

Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3j. 6d. 



MASTER^AN (J.).— Half, a - 
dozen Daughters. Post Svo, bds., 2s. 

MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of the Sea, .Post Svo, illu 
trated boards, 2^. 



MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

Cro'wn Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
Her Royal Highness Womatii 
Betmreen Ourselves. 
Rambloa In Womanland. 



MEDICI (Lives Of the EARLY) as 
told in'thelr Letters. By Janet Ross. 
With Illustrations and' Facsimiles, Pemy 

Svo, Qiqthr lo.T. 6d. net. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 3j. td. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 2i. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.^. Crf, each. 
The Voice of the Charmer. 
In an Iron Crip, | The Siren. 
Dr. Bumsey's Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. 
The IVay of a Woman, 
A Son of Ishmael. 
An Adventuress. I Rosebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome W^orld. 



MEDIHVAL LIBRARY (The 

New). Small crown Svo, pure rag 
paper, boards, 5s. net per vol ; pigskin 
with clasps, is. td. net per vol. 

1. The Book of the Duke of True 
liOvers. Translated from the Middli 
l^reiich ot Christine de Pisan, with 
Notes by Alice Kemp-Wfxch. Wood- 
cut Title and 6 Photogravures. 

2. Of the Tumbler of our Lady, 
and other Miracles. Translated 
from the Middle Fieuch of Gautij^r de 
CoiNci, &c.,with Notes by Alice Kemp- 
Welch. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures 

3. The Chatelaine of Vergi. Trans- 
lated from the Middle Frencb by Alice 
Kemp- Welch, ^^^th the original Text, 
and an Inlcoduction by Dr. L. Brandin. 
Woodcut Tiile and 5 Photogravures. 

4. The Babees' Book. Edited, with 
Notes, by Edith Kickert. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

5 The Book of the Divine Con 
solatloii of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Trans-latcd by Mary G. 
Steegmann. Woodcut Title and Ttlusls. 

6. The Iiegend of the Holy Fina, 
Virgin of Santo Geminiano. 
Translated bv ^I. MA^SFXELD. Woodcul 
Title and 6 Photogravures- 

7. Early Bnglish RonianceB of 
liOve. Edited in Modern English by 
Edith Rickekt. 5 Photogravures. 

8. Early Kngliah Romances of 
Friendship. Edited, with Notes, by 
Edi'i'H Rickekt. 6 Phologravurcs. 

g. The Cell of Self- Knowledge. 
Seven Early Mystical Treatises printed in 
1851, Edited, with Introduction and 
'Notes, by Edmdnd Gardner, B[.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece in tw.T colours. 

10. Ancient Bnglish Chrlstmaa 
Carols, 1900-1700. Collected and 
arranged by Edith Rickert. With S 
Photogravure"'. Special price of this 
volume, boards, *]s. dd. net ; pigskin 
with c'asps jn^. td. net. 

11, Trobador Poets : Selections. Trans- 
lated from the Pioven^al, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Barbara 
Shythe. With Coloured Frontispiece 
■•nH Decorative Ipitials. 

%Z» Cllg^B : A Romance. Translated, with 
n Critical Introduction by L. J. GARt>l- 
.\'ER. M.A.Lond., from the Old French of 
Chh^tiendkTboyes. Witha Frontisp. 



ME LB A: A Biography. By 

Agnes M. Murphy. With Chapters by 
Madame Melba on The Art of Sing- 
ing and on TheSelechon of Music as 
A Profession. Portraits, Views, and Fac- 
similes. Demy Svo, cloth, i6s. net. 



MERRICK (HOPE). — When # 

Girl's Engaged. Cr. 8ro. cloth, 3f6ij. 



MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 

The Man who wras Good. Crown 

Svo, c!., 3J. fid. : post 8vo, illust, bds,, 2j. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 35. 6rf. each. 
Cynthia. |_Thls Stage of Fools. 
METHVEN (PAUL), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, bs. each. 
Influences. | Billy. 



MERWIN (HENRY CHARLES). 

The Life of Bret Harte : Including 
some Account of the Californtan 
Pioneers. With Photogravure Portrait 
and loPIates, Demy Svo. ct., I05.6(f.net. 



MEYNELL (ALICE).— The 

Flower of the Mind : a Choice 
among the Best Poems. In i6niu, 
cloth. 01t, 2a- . net ; lea'-he r, 3^. net. 



MINTO (WM.).-Was She Good 

or Bad ? Crown Svo, cloth, is. td. 



MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth,''35. td. each. 
The Iione Star Rush. With & Illusts. 
The Belfortsof Culben. 
Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat backs, 2j. each. 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple of Death, 
Toivards the Eternal Snows. 
Only a Nigger. Cr iwn Svo, cloth, 
3,f. td. : CHEAP RniTlON. cloth. 1.^, net. 



MITFORU (BERTRAM), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. td. each. 
Renshai? Fannlng's Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 
Havlland's Chum. 
Harley O reenoak's Ch arge. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td. each ; picture cloth, 
flat back, 2s. each. 
The tiuok of Gerard Bldgeley. 
The Ki ng's Assegai, With 6 luusts. 
The Gun-Runner. Cr. Svo, d.. 3s. td.; 
Cheap Kdition, medium Svo., td. 



MOLES WORTH (Mrs.).— 
Hathercourt Rectory. Crown Sv\ 

cloth, ss. 6d. ; post Svo. illust, boards. 2s. 



MONCRIEFF(W. D. SCOTT-).— 

The Abdication : A Drama. With 7 
Etchings, Imperial 4to. buckram, 21^. 



MORROW (W. C.).— Bohemian 
Paris of To- Day. With io6 Illusts. by 
Edouard Cucuei.. Small demy Svo,c1.,6s, 



MORTEd' ARTHUR. By Alfred 

Lord Tennyson. Illuminated In God 
and Ccleu's by Alberto SA.\'GoiiSKI. 
Fcap. 4to, Jap. vellum, 6s. net : parch- 
ment with silk tics, Ss, td. net. 
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MOZART'S OPERAS: a Critical 
study. By Edvvakd J. Dent. With 
Poitraits and Illustrations. Deray 8vo. 
cloth. I2s.6d. net. 



MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. td. each. 
Basile tbe Jester. 

Tbe Golden Idol. 

Post dvo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
From the Bosom of th e Deep. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

Post 8vo. ill list, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2a-. td. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

With 12 lllus. by STANLEY L. Wooi). Or. 

8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture cl. flat back 2s. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
- each; postSvo, illustrated boards, 2^. each. 
A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 
Goals of Fire. With 3 Illustrations. 
'Val Strange. 1 A Iffasted Crime. 
A Capful o' Nails. 1 Hearts. 
The isray of the W^orld. 
Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Hiuuan Nature. 
First Person SinjCular. 
Bob Martin's Liittle Girl, 
Time's Revenges. 
Cynic Fo rtune. I In D irest Peril, 

Crown 8vo, clofh, 3J. dd. each. 
This Uttle W^orld. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. 
Despair's Iiast Journey. 
V.C: A Chronicle of Castle Barfield. 
Verona's Father.' 
His Omrn Ghost. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3J. 6d. : picture doth, flat back, 2s. 
Jose ph's Coat. Popular Edition, 6d . 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY HERMAN, Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3i. 6d, each ; post Svo, 

illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
One Traveller Returns. 
The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. With Illustrations 

bv A. FOKESTIKR and G. Nicot,rt\ ' 



NEVILL (RALPH), Books by. 
Iiondcn Clubs: their History and 
Treasures. With 9 Plates (one Col- 
oured). Demy Svo, cloth, 71. 6d. net. 
The Man of Pleasure. With 28 
Illustrations, Coloured and plain. Demy 
Svo, cloth, I2S. 6d. net. ^ 



NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Talcen 

from the Enemy. Wiih 8 Illustr.ilions 
in Colour by Gerald Leake. Crown 
8-/0, cloth. 3e. 6d. net i or fcap. Svo, 
without Illustrations, paper cover. l^. 

NEWTE (H. W. C.).— Pansy 

Meares. Crown Svo, cloth, ta 



NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

'Bail Upl' Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. i 
Popular Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post Svo, 
illustrated board.s, 2s, 



NORDAU (MAX).— Morganatic. 

Trans, by Elizabeth Lee. Cr. 8vo, cl. (ja-. 



OHNET (GEORGES), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Dr. Kam eau. | A L ast Love. 
A Weird Gift. Ctowu Svo, cloth, 3^. td. 
post Svo, illustrated board- , 2.s. 
Crown Svo, t-ioth, js. 6d, each. 
The Path of Glory. 
Love's Depths. 
The Money-malEer. 
The W^oman of Mystery. 
The Conq.ueress. 



OUIDA, Novels by. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 



Tricotrin. 

RuiBno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Fuoli, 

Idalia. 

Bimbl. 

Bigna. 

Friendship. 

Guilderoy, 



A Dog of Flanders. 
Cecil Castlemaine's 

Gage. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Held in Bondage. 
Under Two Flags. 
FoUe-Farlne. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 
In Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Two Offenders. 
Syrlln. 



Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. each. 
A Rainy June. I The Massarenea. 

The Waters of E dera. 
Crown Svo, picturecloth, fiat back, 2s. each. 
Syrlln. I The Water s of Edera. 
Popular Ediiiuns,. luediuui-Svo, 6d. eacii. 
Under Two Flags. Moths. 

Held in Bondage. E"Olt. 

Strathmore. Tricotrin. 

The Massarenes. Chandos. 

Friendship. Ariadne. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalla. I Othmar. I Fascarel. 
A Village Coniniune. (Crown 8v.) 
Folle-Fari ne. I Princess Napraxine 
Tiwo Little Wooden Shoes. Large 
Type Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. net. 
RufSno. cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 

cloth, IS. neU 

Demy S\o, cloth. ,w. net each. 
A Dog of Flanders, The Nurn> 
berg Stove, &o. With 8 Illustrations 
in Colour by Maria L. Kirk. 
Bimbi: Stories for Childien. With 8 
Illustratio ns in Colour by M aria L. Kirk. 
Wisdom, W^it, and Pathos, selected 
trom the Works of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY 
MORRIS. Pott.Svo, cloth, gill top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
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NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

^roAh 8vo, clpth. 3J. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

illu'+tnited boards, 2s. each. 
Saint An n'a. | Billy Bellow. 
Miss Wentworih'B Idea. CrownSvo, 

cloth, 3s. bfi. • 



OLIPHANTCOVH-s.), TNovels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, '2s. each. 
The Prlmpose Patli. 
The Great est H elresa in England 
lAThiteladies. Crown iJvp, cloth, with 12 

Uliiatratioiis, 3s. 6d. : post Bvo, bds., 2s. 
The SorcereBB.'CrownBvo. cloth. 35 bd. 



OSBOURNE CLLOYD), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. each. 
The Motoraianlacs. 
Tngea Speeds Forward. With Illusts. 



OSHAUOHNESSV (ARTHUR). 

Mualoft Moonlight. Fcp. 8vu cl ., 7s. 6d. 

PAGE (THOMAS NELSGNV= 

Saaia Clans' s Partner. With S 

Coloured Illustrations by Olga Morgan*. 
and Coyer Design by F. D. Bedford. 
Cro.A n'Svo, cloth. 3.t. 6d. net. 



PAIN (BARRY).— Eliza's Hus- 

band. Fcapt, 8vo. is. : cloth, is. 6rf. 



PAN DU RANG HARI; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo: With Preface 
by Sir Bartle FREItE. Post 8vo, illus 
trated tjoards. 25. 



PARIS SALON, The Illustrated 

Catalogrue of the. With about 300 illus- 
trations. Published antiunlly. py.Svo. 3.?. 



PAUL(MARGARET a:).— Gentle 

and Simple; CrdwnSvo, cloth, 35. 6(i. 
post 8vO, il'lBstf g^ed boards, 2s. " 

P A YPnXAJWES)7~N6veIs by. 

Cro>vn8vo, cloth,- 35. eS. each ; post 8vo, 
. illustrated boards, 2f. each. 

.Xioat Sir Massingberd. 

The Clyffards of ClySa. 

^ County Family'. . - - 

IiesB Black than We're Painted, 

By Proxy. ! i For Cash Only, 

Bli^h Spirits.: I Sunny Stories. 
-A COnfldentlal Agent. 

A Qrape from a Thorn. 12 Illusts, 

The Family Scapegrace. 

Holiday Tasks. | At Her Mercy. 

The Talk of the Town. 12 lUnsts. 

The Mystery of Mlrbrldge. 

The HSrord and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. 

A Trying Patient. 

Gwendbllne'sHaryeat. 

Post i^vo, illttfitrated boards, 2S. each. 

HumOroua Stories. | From Exile. 

The Foster Brothers, v 
.Married Beheath Him. 

Bantinck's Tutor. 

IValter's IVord. I Fallen Fortunes. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Iiike Father, Ukd Son. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Carlyon's Tear. | Cecil's Tryst. 

Murphy's Master. 



PAYN (JAinES)-cmilmued. 

PoKt 8vo, jHu<;tratid boards, 2s. each. 
Gome Private Vievrs. 
Found Dead. 1 Mirk Abbey, 

A Marine Residence. 
The Canon's Ward. 
Not Wooed, But Won. 
Turo Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Halves. | lefhat He Cost Her. 
Kit : A Memory, j Under One Roof. 
Clow- Worm Tales. 
A Prince of the Bloo d. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. 

Clown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
Js.6d.: picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Notes &om the ' News.' Crown 8vo, 

cloth,,lj. , 6rf. 

POPDLAR Edii ions, medium 8vo, 6rf. each. , 

I,ost sir Masslngberd> . 

Tfifalter's Word. | By Proxy. 



PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 
Dreamer, down 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. 



PENNELL- ELMHIRST (Cap- 
tain E.).— The Best of the Fun. 

With -8 Coloured Illustrations and 48 
others'. Medium. 8vo. cloth. 6^. net. 



PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3j. 6d. each. 
The Sahyasl. I The'Tea-Planter. 
Caste and Creed. | Inevitable Law. 

■ Dllys. • 

Crown 8vti, cinih, ts. each. 
The Unlucky Mark. | Sacriffce. 
Dark Coraers. |. The. Rajah. 
The Malabar Magician. 

The Outca ste. 

Popular Eon ions, Miedium 8vb, W. each. 
The Tea-Planter. J Casteand Creed. 



PERRIN (ALICE), Novels b^^ 

Crowa 8vo,.cloih, gj. 6d. each. 
A Free Solitude. 1 East of Sues. 
The Waters of Destruction. 
Red Records. 
The Stronge r Claim. 
PoPDLAR Editions, meuium Svo, 6d. each. 
The Stronger Claim. 
Tise Wat ers of Destr gctlon. 
Idolatry. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.i Popular 
Edition, cloth, zs. net. 



PETIT HOMME ROUGE (Le), 

. _ Books by, DeiTiy.Syo, cl.,.7i.,6.rfj net each. 
Twe Favourites or Henry of 

Nairarre. With six Portraits. 
The Favqnrites of Iiouis XIV. 

With 4 P. irlraits. 

The Court of the Tuileries, 1852- 
1870. With a Frontispiece. Demy Svo, 
cloth, %s. net. 



PETRARCH'S SECRET; ~o7; 

The Soiil's Conflict with Passion. 

Three DialOKues. Translated from the 
Latin by W. H. Draper. With 2 Illus- 
trations. C rown 8vo, cloth, 6 t. net. 

PHELPS JB. S.).-Jack the 
hisherman. Crown Svo, cloth, ij, 6rf, 
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PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 25. 6d. 



PHJP^sON (Dr. T. L.). -Famous 

Violinists and Fine Violins. Crown 
■Svo, clf)th. 5s, 



PICKTHALL (MARMAUUKE). 

Larkmeadow : A Nuvel of ihe Country 
Districis. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



PLANCH6 (J. R.).— Songs and 

Poems. Crown 8vo. do h, hs. 



PLAYS OP OUR FORE- 
FATHERS, and some of the Tradi- 
tions upon which they were founded. 

Hy CM. Gavley,XL,.D. W'ilh numerous 
i'luslnitions Royat 8yo, cloth. t2^. 6rf. net. 



PLUTARCH'S Lives of Illus- 
trious Men. With Life of Plutarch 
by J. and W. Langhornb, . and Por- 
traits. Two Vols . Svo, lialf-oloth. Jos.6d. 



POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works ; Poems, Stories, Essays. 

Witli an Introduction by' Charles 
BaudSI aire. Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. 6d. 



POLLOCK(W. H.).— TheCliarni, 
and Other Drawing:- Room Plays. 

By Sir Walter -Besaxt and Walter 
H. Pollock. .With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3,?. 6d. 



PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. Post Svo, illus. boards, 2s. ea. 

The Romance of a Station. 

trhe Soul o£^ounte^ Adrian, 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d, each : post Svo, 
illustrated boards. 2t. tfach. 

Outlavr and Laiivniaker. 

Christina Chard. ' * 

Mrs. Treg askisB. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crowi; Svo, cloth. 15. 6d. each. 

Nulma. I Madame Izan. 

' As a Watch in the Night.' 

The IJOBt Earl of Elia n. 

Our Boolt of Memories. By TuSTm 
McCarthy and Mrs Campbell Praed, 
Ports. & Views. Demv Svo, cl.,T2s.6d.nQt. 



PRESLAND (JOHN), Dramas 

by. -Fcap. 4to, cloth, 55. net each. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 
Manln and th^Defenoe of Venice. 
Marcus Aurellus. . 
The Deluge, and other Poems. Cr 

Svo, hand-made p iper. cloth, 3^. 6d. net 



PRICE (E. C). — Valentina. 

Crown Svo. clhth, 3i. 6d. 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 
Books by. Crown Svo.cloth. 35. 6d. each. 
I Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for every Nij^ht in the Year. 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 lUusts. 
Familiar Science Studies. 
The Uni verse of Suns. 
Saturn and Its System. With 13 

Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
Wages and UTants of Science 
Workers. Crown Svo, is. 6d, 
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PRYCE (RICHARD). —Miss 

Maxwell's Affections. Crown Svo, 
c'oth. 3*. 'rf. ■ post Svo, illust. boards, 3.t. 



RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By 

Dr. John Brown. Square i6mo, with 
Frontispiece, cloth, ts. net. 



READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected Library ISdition, inSeventeen 
Volumes, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. d'l each. 

Peg Woffington^ and Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With a Preface by Sir Walter Besaxt. 

' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth; and Single- 
heart and Doublefaoe. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir, 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

OrifHth Gaunt. { AWomah-Hater. 

Foul Play. I A Simpleton. 

The Jilt; and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. ~ 

Readlan a; and Bible Ch aracters. 
Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post Svq, illus- 
trated boards, 25. each. 

Peg 'Wellington. | A Simpleton. 
, Christie Johnstone. 

'It Is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth. 

Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofail Trades; James Lambert. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Hard Cash. J Readlana. 

Foul tlay. I Griffith Gaunt, 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

The W^andering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doublef ace. 

Good Stories of Man, &c. 

The Jilt ; and other Stories. - 

A Peril ous Secret. 
Large Type, Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott Svo, -cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather. 
Slit edges, 3J. net each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
3i Illustrations by M. B. Hewerdine. 

'It is Ne ver Too Late t o Mend.' 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6rf.each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

Foul Play. I Hard Cash. 

Peg W^offlngton; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt.. 

Put Yourself In His Plaoe. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Douhle Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 
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READB (CHARl.ES)—cot:limctit. 
Popular liDiTioNS, medium Svo, 6d. each. 

A PeplloUB Secret. 

& Woman-hater. 

Tbe Cour se of True L ove. 

The Wandering Heir. Large Type 
Edition. tcap.Svo, cloth, is. net. 

The ClolBt^ and the Hearth. 
Witli i6 Photogravure and P4 half-tone 
JUustrations by Matt B. HEWERDi.»iE 
Small 4to, cloth, &!. net.— Also the 
St. Martin's Illustrated Edition, 
with 20 Illustrations in '4 Coloiu's »nd 
10 in Black and White by BYAM SHAW, 
R.I. Demy Svo, cloth, 125. 6d, ; parch- 
ment, i6j. net. 



ROSS (ALBERT).-A»Sugar 

Pi-incess . Cruwn Svo, c lot h, ss. 6g. 

ROW S E L L (M A R Y C.).- 
Monsleur de Paris. Crowii Svo, 

cloth, 3.^. 6d. ,=_ 



RICHARDSON (FRANK), Novels 
by. 
The Man mho Iiost his Past, With 
50 illustrations by TOM Browne. R.l 
Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. : Populak 
, Edition, picture cover, is. net. 
The Baysmrater Miracle. Crown 

Svo, cloth , 3^. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth; Oj. each. 
, The King's Counsel. 
Betnl-iSoclety. | There and Bach. 



RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 
A. Blch Man's Daughter. Crown 

' Svo, cloth. 3.^. 6d. 
Weird Stories. Crown Svo. cloth." 
3^. 6(i. : p ost Svo. picture ho ards, 2S. 
^'ost-Svo, illustrated boards, 2f.each. 
The Dnlnhablted House. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. { Idle Tales. 
Her Mother's Darling. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6ci. each. 
Barbara Dering. 
Meriel : A Love Storv. 



ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
'Women are Strange. Post Svo, 
illustrate d boards. 2t. 
Crawn Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; post Svoi 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Hands of Justice. 
The Woman in the Dark. 



ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, clolh, 6j. each, 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarquinlo. 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: List of the PrincIpalWarriors who. 
came from Normfandy with William the 
Conqueror. 1066. In Gold and Coloiirs. Jr. 



ROMAUNT (THE) OF THE 
ROSE. With 20 Illustrations in. 
Coloured Collotype by Keith Hender- 
son and Norman 'wilkinso?! , Crown 
4*0, c'oth, zis. net. ^ 



ROYAL COLLECTIONS,lNotes 
on Pictures in the. Edited by Lionel 
Cust, M.V.O., and'^published 'bKperrais- 
sion of H.M. King George Vr^ With 54 
Illustrations in PfiiEttograVure,'"CoUotype, 
and Half-tgne. Rov. 4tn, cl., t2.<. (hi. nei. 



RUNCIMAN (JAS.).— Skippers 

and Shellbacks. Cr. Svo. clolh. 3s. 6d. 



RUSKIN SERIES (The). Square 

i6mo. cK. with Tronti'^pieces, is. net ea. 
The King of the Golden River. 

By John Riiskin. Illustrated by 

Richard Doyi.e. 
BusHln as a Bellgious Teacher. 

By F. W. Pahrar. D.n. 
Bab and his Erlends. By Dr. John 

Brown. 
Old Christmas. i3y Washington . 

Irving, 
Fairy Tales from Tuscany. By I. 

M. Anderton. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK!, Novels 
by. Crown Svo, cloth, ^. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, each ; 
cloth. 7s. 6d. each. 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle 'Watch. 
' On the Fo'k'sle Head; 

A 'Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the ' Ocean Star.' 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

M.y Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 

The Good Ship ' Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? | Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

The Iiast Entry. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 35. hd. each. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

The Death Ship. 

The ' Pretty Polly.' With 12 Illustra- 
tions by G. E. Robertson. 

Overdue. I 'Wrong Bide Out. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 

The Convict Ship. 

Is He th e Man ? 

. Wrong Side Out. Cheap Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth, is. net. 

RUSSELL (HERBERT).— True 

Blue. Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. 6ii. 



ROSENQARTEN(A.).— A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by W. Coli.ett-Sandars, With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, cloth, Ss, net. 



RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; pictun , 

cloth, flat back, 2s. each. 
A Country Sinreetheart, 
The Drift of Fate. 
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RUSSIAN i BASTILLE, THE 

.(The Fortress of Schluesselburg). By I. 
'P. YonvATSHEV. Translated by A. S. 
Rappoport, M.A. Willi 16 Plates. 
Demy Svn. cloth. 7,?. td. net. 

SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6^. each ; post 
.8vo, illustrated boards, 2;. each. 

A Fellow of Trinity. Wilh a Note 
by Oliver Wekdell Holmes. 

Tbe Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Master of St. Benedict's. 

In the Face of the IBTorld. 

To His Own Master. 

The Tremlett Dlamonda. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6rf. each. 
The VToolng of ISay, 
Fortune's Gate. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
Gallantry Bower. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
, Bonnie Maggie Iiauder. 
IHrs. Qnnbar's Secret. 
Mary Pnigin. VVilii s niu.'itrations. 



SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 
Levantine Family. Cr. Svo. cl.. ^.y. 6rf. 



SALA (Q. A.).— Qaslight and 

5 Dgylight. Post 8vo lllvist rated board s . 2.t. 

SELINCOORT (HUQH DE^ 

Books by. 

Oxford from ■Within. With a Note 

and 20 lUustr.'itions in colour and Mono- 

dirome by YosHIO MARKING. Demy Svo, 

cloth. Is 6d. net ; parchment. \$s. net. 

Jl Daughter of the Morning. 

Crown 8vh, c:oth, 6s. 



SERGEANTIADELINE), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, ss, iid. eacli. 
Under False Pretences. 
SK BndlGott's Zxperiment. 
The Missing Elizabeth. 



SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

(ihe). Illuminated in Gold and Colours 
by Alberto Sangorski, Fcap. 4to. 
lap. vellum, ds. net ; parchment, full 
gilf, with silk ties, 81. 6d. net. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

In pricket size, doth, jsilt top, 2j. net per 
Vol. ; leather. Silt edges, is. net per Vol. 
By WALTER BESANT. 

Iiondon. 1 Westminster. 

Jerusalem. By Bebant and Palmer. 

All Borts and Conditions of Men. 

Sir Richard Whitttngton. 

Gaspard de Collgny. 

By BOCCACCIO. 

The Decameron. 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 

Plppa Passes : and Men and W^o- 
nten. Wnh 10 Iiluslrat;ons in Colours 
by E. FOKTESCUE Brtckdale. 

Dramatis Personaa : and Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrloa. 
Wilh 10 Illustrations in Col.'urs by li. 
FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 



ST. MARTiN'5 LIBRARY— «?i/i«»»<i. 
In pocket Size, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per Vol. ; 
leather, gilt eages, 3^, net per Vol. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. ~ 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

Bv HALL CAINE. 
The Deemster. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Woman in White. 

liy DANIEL DEFOB. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Illus- 
tratiuns. by G. CRaiKSHANK. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Speeches. With Portrait. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
In Three Series, each Illustrated. 
By W.S. GILBERT. 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Seric.i with a P.^rtrait. 
By THOMAS HAKDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BKEX HARTE. 
Condensed Novels, 
Miles, The IJuck of Roaring Camp, 

and other Stories. With Portrait. 
Poetical Works. 

by OLIVER WENDELL HOLME.S. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G THOiUSON. 
Compiled bv A. H. HYATT, 
The Charm oflionflon: An Anthology. 
T^e Charm of Edinburgh. 
The Charm of Venice. 
'Ihe Gbcrm of Paris. 

l;v ricHarij jefferies. 
The Liife of the Fields. 
The Open Air. . 
Mature near Iiondon. 

By (..HARI.ES LAiMB. 
The Bssays of Blia. 

liy LORD MACAULAY. 
History of Bngland, in 5 Volumes. 

Bv lOSTIN MCCARTHY. 
The Reign of Quean Anne, 'n i Vol. 
A History of tbe Four Georges 

and of William IV., in e Vols. 
AHistory of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to igot, in 4 Vols. 
By GEORGE MacDONALD. 
Poetical Works. In 2 vols. 
Works of Fancy and Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. l6nio. (For List, see p. 18 ) 
By W. H.MALLOCK. 
The Hem Republic. 

Bv OUIDA. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 

Bv CHARLES READE. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

?2 Illn.'tralions bv M. !i. Heweroine. 
■it is Never Too I^ateto Mend.' 

By PRRCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Prose Works. 2 vols., with 2 Ports. 
Poetical 'Works. 2 vols., with 2 Plates. 

Selected hy FRANK SIDGWICK. 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love. 
Wuh 10 Coloured I lusls.by BVAM .'HAW. 
Historical and Iisgendary Bal- 
lads. With 10 Coloured Illustrations 
by UVAM SHAW. 
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ST. MARTIN'S LSBRARY— coKij/wwrf. 

In pocket size, cloth, j^iit top. 2^. uet pei Vol, ; 

leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per Vol. 

By ROBERT LOUIS STlLVENSON, 

An Inland Voyage. 
'Travels with a Donkey. 
Ttie Silverado Squatters, 
Memories and Portraits. 
YirglnibuB Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Across the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 
Prince Otto. 
In the South Seas. 
Bssays of Travel. 
IVelr oC Hermlston. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
The Art of Writing. 
Collected Poems. 

Bv Ti. A. TAINB. 
Blptory of English Literature, in 

4 Vols. With 12 Portraits. 

By MARK TWAIN.— Sketches. 
• By WALTON and COTTON. 
The Complete Angler. 

By. WALTWrilTMAN. 
Poems'.' 'Selected and Edited by W. M 

RoysETTI. With- Portrait. 



SANQORSKI (ALBERTO). 
Books facsimiled In Colour from the 
Illuminated Drawings by. Fcap. 
4I0, Ja . velluiu, 6s. net each; pa:Ch- 
ment gilti with silk ties, 8.?. 6d, net each. 

Prayers nrrltten at Vallima by 
RoBKRT Louis Stevenson. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Morte d'Arthur,.by Lord Tennyson. 



SHADOWLESS MAN (THEi : 
• Peter SchlemiM. By A.von Chamisso. 
Illustralecl by GORDON Browne. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d, net. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

Part I. 
Old-Spelling SHAKESPEARE! 

With the spelling of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited, 
with brief Introductions and Notes, by F. 
J. FURNIVALL, M. A., D. Litt., and F. W. 
Clarke. M.'Ai Demy 8vo, cloth, 25. 
6d: net each Play. Of some of the 
plays a Library Edition may be h,id, 
. printed^ on pure rag paper, half-parch- 
ment, .i^x. net each, ■■ A list of Volumes 
now ready ma y be had. 

Part 11. 
SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS 

Small crown 8vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2s. fid. net per vol. ; some 
may also be had in velvet persian at 45. 
net : and those marked * on large paper, 
half parchment, Ss. net, per vol. Each 
volume With Frontispiece, 
* I. Lodge's 'Rosalynde'i the 
original of Shakespeare'! ' As 
you LlkQ It,'! Edited by \V. W. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY^tDMi. 
SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS— con/. 

Vohimes published or in preparation. 
2, Greene's ■ Pandosto,' or ' Doras- j 
tusand Fawnia': the original , 
of Shakespeare's 'KirilLti^rni .: 
Tale.' Edited by P. G. Thomas. - " > 

" 3. Brooke's Poem of 'Romeii^ and 
Juliet' : the original of Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo and Juliet.' 

Ed. ted by P. A. Daniel. Modernised 
and re-edited by J. ]. MONRO, 

4. 'The Troublesome Reign of 
King John ' : the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as 'King John.' 

Edited by Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL and 
John Munro, M.A. 

5,6. «The History ; of Hamlet': 

With other Documents illustrative^ of 
the sourceS'Df Shakspeare's Play, and an 
Introdiictorv Study of the Legend of 
Hamlet by'Prof. I. GottASCZr 

« 7. " The Play of King Lelr and His 
Three Daughters ' : the old play 
on the subject of King l-ear. 

Edited by SiDNEV Lee, D.Liit. 

» 8. 'The Taming of a -Shrew': 

Being the old- play used by.Shakespeare 
in 'Thq Taming of the Shrew.' Edited 
by Professor F.S.30AS,^M.A. 

' g. The Sources and Analogues of 
' A Mldsumnier Night's Dream.' 

Edited by Fra -k Sidgwick. 

10, 'The Famous Victories of 
Henry V.' 

II. ' The Menaechmi': the original 
of Shakespeare's 'Comedy of 
Errors.' Latin text, with the Eliza- 
bethan Translation. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse. Litt.D. 

12. 'Promos and Cassandra': 
the source of 'Measure for 
Measure.' 

13. ' Apolonlus and Silla': the 
source of -.Twelfth Night.' Edited by 
Morton Luce. 

14. 'The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous ' 
Houses of York and Lancas- 
ter,' and ' The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York*: the 
OrifcinH'S'of the second and third parts of , 
'Kjug Henry VI.' 

15. The Sources of ' The Tempest.' 

16. The Sources of ' Cymbellne.' 

17. The Sources and Analogues 
of ' The Merchant of Venice.' 
Edited by Piofessor I. Gollancz. 

18. Romantic Tales : the sources of 
' 1 he Tw& Gentlemen of Verona," ' Merry 

., AVives,''-'Much. Ado about Nothing,' 
' All's Well that Ends Well.' 
ig, 20. Shakespeare's Plutaroh; the 
sources of ' J ulius Cassar,' 'Antony and 
Cleopatra,' ■ Corioianus," and ' Timon,' 
i;d(te(l by g, f , 'ruc)^-EI^ Bi?O0(!?, ^!.(\, 
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SHAKESPEARB LIBRARY-iMi. 

Part III. 

THE I.AMB SHAKESPEARE! 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

With Illustrations and Miisiol Based on 
Mary AND CharlksLasib'sTalesfrom 
Shakkspeare, and edited. by Professor 
1. GOLLANCZ, wlio lias inserted within 
a prose seltiog those scenes and 
passagis . from th^ Hays with, whitji 
the young reader should early become ac 
quainted. "The Music arranged by T. 
Maskell Hardy. Imperial i6mo, cloth, 
IS. dd. net per vol, ; leather. 2s. 6d ret per 
vol -y School Edit, linen, Bd. net per vol. 
I. The Tempest. 

II. As You Lilka It. 

III. A Midanmtner Nitfht's Dream. 

IV. TtoeMerohant of Venice. 
V. The vrinter's Tale, 

VI. Twelfth Night. 
VII. Cymbellne. 
VIII. Romeo and Juliet. 
IN. laacbfatb. 
- X. Much Ado About Nothing. 



XI. Jjlfe of Shakespeare for the 

Young. By Prof. I. Gollancz. 

XII, An Evening- -inrlth Shake- 

aPBara: loJJramatic Tableiuix for 

Younti People, with - Music by T. 

-' Maskeli. Hardy, and. Illustrations. 

, -.Cloth, 2s. net: leather, 3i. 6d. net: 

linen, i^. td. net. 



Part IV. 
SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 

A series of volumes illustrative of the 

_ life, thought, and letters of England in the 

time of Shakespeare,- 

RobartIianeham'Bliettei',describini> 

part of the Entertainment given to 

Queen Elizabeth'at K<Snilworfh Gastle in 

■157.'!. With Introdiiction by Dr.TuRNI- 

VALL, and Illustrations, Deraj 8vo, 

cloth, St. net. 

The' Rogues and Vagabonds of 

Shakespeare's Youth : reprints of 

■ Awd^ley's 'Frateraitye of Vacabondes,' 

* Harinan's 'Caveat f or CommonCursetorsi' 

- Parson Haben'sor HyberdyTie'ff' Sermon 
in Praise of Thieves.and Thievery;' &c. 

- With many woodcuts. Edited, with In- 
tro-iuction, by Edward .Viles and Dr. 
PURNIVALL. Dtmy 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 

Shakespeare's HoUnshed : a reprint 
ot all the , passages in. Holinshed's 
' Chronicle ' of which use was made in 

I Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
Notes. Edited by W. G. Boswell 
Stone. Koyal 8vo, cloth, loj, fid. net. 

The Shakespeare Allusion Book. 
Reprints of all references to Shakespeare 
and h'sWorks before fhesloseofthe 17th 
centurv, colledted by Dr. Ikgliby, Miss 
L. TOULMIN SMITHj Dr. FtlRNIVALL, and 
J. J. MUNKO, Twovols,, royal 8V0, doth, 
. zu. net, 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY— mk<. 
SttAKESMEARE'S ENQLAND-<:-«<. 

Harrison's Description of Eng- 
land. Part IV. Onlfoim with P.-.rts 
I,-UI.-.as issued by the New Shalispi-re 
Society. Edited by Dr. .FukxivALL. 
With additions by Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
(250 copies onlv,) 175. td. net. 

The Book of Elizabethan Verse. 
Edited with Notes", bv Wiluam 
STANLfiY Braithvvaite. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3 .T. .6rf. net : vellum eilt, 'js. 6^.' net, 

A Study of Shakespeare. By A. C. 
Swi.vburnk. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8j. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By A. C. 
Swinburne. Cr. Svo, buckram, 65. net. 

Shakespeare's Siveetheart : a 
Romance. By Sarah H. steklikg. 
With 6 Coloured Illustrations by C. E. 
Peck. Square Svo. cloth. 6^. 



SHARP (WILLIAM).— Children 

of To-morrow. Crown SvQ.cluth, -is.td. 



SHELLEY'5 Complete WORKS 

in Verxeand Prose. .Edited by R. 
H ERNE Shepherd. 5 Vols., 3.S. Gti. ea. 
Poetical WorKs, in t'hree Vols. : 

Vol. I. Margaret 'Nicholson ; Shelley's 
Correspondence with Slockdale ; Wandering 
Jew: Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rosalind and 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna: The Ccnci; 
Julian and Maddalo ; Swellfoot the Tyrant ; 
The Witch of Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
Vol. in. Posthumous Poems ; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces, 
Prose IBTovka, in Two Vols. : 

VoLI. Zastrozzi; St. Irvyne; Dublin and 
Mariow Pamphlets ; Refutation of Deism ; 
Letters to Lei^b Hunt ; M4nor Writings. 

Vol. II.. Essays; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments ; a Biography, 
ThePROSEWoKKSas2voIs.,.and the Poeti- 
cal Works as 2 vols,, mayalso be had in 
the St. Martin's "Librafey (each with 
Frdntispiect). pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 
leather gilt, -^s. net each. ■ 



SHERARD (R, H.)-— Rogues. 

Cmwn 8vo, c]o,th, r.?, 6d. 



SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD 
BRINSLEY) Complete Works. 

Crown 8vo, clolh, 35. 6d. 



SHERWOOD (MARQARET).— 

DAPHNE: a Pastoral'. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth ?.%. 6d. 



SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 
The Purple Cloud. Cr. 8vo cloth, 3s.6d. 
ITnto the Third Genei?ation. Cr.Svo, 

cloth. 6S: 



SIGNBOARDS: Their History: In- 
cluding Fanioits Taverns and Remarljable 
Characters.^ By Jacob Larwood and J. 
C. HOTTEN. WilhgsUluslrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ^s; 6d. 



SISTER DORA. By IVI. Lonsdale, 
Demy Svo, ^d, ; cloth, 6i, 
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SIMS (GBORQE R.), Books by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, zs. each ; clolh 
limp, 2s, fid. each, 
ITlie Ring o' Bells. 
Tlnkletop'B Crime. | Zeph. 
Dramas of Life. With 6a Illustrations. 
My Xwo Wives. | Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes trom the Sliovr. 
The Ten Commandments. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. each; cloth 
IS. 6d. each. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader. 
Dagonet Ditties. | Life UTe Live. 
Voung Mrs. Caudle. 
Ll Ting of London. 

Crown 8vo, cloth,' 3s. 6ii. each ; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. each : cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Joyce Pleasantry. With a Frontis- 
piece by Hugh Thomson. 

For Life- and After. 

Once upon a Christmas Time. 
With 8 Ilhistratlnnsbv Chas. GREEN, R.l. 

In London's Heart. 

A Blind Marriage. 

vrithout the Limelight. 

The Small-part Lady. 

Blographs of Babylon. 

The Mystery of Mary Anne. 

Picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
In London's Heart. 

POPCLAR EUITIOXS. medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 

How the Poor Iiive; and Horrible 
London. Crown 8vo, leatherette, is, 

Dagonet Dramas. Crown 8vo. is. 

Dagonet Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s, 6d. ; pnst 8vo, picture cover, 2s. 

His Wife's Revenge. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
■3s.6d.i Cheap Edition, is. net.- 



SLANQ DICTIONARY (The): His- 

tortcal and Anecdotal. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 



SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE: Mrs. 

Maxwell Armfield), Novels by. 

The June Princess. Cr. 8vo, cl., 31, 6d. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s, each. 
Service. With Frontispiece. 
Mothers and Fathers. Frontispiece. 
Commoners' Rights. WithS Illustra- 
tions by Maxwell Arhfield. 
See also The Flovrer Book, p, 11, 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. 

.^ 8vo, IS. : cloth, is. 6d. 



Crown 



SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 

Sons' of Adieu. 4to, Jap. velliini, 6s. 



SPALDING (Kenneth * J.). — A 
Pilgrim's Way; Sougs Fcap. 4to, 
buckram, 3s 6rf. net. ^.^____ 



SPANISH ISLAM : A History of 

the Moslems in 5paln. ByREiNHART 
Dozy. Translated by F. G. StgKES. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, 21s. net. 



SPEIGHT (E. E.).- The Galleon 

of .Torbay, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 



SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. e<lch. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dykei 
By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked; & Sandycroft Mys- 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 
Back to Life. | Quittance in Full. 
The Loudnrater Tragedy. 
Burgo's Romance. 
A Husba nd from the Sea. 
Crown 8'vo. cloth, 3Si 6d, each. 
Her Ladyship. I The Grey Honk: 
The Master of Trenance. 
The Secret of Sryvem Tosrers. 
Doom of Siva. | As it was Written 
The Web of Fate. 
Experiences of Mr. Verschoyle. 
Stepping Blindfold; 
Wife or No Wlfe.Post 8vo, cloth, is. 6rf« 



SPIELMANN (MRS. M. H.), 
Books by. 

Large crown Svo, c'oth.ss net. each. 
MargeryRedford and her Friends, . 
With Illustrations bv Gordon Browne. 

. The Rainbow Book: Sixteen 
Tales of Fun and Fancy. With 
37 Illustrations bv ARTHUR Rackham, 
Hugh Thomson, Bernard Partridge, 

LEWIS BaumeR, and olher artists. 



SPRIGGE (S. SQUIRE). —An 

Industrious Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 



STAFFORD (JOHN).— Doris and 

I, Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

Birthday Book. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 



STEDMAN (E. C.).— Victorian 

Poets. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9.^. 



STEINLEN AND HIS ART: 24 

Cartoons in Tints and Monochrome, 
With Introduction. Folio, cl,. las^^6d. iiet. 



STEPHENS (RICCAKOO).— The 

Cruciform Mark. Cr, 8vo, cl„ 3s, ^^ . 
STEPHENS (R. NEILS0N).4-" 

Philip Winwood. Cr. 8vo cl.,ii^a^^ 



STERLING (S.I.— ShakespeajrKS 

Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured IIIilitM- 
tions by C. E, Peck, Sq. Svo, clot^%; 



STERNBERG (COUNT). —The 

Barbarians of Morocco. Vltiii 12 
Illustrations in Colour by Douglas 
Fox Pitt, R,I. Large crowA »vo, 
cloth, 6s, net, 
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STERNDALE (R. ARMITAQE). 

—The Afghan Knife. Post 8vo, cloth, 
35. bd. ; illustrated boards. 2s. 



STERNE (LAURENCE).— 

A Sentimental Journey. With 89 
liluslrations bv T. H. Robinson, and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, cloth, gilt lop, 2s. net; red 
leather, fiilt ed^es, 3^. net. 



STEVENSON (BURTON E.).— 
Affairs of atate. Cr. 8vo. rl. js.id. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 

Works by. 

The Swanston Edition of the Works of 
Robert Louis Stevenson (including the 
LETTERS^, in 25 vols., crown 8vo, 61. net per 
vol. {To be subscribed for only in sets, through 
the Bookseller s.) A Prospectus may be had. 
Crown 8vo. buckram. 6s. each. 

Travels islth a Donkey. With a 
^ Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

An Inland Voyage, With a Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane. 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 

The Silverado Squatters. 

Nevr Arabian Nl^tits. 

The Merry Men. 

UndernroodB : Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Virgtnibus Puerisque. I Ballads. 

Prince Otto. | Across the Plains. 

lareir of Hermlston. 

In the South Seas. 

Eissays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Essays in the Art of l/ritlng. 

Lay Morals, &c. 

Records of a Fantlly of Engineers 

Songs of Travel. Cr. 8vo. buckram. 5s. 

A Iiowden Sabbath Morn. With 
Coloured Front, and numerous Illus. by 
A S. Boyd. Crown 8vo. buckram, Os. 

New Arabian Nights. Cheaper 

Edition, post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; 

Popular Edition, mediu m 8vo, 6d. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each : 

Large Paper Edition, rag paper. Plates 

mounted, vellum, 21s. net each. 

An Inland Voyage. With 12 I'lus- 
trations in Colour, 12 in Black and White, 
and other Decorations, by NOEL Rooke. 

Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With 12 illustrations in 
Colour, 12 in Black and White, and 
other De corations, by No el Rooke. 

A Child's Qarden of Verses. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour and numerous 
Black and White Drawings by MlLLI- 
CENT Sowerby. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
5j. nel ; Large Paper Edition, parch- 
ment, 7^. 6fl'. net. 

Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net each. 

Father Damlen. 

Talk andjfalkers. 

A Christmas Sermon. Post Svo. bds , 
Ij.net! icatii-r. 2s. net Also a MlMA- 
lURE Edition in velvet ca'f yapp (2j by 
3iin.), IS, 6i, net. 



STEVENSON (R. L.)—c0!!lhmcd. ' 

Prayers Written at Vailima. 
Post 8vo, bds., Is. net; leather, 2j. ncl. 
Also a Miniature Edition in velvet calf 
yapp, IS. td. net ; and the EDITION DB 
Luxe, Illuminated by A. Sangorski 
in gold and colours, fcap. ^to. J«p. 
vellum, gilt top, bs. net, ; parchment giit, 
with ties, 8j, 6rf. net. 

The Suicide Club ; and The Bajah'a 
Diamond. (From New Arabian 
Nioms.) With 8 Illustrations by W ]. 
HexnEssy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Stdvenson Reader. Edited by 
Lloyd Osbourne. Post 8vo, cloth, 
zs. td. : buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d.; School 
Edition, cloth, u. bd. 

The Pocket B.IJ.S.: Favourite Pas- 
sages, l 6mo. cl., 2s. net ; le ather, ^s. net. 
Fine Paper Editions. 

Pott 8vo, cl. 2s. net ea. ; leather, 35. net ea. 

An Inland Voyage. 

Travels with a Donkey. 

Vlrglnibus Puerisque. 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 

Menr Arabian Nights. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Across the Plains. 

The Merry Men, | Prince Otto. 

In the South Seas, 

£ssays of Travel. 

The Silverado Squatters. 

Weir of Hermiston. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

The Art of Writing. 

Collecte d Poems of R. Ii. S, 

B.lj.Stevenson: A Study. ByH.B.BAii.- 
DON.Witha Portraits. Cr.8vo,buckram,6,^. 

Recollections of B. Ii, Stevenson 
in the Padflo. By Arthur John- 
stone, Cr. 8vo. buckram, bs, net. 



STOCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 

Young Master of Hyson Hail. With 
36 Illustrations. Crown Svo, clotll, 
Zs.bd. : picture cloth fiat back. 2t. 



STO^E (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6^. each. 
Thsy also Serve. 
The Noise of Life; 
The Shoe of a Horse. 



STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, bs. each. 
The Man Apart. 
The Little God's Drum. 



STRUTT (JOSEPH).— The 

Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England. With 140 Illustrations. 

. Crown Svo. cloth, ^s, bd. 



STUART (H. LONQAN), Works 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, bs. each. 
^Sfee ping C r oss. | Fenellp . 



SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 
JECTS, liy Richard Davev. With 
Porlrait. Deiry RV'i. do th. 7^. bd. pet. 



SUN DOWNER, Stories by. 

Told by the Taffrall. Cr. Svo, 31. bd. 
Tale of the Serpent. Cr, 8vo, cl,, u. 
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ChAttO & wiNCtiS, PtJBLt:gHiEliS, 



SUTRO (ALFRED). - The 

.Foolish Vlrgingj Fcp. 8vo, i^.; cl., is.6d. 



SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

in I'rose antl'Verse. Cr. Svo, cl,, -^s. td. 
JOttathall swift: A Study, By J 
CHURTON COLLIMS; Cf. 8yo, cl., js.-bd. 



SWINBURNE'S (ALQERNON 

CHARLtES) Works. -- 
Mr. Snrlnbume!s Collected Poem s. 

ln'6 Vols., crown 8vo, 36,5. net the set. 

Mr. SnirlnbuFtte's Collected Tra- 
gedies. Iii5Vois.,cr.8vo, T.OS net theset 

Selections frotn Mr. Swinburne's 
IVorks. With Preface by T. Wajts- 
DXJKTON, .and 2 Plalc?. Fcap. Sl-o, ts^ 

Tbe Queen-MotIieirr~ and Rosa 
morid. Crown 8vo,-7J. 6if. net. 

Atalanta in Calydon. ^Crown8vo,6i. 

Ctasistelard: A Tragedy. _ Crown Svo, 7j 

Poems and Ballads. First Series 
Crown 8vo, 9^. 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 
'Grown '8vo. ^s. - ' 

Poems and Ballads. Third Series 
Crown -Svo, 7J. ' 

Songs before Sunrise. Crow-i 8vo 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vcr, 121. M. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo.ru. 
Georgcr Cbapman (In Vol: II. of G 

Chapman's Works.) Crown 8vd, 3s. 6d. 
Ksaays and Studies. CrownBvo, 12:. 
Brecbl^eus : A Tragedy. Ci own Svo, 6s. 
A Hote on Cbarlotte Bronte. Crown 

Svo, 6.f. " ;...", ■ , I 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. Svo, 8^ 
Songs of the .Springtides'. Cr. Svo, fix. 
Studies In Song, crown ^vo, 7.;. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 85. 
Tristram of Iiyonei^^e. Crown avo.qs. 
A Ceiitury of Roundels. Cr. 8yo, 6s. 
.A Midsummer Holiday. Cr. Svo, ^s. 
Marino Faliero : A Tragedy. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Hiseellailies. Crown Svo, 12s. 
I>o<a?ine: A Tragedy. Crown 8«o, 6j. 
A Study of Ben Jonson, Cr. Svo, 7s. 
The Sisters; A Tragedy. Crown Svo, Gs 
Astrophelr^c. '- Crown Svo, 7s. 
Studies In Prose and Poetry. 

crbwp Svo, 9s. , '' ■ ' 
The Tale «>f Balen. Crown Svo, ^•. 
Rosamund, Queen of the Iiom- 

bards:" ATragedv. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Chaniiel Passage. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Iiove's Cross -Currents: A Year's 

Letters. Crbwp Svo, 6s. net. 
'William Blake. Crowci Svo, 6s; net 
The Duke of Gandia. Cnwn Sro, .is. 
The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 

Svo, 6,v. nft. ■ 

The Pilgrimage' of Pleasure. See 

rage 17 Im Mrs. DisneV-LeITH's The 

Children of the Chapef. Crown 

Svo. 6s. net. 



SWINNERTON (FRANK), 

Novels byi Crown Svo, cloth, ta. each. 
Tha Merry Heart. , 
TJtiQ TQung Idea. | The Casement. 



TAINE'S History of Hngijsh 

Literature. Trans/by«BNRY Van Laun. 
Four Vols., with 32 Portraits. pi>tt Svo, 
cloth, ^ilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, ^ilt 
edges. 3j. net 'each. 



SYRETT (NETTA), Novel* by* 
Anne Page* Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. bd. ; 

Popular, fcoinoN. medium 8vq, td, 
A Castle of Preanis. ' Crown tivo, 
dotti, 3s. 6rf. - 

Crown 8V0, cloth, 6s. each. 
Olivia Id. Care'wt, 
Drender's Daughter. 
The JBndlesS Journey, &o. 
Three Women. . 



TALES FOR THE BARNARDO 
HOMBS. By Twenty-Six Authors. 
Edited by Rev. J.' Marchant. Witli 3 

Portraits. CrownSvo. clpth ,v n,et 



TAYLOR , (TOM).— Historical 
Dramas! Jeanne Darc. 'Twixt Axe 
AND Prown, the Fool's Reve.\gb. 
■-ARftwRiGBT's Wife. Anne Bolevs. 
Plot AND Passion. . Crown Svo, m. 
each. 



THACKERAY, W.M- -The Rose 

and The Rihji^; With Coloitrt d Frontis- 
piece, 44 Illtistratioiig (12 in Two Tints) 
and Elid-pa^dPs by Gokdon Bkowne. 
Demy Svo, oloth, jsjdd. net. 
The Pocket >Tha6Kbrayv Arranged 
by A, H. Hyatt. i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, gt.^nety'lfefhlher; gilt top. 3s: net. ' 



THOMAS (ANNIE). — The 

Siren's Web. Crown Rvo. c'o(h.'3,j, dd. 



THOREAU: His Life arid Aims. 

By'A. H. Page. With a I'ortnut. Post 
Svo. buckram, 35. Gd. 



THORNBURY (WALTER).— 

Tales for the Marines. Post Svo, 
iliiistrated boards 2?. 



TIMES (JOHN), Works by. 

Crpwn fivo, cloth, 3^. Srf.'each. 
Clubs and ' Club Life in London. 

With 41- Illustrations. 
English Eccentvios . and Eccen- 

trJiOities. - With 4& 11 lustrations. 



TOY PARTY (A). By J. Bodger. 

IHustraied -in Colours by Dora liAKKS. 
O long fcap. /4t<\ picture hoflrris, I.V net. 

TRO LLd^P E ^iTNTHoT^ Y)7NoveTs 

by. Crown Svo, c'oth. 3i, 6£^. each -post 
8vo. illustrated Innards, 2\-. each. 

The 'W'ay VTe .Live Now. 

Frau ^rohmann, I Marion Fay. 

The liand-^Iieaguers..: . 

Ilrl Scarb oroug)i'B Fan jlly. 

Post Svo, illu-!trated boards, 2s. each. 
Kept in the DarlE. ' ', 
The American Gfenator. 
The C olde n liion of G ranpere. 
John Caldigate, Uuwu Svo, clothr 
3s, 6rf, 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, ototh, 3s. 6d. 

each ; post 8vo, Ulu<iti'ated boaVds, 2j. each. 
Like Sblps upon the Sea. . 
Mabel'B Progress. I Anne Furness. 



TROLLOPE (T. A.).— Diamond 

Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, lUus, bds., 25. 



TURENNE (RAYMOND).— The 

Last of the Mammotbs. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3i. 6d. 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
Mark Tnraln's Iiibrary of Humour 

With 197 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblk. 
Roughing It : and The Innocents 

at Home. With 200'lllusirations by 

V. A. t RASER. 

The American Claimant. With 81 
Illustrations bv HAl, HuRST and others. 
Pudd'nhead Alison. With Portrait 
and Six Illustrations by I.OUIS LOEB. 

* The Adventuresof Tom Sawyer. 

With III IMustralions. 
Tom .Sawyer Abroad. With 26 

Illustrations by Dan Beakd. 
Tom- Sawyer, Detective, With Fort. 
•» A Tramp Abroad. Wiih 3x4 Illusts. 

* The Innocents Abroad ; and The 

New Pilgrim's Progress. ' With 
234 Illusts. (The 2i. edilinn is also known 
as Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip.) 
•The Glided Age. By Mark Twain 
and CjD. Warner. With 212 Illusts. 

* The Prince and the Pauper. 

With 196 Illusti ations. 

* Iilfe on the Mississippi. 300 Illusts. 
*The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kemblb.. 
•A Yankee at the Court of Kln4 
Arthur. 220 Illusts. by Dan Beard. 

* The Stolen Tl?hlte Elephant. 
"The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 

A Double -'barrelled Detective 

Story. With 7 Illustrations. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 Illusts. by F. V. Du Monc. 
More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 

- burg. With Frontispiece. 
The Choice "Works of Mark Twain. 
With Life, Portrait, and Illusti ations. 
•^•The_^ooks marked * may-be had in post 
8vo, cloth, without Illustrations, at 2s. each. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. feach. 
Tom Sawyeri | ' A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
Huckleberry Finn. 

■ -^ — 

Hark Twain's Sketches. Pott 8vo, 

cloth, liilt top, 2j.net ; leather, gilt edgis. 

3j..net : post 8vo, cloth, zs. 
The Adventiiires of Tom Sawyer. 

Illustrated by WORTH I^K^HM. I'oj'a' 

^vo; ctotb, 6f.-net, - 



TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Burled Diamonds. 
The Blaokhall Ghosts. 
What She Came Through^ 

iPost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Saint Mungo's City. | Iiady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family, 
Disappeared. I Noblesse Oblige. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Beauty and the Beast: 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. each. 
The Macdonald liass: 
The Vritoh-Wlfe. 
Rachel Iiangton. I Sapphlra> 
Mrs. Carmichael's Goddesses. 
A Honeymoon's Bclipse. 
A Young Dragon. 
Three Men of niark; 
In Clarissa's Day. 
Sir bavld's Visitors. 
The Poet and His Guardian Angel. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. Crown 8vo, 

picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 



TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 
Mistress Judith. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 



UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 

The Queen against Onren. Crown 
8vo, cioth, 3J. bd. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2s, ; post 8vo, picture boards, zs. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 

Ciown 8vo, cioth,'6^. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.).-A 
Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Ci-own 8yo, cloth, 3J. td. 



VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

' Belle ' of The Wrifld. Or. 8vo, cl.,-3j. 6d. 



VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

Century. By Philippe Monnier. 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, g1., 7j. 6d. net. 



VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 

By Tancred Borenius. With ts full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, ^s, 6d, net. 



VINE- GROWING IN ENG- 
LAND. By H. M. Tod. With Illaslra- 
- tions. Crown 8vo, bbards, 15. net, ; cUth, 
js.-6d. net. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.), 

Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^.6^^. each. 
The Scorpidh. 
The liove r's Progress. 

A Path of Thorns. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

The Wild Marquis 1 Life and Adven- 
tures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil, 
Crown 8v'o, cloth, 6s, 



WALTON and COTTON'S 
Complet* Angler, Pott 8vo, clotli, 
g+lt,-a!.«et j-ledyiev, gilt edg?s, 31 n^i. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 



WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. dd. : p icture cloth, fla t back, 2S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3J. td, each. 
The Heart of a Girl. With 8 lUusts. 
Tom Damrson. 

The Youngest Miss Brown. 
A Fight to a Finlsiii 
The Old Kouse at the Comer. 
Love and l^ordBtalp. 
What Ought She to So? 
My Lady of IVblnis, 



WARMAN (CY).— The Express 

Meggen ger. Crown 8 vo, cloth, ^s. 6ft'. 

AVARRANTto Hxecute Charles I. 

With the ,SQ Signatures and Seals,' is. 
W^arrant to OBsecute Mary Queen 
of Scotfi. Including Queen Elizabeth's 
S j^nature and the Greal Seal. 2s. 



WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).— 

The Daftodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, i.;. dd . 

WEBBER (BYRON).— Sport and 

Spangles. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 



WERNER (A.). — Chapenga's 
White Man. Crown 8vo, clotli, 3j. bd. 



WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Grown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6^^.; 

post 8v(>, illustrated boards, 2s, 
'With the ' Red Eagle Popular 

Emi■IO^', t nediiiin 8v<j. bd . 
- ..-r a Gjown 8*0, cloth, -^s. 6d. :eaoh. 
A Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Life. 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Finohes of Bnulf. 
With the Red Bagle. 
A Bed Bridal. I Nigel ForteBfcue. 
Ben GlDUgh. I Birch Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimes. 
' ^er JUadyship's Secret. 
ThoFliantom City. 
Ralph Noriareck's Trust. 
A Queer Race. 1 Red Ryvington, 
Roy of Roy's . Court. 
As Iiiisk would have it. 
As 'a Man Sows. 
The bid Bank, 
Ur; 'Wynne's Revenge. 
Th<B Sacred Crescents. 

A. Very Q u eer Busin ess. 

WESTBU RY (ATH A) . — The 

Shadowof Hilton Pernbrook. Ciown 
-'8v,o, clotli. 35. bd, 

WTIiSHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. bd, each. 
A Forbidden Name. | Mazeppa. 
Many Ways of Love. With » lllusts. 
Near the Tsar, near Death. 



WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction, 
by W. M. ROSSETTI. With Portiai-. 
Crown 8vo, buckram,, 6j. ; pott 8yo, cloth, 
. net ; leather, 3s. net, 



WILDE (LADY).— The Ancient 

Lef!:ends*Charni5}and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown Svn. cloth. 3.7, fid. 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEVJ).— 
The Chemistry of Cookery Crown 
8vo. clolh, 65. 



WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F. H.).— A 
Child Widow. Post tvo, illust. bds.. 21. 



WILLS (C, J.).— An Easy-going 

Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^: bdi 



WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 

Chapters on Evolution. 'With 259 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 75. 6(^. 

Letsure'Time Studies. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. 

Common Accidents, and how to 
Treat Them. Cr. 8vo. is. ; cloth, is. bd. 



WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 

by. 
Regimental Legends, Post 8vo. 

lilustrated boards, ai. ; cloth, 2s. bd. 
Cavalry Life; and Regimental 

Legends. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. bd. \ 

picture cloth, fiat back. 2s. 



WOOD (H. P.), Detective Stories 

by. Post 8vo. illustrated hoards %s. each. 
Passenger from Scotland '7a<Fd. 
The Bingltshman of the Rue Cain. 



WORDSWORTMSHIRB: An in- 
troduction to the Poet's Country. 

By l'..Rtc KOBiiRTSON,M.A; Wiih 47; Illus- 
trations by ARTHt'R TucKSJt, R,B A., and 
Portrait. Petny Svo, cloth, ^s. 6d.;net. 



WRAQOe . (CLEMENT L,).— 
The Romance of the South Seas. 

With84 Illustrations.' Crown Svo,gcloth, 
'is. bd. net. 



ZANQWILL (LOUIS).— A Nine- 
teenth Century iVliracle. Crown Rvo, 
cloth. 3^. bd. : picture cloth, flat back, 25. 



ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 

UNiFORAt Edition. Mostly Translated or 
Edited, with Introductions, by ERNli.ST 
A VlZETELLV. Cr. 8vo. cloth, ^s. bd. each. 

HlsMastarplece. I The Joy of Life. 

Germinal. I Ther^se Raguln. 

The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 

The Fortune of the Kougons. 

The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Sram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thln^ I Money, 



His ESxoellenoy. 

The Downfall. 

Lourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 



The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal, 
FruitluluesB. 
•Work. 
Truth. 



Popular Editions, medium Svo, bd. each. 
Abbe Mouret's Transgression, 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
Lourdes I Borne. [ The Downbill. 
Paris, I Money. The Dram- 
The Joy of Life. | shop. 
Oernilnal. 



UiJVViK Brothers, Ltd., Printers, 27, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 



